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THE WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 


On November 27, 1919, the Hall of the Drapers’ Company, in 
the heart of the City of London, was the scene of a picturesque 
ceremony, at which Princess Mary distributed the decorations 
awarded to some sixty girls of the Women’s Land Army for 
special courage, skill or devotion to duty. The ceremony marked 
the demobilisation of the Army; on November 30 it ceased to 
exist as an official organisation. During the War women have 
placed to their credit magnificent records of successful effort. 
Many of these records have been more dramatic, few have been 
finer in spirit and achievement than the record of the Women’s 
Land Army. It deserves to have its history told in detail, with 
its many thrilling episodes and brave exploits. Even in bare 
outline the story may be of interest. 

The enrolment of the Women’s Land Army forms part of the 
wider movement which the necessities of the War enabled the 
Board of Agriculture to stimulate. It is one side of the effort to 
revitalise rural life. Few persons realise how much the stag- 
nation of country villages is a women’s question. Without their 
help every remedy is foredoomed to failure. From most, if not 
all, country activities village women had dropped out. Nothing 
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replaced their former occupations. Without these interests rural 
life loses its zest ; it becomes monotonous; it resolves itself into 
the struggle to make two ends meet on narrow incomes and the 
unvarying round of household duties. The health of the women 
suffers from sheer boredom. Their loss of interest in rural life 
and their change of ideals influence their menfolk, and contribute 
not only to the stagnation of villages but to the depopulation of the 
country-side. From this point of view the enrolment of the 
Women’s Land Army and the work of women on the land are 
linked up with the effort to extend small holdings and allotments ; 
to revive old and introduce new industries ; to spread an interest 
in real agricultural education; to improve transport facilities ; 
to train women in such domestic arts as cheesemaking, bacon- 
curing, or the canning and bottling of fruit and vegetables ; to 
encourage the keeping of pigs, poultry, rabbits, goats and bees; 
to establish Women’s Institutes, with their attendant co-operative 
societies and markets, and their wide freedom of choice of 
corporate activities. 

The larger significance of the Women’s Land Army ought not 
to be ignored. But, apart from the provision of an additional 
supply of labour, the object at which it was most directly aimed 
was the breakdown of the prevalent prejudice that all forms of 
agricultural work are degrading to women. This was a necessary 
preliminary to any successful attempt to revive rural life. In 
Northumberland, and to a less degree in other Northern Counties, 
agriculture is still a recognised industry for women. In Wales, 
where farms are small, pastoral, and run as family concerns, or 
where the men are mainly engaged in mining, quarrying or sea- 
faring occupations, women still do, not only the stock work, but 
the field work. In England generally, on the other hand, few 
women are occupied in farm work df any kind. Those who are 
so engaged do not like to own it. Rural feeling regards agricul- 
tural employment as something improper for women. No doubt 
this feeling was partly due to social changes in the occupation of 
land, partly also to historical causes. Village memories are 
remarkably tenacious. The abuses of the gang system of sixty or 
seventy years ago were vividly remembered by some, and handed 
down to others in as lively a tradition. Partly also it was due 
to the self-interest of the male labourer. His wages and employ- 
ment might suffer if farmers could rely on a supply of lower-paid 
female labour. There is here a real danger which needs careful 
watching. But, whatever is the origin of the feeling, it is 
widspread and strong. Not only were women reluctant to work 
on the land, but when forewomen with some technical knowledge 
were required, they were unwilling to confess to any previous 
experience. On this side the Land Army has done admirable 
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service. They have been justly and publicly proud of their work 
on the land. They have thrown into it their youth, their zest, 
their intelligence. By their enthusiasm they have dignified it 
in the estimate of others. The village women who have shared 
in the work have gained from it more, perhaps, than they yet 
realise. Apart from the improvement in their health; it has 
widened their interests, and broken down the monotony of their 
lives. The traditional feeling of degradation is weakened, if not 
destroyed. 

From 1915 onwards efforts had been made to secure the help of 
women on the land. The Labour Exchanges of the Board of 
Trade, and voluntary Associations like the Women’s Land Service 
Corps, an offshoot of the Women’s Farm and Garden Union, were 
already in the field. The members of the associations were 
educated women, specially trained in various branches of agricul- 
ture. Their efficiency won the confidence of farmers. They 
paved the way for others, and, as instructresses of the unskilled 
recruits of the Land Army, they did valuable work. Another 
useful body was the Women’s Legion. But the number of 
workers was comparatively few. In the winter of 1916-1917 the 
urgent need of home-grown food, and of the labour without which 
it could not be produced, became every day more manifest. The 
British Isles were a beleaguered city. The drain on the man- 
power of the country was increasing ; more and more men must 
be withdrawn from agriculture. The length of the war could 
not be predicted. No one could foresee at what point of ex- 
haustion the drain of male strength would cease. Unless 
women helped, and helped in substantial numbers, the situation 
threatened to become extremely critical. A strongly organised 
and sustained effort was needed, if the requisite labour was to be 
obtained. 

Early in January 1917 a Women’s Branch was set up within 
the Board of Agriculture, charged with the special duties of 
increasing the supply of women workers on the land, and of 
securing their efficiency and employment. It was officered and 
staffed throughout by women, with Miss Talbot as Director, 
and Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton as Deputy Director. The experiment 
was novel. It was based on the impression, possibly incorrect, 
that men know much less about women and their ways than they 
think that they know. Whether founded on a delusion or not, 
the experiment justified itself by its great success. There is 
nothing frivolous in instancing the admirable choice of the work- 
manlike yet becoming uniform of the Land Army. Even Victorian 
prejudice grew reconciled to the dress or found solace in the 
reflection that it is very Greek. In January, also, it was decided 
to issue a twofold appeal to women to work on the land. One 
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appeal was to be directed to village women, for their part-time 
services locally in their own neighbourhoods ; the other was to be 
addressed to women in both town and country, who had fewer 
home ties, asking them to join a mobile Land Army, prepared to 
give their whole time, and to go anywhere or undertake any 
agricultural work at the direction of the Board. The appeals were 
ultimately issued by the National Service Department. Provided 
that the appeals obtained the greatest possible publicity, it did not 
matter to the Board by whom they were issued. The National 
Service Department did the work efficiently. The number of 
women who responded to the first appeal for the Land Army, 
issued in March 1917, was 45,000. To the Board, and more 
particularly to the Women’s Branch, was left the more difficult 
task of sifting the volunteers, and of clothing, training, organising 
and allocating the selected recruits. In portions of this work most 
valuable help was given by the Labour Exchanges of the Board 
of Trade, now the Ministry of Labour. Ministries are perhaps 
inclined to be unduly jealous of apparent encroachments on their 
spheres of control. Not the least useful of the many services 
rendered by the Women’s Branch of the Board of Agriculture was 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all the Departments 
with which it was brought in contact. Collision was avoided 
and co-operation secured. 

Looking back from the vantage ground of achievement, it 
seems impossible to exaggerate the difficulties and discouragements 
of the task. It was said that the women would not volunteer ; 
that if they did, they could not do the work ; that they would not 
persevere ; that they would prove unmanageable ; that the moral 
dangers were as insuperable as they were inevitable; that the 
farmers would not take them on the land; that even those who 
were willing to employ the women would not be permitted to do 
so by their wives. Every one of these gloomy predictions has 
been falsified by results. Yet each was based on a real risk which 
had to be faced and overcome. 

The first difficulty was the attitude of the farmers. In some 
cases there was unreasoning prejudice ; in others, a rooted dislike 
to any novelty ; in most, the opposition was neither unintelligible 
nor discreditable to the feelings of the employers. They really 
feared that the women might be as great pests on the land as the 
weeds ; they honestly did not believe that they could do the work ; 
they did not trust them to endure its monotony; they were 
chivalrously reluctant to ask them to do the many dirty but 
necessary jobs on a farm. No doubt their personal reluctance to 
employ the girls was often stiffened by the opposition of their own 
women-folk. Temporary conditions also created difficulties which 
were only gradually removed. Under the recruiting system the 
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number of men who were allowed to remain on a farm was pro- 
portioned to its arable acreage or to the stock that it carried. 
Farmers feared that, if they engaged unskilled, inexperienced 
women, they would lose their skilled, experienced men. The War 
Office, always ready in those difficult times to help the Board in 
every way consistent with their duty of securing the necessary 
number of recruits, removed the objection by issuing orders to 
their representatives that woman labour was to be treated as 
supplementary. But instructions filtered down slowly. Some 
mistakes did occur. It needed many explanations, interviews and 
personal appeals to cancel the effect of a single error. Another 
difficulty was more permanent. It arose from the natural con- 
ditions of the industry. Activity on farms varies with weather 
and seasons. Farmers could not be persuaded to state their 
labour requirements beforehand, and their reluctance was increased 
by the supply of casual and seasonal labour through soldiers 
temporarily released for work on the land, or through the employ- 
ment of German prisoners. Again and again the women remained 
idle in the depots for considerable periods of time. Suddenly the 
weather changed or the crop ripened. Immediately the demand 
for labour rose to double or treble that of the supply, and bitter 
were the complaints that the women were not available as and 
when they were wanted. The very serious difficulty of accommo- 
dation was never entirely overcome. Farmhouses are not as a 
rule spacious; empty cottages were scarce; and it is always 
difficult to find lodgings in a country village. Where no housing 
was obtainable, other steps had to be taken. At one time the 
Board feared that it would have to put into operation its com- 
pulsory powers of billeting. In one county they were used to 
obtain lodgings for the women employed in threshing. But 
obviously compulsion was not likely to contribute to the comfort of 
land-workers. Other methods were adopted. Canvas camps or 
conveyance by lorries from convenient centres sometimes tided 
over the difficulty. It was often only possible to provide rough 
accommodation, and nothing but the determination and cheerful- 
ness of the women enabled them to endure hardships which 
amounted to far more than discomfort. 

To the village women some of these difficulties did not apply. 
They had their own homes to which in bad weather they could 
return. For the most part country-bred, they had inherited the 
traditions of country life. Against them, even if unskilled, 
farmers were less prejudiced. They were on the spot, had other 
occupations, and were therefore available on emergencies for 
casual seasonal employment. But the difficulty of obtaining their 
services was great. or the first two years of the War the gravity 
of the crisis was but dimly appreciated in country villages by 
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either employers or employed. In these quiet backwaters the 
smooth surface of ordinary life remained unruffled. People 
scarcely knew that, on the other side of the hill, the stream of 
national life was racing in a tempestuous torrent of concentrated 
effort. Rural feeling, as has been already said, at first set strongly 
against field work for women. Gradually there came a change. 
The dearth of men became more and more pronounced. The 
women’s reluctance was overcome, partly by their growing sense 
of national danger, partly by their increasing eagerness to back 
up the men at the Front, partly by the persistent efforts of the 
village Registrars, District Committees and Inspectors on behalf 
of the Women’s Branci: of the Board, partly by the lead of 
educated women, partly by the enthusiasm of the Women’s Land 
Army, who not only worked themselves but recruited by their 
example thousands of others. At first the chief drawback to the 
utility of the village women was their inability to give their whole 
time. ‘The obstacle was overcome by the use of group-leaders or 
of forewomen, who made the necessary arrangements with the 
farmers, collected the women into groups, and saved the employers 
trouble by arranging the time and pay sheets, and paying the 
women their wages. When once the movement was under way, 
more women would have come out, if they had been suitably 
dressed and shod. Boots and clothes were prohibitive in price, 
even if private individuals could procure them at all. Arrange- 
ments were made by the Women’s Branch which enabled them 
to sell the Land Army uniform at cost price to village women who 
had worked on the land twenty-four hours a week for a given 
time. Boots were bought and retailed at wholesale prices, and 
a bonus of 5s. a pair was allowed, to all women who had similarly 
qualified. The numbers of women employed on the land as part- 
time workers was more than trebled. In September 1918, at a 
conservative estimate 300,000 were at work. 

It was among the whole-time mobile Land Army that the 
difficulties were most severely felt. In the early stages of the 
movement there were both discouragement and disillusionment. 
For the most part the girls were recruited from the towns. They 
volunteered with high hopes of doing work of real use and import- 
ance to the nation. To most townswomen, accustomed to 
constant companionship and the restlessness of the streets, work 
on the farm can have offered few attractions. Some may have 
pined for release from the nerve-shattering routine of the factory 
or the close atmosphere of crowded dwellings. But even to them 
the severance from familiar surroundings, the isolation of country 
districts, the physical fatigue and monotony of agricultural work, 
the very inadequate pay, the roughness of the life both indoors 
and out, must have been strong deterrents. The real strength of 
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the appeal to the women lay in the patriotic sacrifice. From this 
point of view, though with obvious differences in degree and 
conditions, the life was comparable to life in the trenches. It 
was on these somewhat grim grounds, rather than on alluring 
pictures, that the first recruiting appeals were mainly based. And 
the attitude was that of the women themselves. Often when 
sympathy was expressed with their hardships they would reply, 
‘It’s not so bad as it is for the boys at the Front.’ With these 
high ideals and glowing hopes most of the women offered them- 
selves for enlistment. Then came the disillusionment. The 
Army had to fight ifs way in a chilling atmosphere. The attitude 
of agriculturists was critical or indifferent; the demand for 
women’s labour was uncertain and fluctuating. Women began to 
ask themselves, Was their help wanted? Was the work for which 
they volunteered really of national utility and importance? On 
all sides of them they saw their friends welcomed into munitions 
or similar activities, paid wages hitherto undreamed of, meeting 
recognised wants and ascertained needs. The sifting process was 
drastic. Those who remained were of the right stamp, at once 
enthusiastic and dogged. For them the opportunity came at last. 
The tide turned permanently in their favour, subject to the ebb 
and flow of climatic or seasonal emergencies. After the summer 
of 1917 the demand increased, especially in dairying and stock- 
work. It culminated after the call-up of men in April-June 1918. 
In September of that year the Women’s Land Army reached its 
highest figures at any one time ; 16,000 were working on the land. 
If the War had been prolonged, and if the drain on man-power 
had continued, the Board had satisfied itself that, in the last 
resource, women could be trained to do a great part of the work 
on farms; that if more recruits were asked for, they would be 
forthcoming, and that farmers would not reject their aid. To 
those who were called upon to address country meetings during 
those three years, it was interesting to note the change of feeling 
on the subject of women on the land. In March 1917 any allusion 
to it was received in silence or with disapproving grunts. Three 
months later, there were interjections for or against their employ- 
ment. Then came an interval when the subject was received with 
applause, more or less slight. There followed the period of 
confidence, when any reference to the work of women on the land 
was hailed with sympathetic cheers. The final stage was reached, 
when the real gratitude of the farmers was expressed in the call 
for ‘three cheers for the women.’ The Land Army and the 
village women had won. Their grit and endurance had told. But 
it is only fair to remember that the change from critical indiffer- 
ence to warm gratitude followed the increased efficiency of the 
women. As an agricultural instrument the Land Army of 
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November 1919, with its accumulated skill and experience, was a 
far superior force to the unskilled Army of March 1917. 

At the height of the movement the Women’s Branch had to 
deal with some 320,000 women actually engaged in agricultural 
work, scattered over almost every parish in England and Wales. 
In order to handle so large a number dispersed throughout the 
country, to make the labour efficient, and to secure its employ- 
ment, an elaborate organisation was established. Little or 
nothing existed. In the initial stages the machinery was put 
together in haste to meet an emergency. But, as time passed, it 
was gradually perfected till it worked with smoothness and 
precision. 

In December 1916 and January 1917 the Board laid the 
foundations for carrying out its policy of increasing the supply of 
home-grown food. In the first week of the new year it created 
the Food Production Department and transferred to it the best 
available strength at its disposal. Before the end of January 
the War Executive Committees had been set up and were at work. 
They were to act as the Board’s agents in each county. Unless 
the farmers themselves were interested in the new movement it 
could not succeed. In delegating some of its powers to these 
Committees the Board relied on local patriotism and local know- 
ledge of agricultural conditions to carry out its policy as efficiently 
as possible, with the help of the newly created Department. The 
confidence was justified by results. The members of the War 
Executive Committees gave their time, skill and experience with- 
out either pay or reward, and courageously faced a disagreeable 
task as a public duty. The same principle was adopted with regard 
to women. The Women’s Branch of the Board, subsequently 
transferred to the Food Production Department, was created in 
January 1917. Women’s War Agricultural Committees in each 
county acted as agents. The members gave their services in the 
same generous spirit as the men, without counting the cost to 
themselves of time, anxiety and money. To both County Com- 
mittees clerical assistance was allowed. Otherwise their work 
was done with little or no expense to the nation. As both organi- 
sations developed, new duties were thrown upon them, which 
they accepted and discharged with unfailing readiness. Some- 
thing like 13,000 women were serving on or under the Women’s 
War Agricultural Committees. 

The Women’s County organisations penetrated to the parish 
and provided for the selection, training, equipment, allocation, 
employment, billeting and care of the women on the land. It 
was through their Districts Committees and Village Registrars 
that large numbers of village women were induced to work on* 
the farms in their own neighbourhoods. Through the Women’s 
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County Agricultural Committees and Sub-Committees the local 
administration of the Land Army was conducted under the super- 
vision of the Women’s Branch of the Board. Applicants for 
enrolment in the Land Army were interviewed by District Selec- 
tion Committees, with whom sat representatives of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. If the applicant appeared to be unfit for 
agricultural work, she was rejected ; if fit and unskilled, she was 
sent to a training centre ; if both fit and skilled, employment was 
at once found for her as a paid worker. In the last two cases the 
decision of the Selection Committee was subject to a medical 
examination arranged by the Ministry of Labour. The standard 
of fitness and health was high. Out of the 45,000 women who 
responded to the appeal 50 per cent. were rejected. When 
medically accepted the recruit was measured for her outfit before 
going to the training centre or the farm. The outfits consisted 
of two overalls, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots, 
one pair of leggings, one jersey, one pair of clogs and one 
mackintosh. A second issue was made within the year of one 
overall, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots and one 
pair of leggings. The value of a year’s outfit was estimated at 
7l. It was obtained from the War Office Contracts Department, 
delivered by the contractors at the Post Office Stores, Islington, 
where it was inspected, stored, and despatched, as needed, to the 
counties, and so distributed to the workers in each area through 
the Outfit Secretary and Store Superintendent (both voluntary) 
of the County Committees. An elaborate system of book-keeping 
and stock-taking insured against waste. 

The training centres were of various kinds. Specially selected 
farms on which two or three women were trained by the farmer, 
practice farms on which groups of women were trained together, 
agricultural colleges and farm schools were all employed. The 
alternate contraction and expansion of the demand for women’s 
labour created serious difficulties, which were successfully over- 
come. Thus in the spring of 1918 the number of women in train- 
ing was between 300 and 400; in the July following the number 
had risen to 2775. The period of training was originally four 
weeks. It meant, and could only mean, a hardening of the 
muscles and a rudimentary knowledge of the use of tools; the 
rest was learned by actual practice. The prolongation of the 
period to six weeks was a great gain. The advance made in the 
additional fortnight was clearly marked. Efficiency tests were 
also introduced with good results. As the movement progressed 
the teaching improved; periodical inspection kept it up to the 
mark. What could or could not be taught within the period was 
more clearly ascertained. As far as possible the needs of the 
locality were considered. Special branches were taught, such as 
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milking, the care of horses, or tractor-driving. Thatching, in 
which women became very skilled, was also taught. Altogether, 
between March 1917 and May 1919 some 23,000 women passed 
through the training centres. The statistics of employment, 
though the returns are incomplete, are interesting as they show 
the type of work done. To take an example. Returns relating 
to 12,657 women, taken in August 1918, show that the work was 
thus distributed : 5734 milkers, 293 tractor-drivers, 3971 field- 
workers, 635 carters, 260 ploughmen, 84 thatchers, 21 shepherds ; 
the rest were distributed among the other branches of the industry. 
Besides the purely agricultural work of the Land Army, the 
Women’s Branch organised a centre for the training of women in 
forestry for service under the Woods and Forests Department of 
the Board. It also proved desirable to prevent competition 
between other Ministries. The Women’s Branch therefore ex- 
tended the Land Army so as to include the women required by 
the Timber Supply Department of the Board of Trade and by the 
Forage Committee of the War Office. Both sections have, 
however, been withdrawn, and the Land Army at the time of 
its demobilisation was only employed in agriculture. 

In addition to permanent continuous work on farms, women 
have been called upon to meet the demands of seasonal emer- 
gencies. Short notice was usually given, and it proved impossible 
to obtain forecasts from farmers of their probable needs. A 
seasonal Labour Committee, set up by the Women’s Branch, on 
which were also represented the Ministries of Labour and National 
Service, the Women’s National Land Service Corps, the Univer- 
sity Association of Land-Workers, and the Flax Production 
Branch of the Board, was successful in meeting sudden demands 
and preventing overlapping. Another useful device of the 
Women’s Branch was the weekly labour chart, which it com- 
piled and sent to every county, showing the districts in which 
there was a demand for labour and those from which a supply could 
be obtained. But in spite of every precaution the demand could 
not always be foreseen, and some discontent was often expressed 
by farmers. An illustration comes from Romney Marsh, where 
the farmers had asked for labour to hoe corn. Arrangements had 
been made to supply German labour. But, owing to the War, 
objection was at the last moment taken to the employment of 
prisoners so near the coast. Ata few hours’ notice the Women’s 
Land Army was called on to do the work for a body of disgruntled 
farmers, who could provide no housing accommodation that was 
suitable in the circumstances. Lodgings were found at Little- 
stone ; the War Office supplied lorries ; the women were conveyed 
to the scene of action every day; they hoed the Gorn, and did it so 
well that many of them were kept on right through the summer. 
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Work of a similar nature was done by the mobile force, often on 
very short notice, in lifting the heavy potato crop of 1918, or in 
dealing with the flax crop which, at the request of the War Office 
and the Air Ministry, the Board raised in various parts of the 
country. The mobility of the Land Army again and again proved 
its value in circumstances of considerable difficulty. 

When the Land Army was enrolled in March 1917 a minimum 
wage of 18s. a week was guaranteed. The minimum was suc- 
cessively increased, first to 20s., rising after three months’ service 
to 22s. 6d.; then to 22s. 6d., rising after three months’ service to 
25s. At this figure, or as much more as the Wages Board might 
fix, the minimum wage stood in April 1919. In November a 
considerable number of the women were receiving wages ranging 
between 25s. and 30s., and some were paid on a still higher scale. 
To these wages must be added, before the demobilisation of the 
Army, the value of the yearly outfits, of the railway passes, of the 
training, and, during periods of unemployment, of the free 
maintenance at a hostel for a fortnight at a time. 

In taking a number of women, aged eighteen years and 
upwards, away from their homes and planting them in isolated 
farms, the Board assumed a serious responsibility. ‘The organi- 
sation therefore included provision for securing the right social 
conditions for the women workers. Official organisers and in- 
spectors were responsible for the periodical inspection of all 
billets as well as of training centres and hostels. In each county 
a sub-committee of the Women’s Agricultural Committee existed 
to provide hostels for women when temporarily out of employ- 
ment, or between periods of training. Hach had also one or more 
voluntary workers charged with the duty of looking after the 
welfare of the Army. Besides the district representatives, nearly 
every village had its village registrar, whose address was put up 
at the Post Office, and to whom the women could apply in any 
ditficulty. For their leisure time, recreations were organised by the 
members of the county committees. But the girls were also quite 
capable of providing their own amusements. Their concerts, 
dances and entertainments stirred many a rural village out of its 
torpor. The break-up of the Land Army will be regretted by 
country neighbourhoods to which the Land Girls gave back the 
lost vitality, buoyancy and good spirits of youth. In this con- 
nexion may be mentioned the monthly issue of a periodical called 
the Landswoman. Started by private enterprise, and admirably 
edited within the Women’s Branch of the Board, the magazine 
proved a great success. The women themselves were invited to 
contribute. Some of their little word-pictures have the colour 
and freshness of transcripts from the actual life and experiences 
of the Land Army. 
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The organisation which was considered necessary for the 
success of women on the land is admittedly elaborate. But the 
elaboration was required by the special circumstances. If the 
War had been prolonged, and agriculture had become still more 
dependent on women’s labour, it could not have been regarded 
as excessive. It was, as it were, a cadre capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion. The organisation was also required in order to cope 
with the extraordinarily fluctuating nature of the demand. In 
one month it might be difficult to find employment for all the 
trained women; in the next, every available woman, untrained 
as well as trained, might be employed, and the demand might 
greatly exceed the supply. Nor could the welfare provisions be 
fairly condemned as overdone. It is comparatively easy to super- 
vise work which is concentrated in definite areas. But in agricul- 
ture every farm is a separate factory, and the workers, over 
300,000 in number, were scattered in ones or twos all over the 
country, or were moved in groups, here to-day, there to-morrow, 
to meet emergencies in remote districts. Of the value of the 
organisation to the women themselves there can be no question. 
Its womanly friendliness and intimacy might be illustrated in 
many ways. One homely instance must suffice. Through the 
Landswoman women in remote country places could get their 
shopping commissions done for them in London. The personal 
interest taken in their welfare removed innumerable difficulties 
and smoothed over countless troubles, which might, and did, occur 
among a large number of young high-spirited women, suddenly 
transplanted into strange surroundings. It gave to the members 
of the Land Army generally a kind of happy family feeling, and 
the most solitary girl had the sense of belonging to somebody. 
Every agricultural job to which the women of the Land Army 
have been put they have tackled to the best of their ability. That 
they were, when they began, raw and untrained, they would have 
been the first toadmit. But they brought to bear upon their new 
tasks the quick intelligence of townswomen, the enthusiasm 
which had prompted their enrolment, and that attention to detail 
which proved so useful in their work. Their willingness has never 
been disputed even by their severest critics. Possibly, in this 
discontented world, the complaint has rather been that they were 
too eager and too willing. No doubt they have often set a pace 
which has shaken the slow-moving rustic out of his habitual 
stride. There are scarcely any branches of agriculture to which, 
under the pressure of war emergencies, women have not put their 
hands. In so doing they were not discouraged by the authorities, 
because their labour was indispensable. But experience shows 
that there are particular branches of agriculture for which women 
have special aptitudes. First among these are the handling of 
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livestock, and, above all, dairying and the rearing of young 
animals, In dealing with horses their light hands compensate for 
any want of strength. They excel in milking and dairy work, and 
the standard of cleanliness wiiich they have introduced is a 
valuable asset. A woman’s secret with animals seems to be that 
to her they are not machines but individuals : in intercourse with 
dumb creatures she has found companionship; even a sow is a 
‘ Jezebel’ or an ‘Isabel’ according to character and behaviour. 
In the lighter branches of field-work and of forestry women have 
done admirable work. On market gardens their services have 
been invaluable. In thatching, which was fast becoming a rare 
agricultural art, they have proved most proficient ; the light muslin 
mask which they introduced as a protection against the dust is 
but one instance out of many of the intelligence which they have 
generally brought to bear on the industry. In driving motor- 
tractors they have done at least as well as men. Here also light 
hands tell. As drivers they have shown themselves, not only 
skilful and enduring, but economical. The branches which have 
been enumerated cover a wide field. In all of them women have 
excelled. There are other kinds of agricultural work in which some 
women have completely succeeded. But more exceptional quali- 
ties are needed. Here and there a woman has proved herself to 
be a competent ploughman ; but on heavy land, and in ordinary 
times, it is doubtful whether ploughing is a suitable occupation 
for women. In the dearth of male labour threshing was under- 
taken by women. They did it well, and even enjoyed the change 
of scene as the machine travelled from place to place. But itis — 
a dirty and heavy job; it leaves the women too dependent on the 
driver ; and the provision of accommodation, unless the machine 
draws its own caravan for sleeping, must always be a difficulty. 
Whether women generally are fitted to become shepherds is still 
doubtful. It is not an industry which is satisfied by the hooped 
petticoat and beribboned crook of Chelsea China. Shepherds 
are becoming rare and difficult to obtain, because among men it is 
not a popular branch of farm-work. During the lambing season 
it means excessively long hours, not only by day but by night. 
At other times it means exposure in all weathers, and dirty and 
disagreeable work. On all occasions it involves an inexhaustible 
stock of patience. Yet during the War women have done wonders 
among the sheep. The throwing of heavy sheep is a knack which 
they have quickly acquired. But there remained other obstacles. 
During the two months of the lambing season the shepherd must 
live the life of a hermit, and be prepared to be up all night. 
Unless she is exceptionally lucky in her billet she has, when she 
returns for brief intervals fo her empty cottage, to light her fire, 
fetch the water, boil the kettle, prepare her meals, make the bed, 
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and keep her rooms tidy. One Land Army woman, who was 

decorated with the Distinguished Service Bar by Princess Mary 

on the 27th of November, had had charge, in these circumstances, 

of a flock of 200 sheep, 150 of which were breeding ewes, on a 

hill farm in Cornwall since 1917. The sheep had never, in the 

owner’s experience, been healthier or more free from disease, and 

never had a larger proportion of lambs been reared. But during 

all those lonely hours the shepherd must have drawn heavily on her 

courage and endurance. Yet she loved the work, and found in it 

the rich reward of a task well done. The sheep responded to her 

ceaseless care; though not credited with high intelligence, they 

are affectionate animals with strong maternal instincts. She 

learned to know them all as individuals, and they welcomed her 
appearance on the hill or in the fold as human beings welcome 
the coming of their closest friends. From what I have seen of 

the Land Army, I believe.that many had the spirit and endurance 

to do the same. But in ordinary times I should hesitate to 

recommend shepherding as an industry to any but exceptional 

women. 

The Cornish shepherdess is the last person to think herself a 
heroine. What she had done seemed a simple matter-of-fact duty. 
The same may be said of all the other women who won distinc- 
tions. Some had gained the decoration by exceptional skill, 
others by the exhibition of courage, resourcefulness and prompti- 
tude of no ordinary kind in preventing accidents or in dealing with 
animals rendered savage with pain or panic. Here, for instance, 
is the record of a Land Army girl who swam a rapidly rising river, 
roped a cow standing half-submerged on an island, and brought 
her across the stream to the bank ; here is another who, hanging on 
to fhe fence with one hand, saved, one by one, a litter of small 
pigs from drowning in a half-frozen pond; here is a third who, 
wheeling a barrow along a road, met two riderless, runaway 
horses ; by putting her barrow across the road she checked one, 
seized its reins, scrambled on its back, and caught and held the 
other. Here is the case of a Land Army girl who, when a cow 
mad with pain after calving was killing her calf, and when none 
of the men would go near her, went into the box, pacified the 
maddened animal, and saved the calf. Here is another case. 
A man entered the box of a bull in order to put on its chain, he 
was knocked down, and the bull was beginning to gore him, but 
a Land Army girl, climbing the barrier, kicked the bull so vio- 
lently on the nose that the animal backed, giving the man time to 
rise; and, as a result, both escaped. The story ended in 
romance ; I hope both will be ‘happy ever afterwards.’ These 
instances might be multiplied. Yet the girls did not lose their 


' womanly qualities. Among the distinctions conferred was one 
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given to a woman who nursed her friend through diphtheria in a 
lonely cottage, and another to a woman who trudged eleven miles 
through deep snow and a Northumbrian blizzard to fetch the 
doctor for a sick friend. One more illustration of services rendered 
may be taken from the recent railway strike. High praise has 
been justly given to the transport workers who rushed the milk 
supplies to London. Credit is also due to the thousands of Land 
Army girls who, to make this possible, milked the cows at 2 A.M. 
instead of at 5 A.M. and did their day’s work afterwards. One 
at least of the volunteer transport workers was a Land Army girl 
whose days were occupied in work on a farm. As soon as her 
daily job was finished she bicycled twenty-four miles to the start- 
ing-point, and thence drove a motor-lorry to London and back, 
fifty-seven miles each way, and was back at her farm work the 
next morning, with 162 miles of road to her credit by bicycle or 
lorry. Other volunteer workers did splendid work ; few can have 
done better than this girl. ; 

After the signature of the Armistice the Board decided that, 
as soon as labour resumed its normal conditions, it would be neces- 
sary to demobilise the Land Army. The date fixed upon was 
the 30th of November, 1919. The decision was arrived at with 
great regret, but it was felt that the continuance of the expendi- 
ture of public money on outfits, railway warrants, maintenance 
during unemployment, and organisation would arouse hostile 
criticism, and that an outcry against subsidised labour might 
make the position of the Land Army impossible. At the same 
time it was decided to try to form a self-governing Landworkers’ 
Association among all those who were interested in women’s 
work on the land. The proposed Association would endeavour to 
provide, at the expense of the workers themselves, some, if not 
all, of the advantages which the official organisation had secured. 
During the year’s interval of peace the Army dwindled in numbers. 
In the dead agricultural months of December to February 1918-19 
many retired. But of those who were still enrolled on the 
30th of November, 1919, it was estimated that 75 per cent. wished 
to remain on the land. Of the physical advantages which women 
have derived from their work, their splendid appearance of fit- 
ness, easy carriage, and steadiness of eye are striking proofs. 
Drawn from all classes, many of them have developed that love 
of open spaces and country pursuits which makes the, call of the 
land irresistible. The winner of the first prize for milking offered 
to the Land Army in thirteen Home Counties was, three years ago, 
@ servant in a flat in Victoria Street. In one county five of the 
most successful workers were either waitresses in an underground 
restaurant, milliners, or ladies’ maids. In Surrey, out of 299 
Land Army women, 212 have decided to remain on in farm 
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work. Of the remainder 44 are returning io their pre-war life, 
33 are applying for emigration to the Colonies, and 10 are 
candidates for small holdings. Other counties show similar 
results. In the fields hundreds of women have gained health and 
strength, and have found the real interests of their lives and their 
possibilities of happiness. With such a nucleus it is hoped that 
the Landworkers’ Association may flourish and prosper. In any 
case, the Women’s Land Army, at the national crisis which called 
it into existence, has done an admirable piece of work. They 
have conquered the prejudices which met them at the outset. Into 
farm work, as into other activities to which women have been 
admitted, they have brought a reinvigorating influence. They 
have shown that agriculture offers not only a possible but a 
dignified calling for women. They have smoothed away the 
difficulties for their successors. They have given fine proofs of 
grit and endurance. They have rendered their services gallantly 
for a very meagre reward. In all the peace celebrations their 
contingents have received a specially hearty welcome, which 
affords some proof of the public appreciation of their work. They 
pass away regretted by their employers, and carrying with them 
the gratitude of the nation. 


ERNLE. 
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THE UPRISING OF LABOUR: 


AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT 


We have arrived at the time when it is extremely desirable thai 
we should have a national stocktaking. Everything is in a state 
of flux—Politics, Industry, Religion, Seciety—all are profoundly 
disturbed, and new foundations have to be found. This does not 
necessarily mean that we must scrap the old bases upon which our 
greatness and prosperity have been built, but it does emphatically 
imply that we must look at questions from a totally new angle, 
and be prepared to abandon much that we have hitherto regarded 
as indispensable. 

The altered conditions of our life are due to many causes, 
but mainly to the awakening of Labour. The Giant has stretched 
his limbs and is preparing, after a slumber of ages, to plant his 
foot down on ground on which he is reselved to stand—ground 
on which it has hitherto been the fashion to regard the worker 
as a trespasser, or at least as an intruder. Everywhere we see 
the effervescence of this new spirit. A changed and changing 
world is presented to our eyes—a world in which Labour is more 
and more revealed pegging out its ‘ place in the sun ’ and challeng- 
ing the status of those in possession. The War has opened men’s 
eyes to the realities of life, and no longer is there that spirit 
of resignation whereby the toleration was rendered possible of 
social evils which admitted of no justification. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that the war alone is 
the cause of the existing popular ferment. or years before 1914 
the discontent had been prevalent, now smouldering under the 
surface, now bursting into flame as the spark was applied to the 
inflammable material. The war merely gathered to a head the 
combustible forces which were everywhere present in the body 
politic. The sufferings and sacrifices of the war drove home the 
half-learnt lesson that in the method of dealing with great 
problems a revolution was necessary: the spectacle of lavish 
expenditure on war-objects with the accompanying rise in the rate 
of wages and the standard of living did the rest. ‘Never again’ 
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became the watchword of Labour as of the higher statesmanship. 
Never again were the people to relapse into the conditions in 
which they were placed by the play of circumstances before the 
war. 

Nothing is more remarkable and significant in this develop- 
ment of popular feeling than the attitude of indifference, and, 
in its more extreme form, of actual hostility to the old political 
system. In place of the old party shibboleths, new doctrines, 
such as direct action, have become the rallying ground of the 
forces of the labouring people. In their eyes Parliament has 
been disappointing and there is more and more a tendency to 
look to industrial organisation for the means by which to gain the 
ends desired. In fact, this movement of opinion to the Extreme 
Left may be attributed to the subtle influence of the Russian Re- 
volution, which, like its great prototype, the French Revolution or, 
indeed, the later uprising of 1848, created a sympathetic move- 
ment in countries outside the actual area of disturbance. 

But while the dislocation of the old conditions due to the 
war has given an impetus to the movement, the prime cause of 
the revolt against the ordinary methods of constitutional govern- 
ment has in all probability been the failure on the part of both 
the great political Parties in the State to satisfy the true needs 
of the people. Both are equally considered to be unreliable, for to 
the new Labour Party both appear to have wasted the opportuni- 
ties, afforded by their long lease of power, of ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the pecple up to the standard of high statesmanship. 
In the past we have had legislation which in its conception has 
dealt with social questions on the most generous scale, but in 
practice it has, to a large extent, been timid and tentative, and 
only the surface of evils has been touched by it. The Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 with its successors has not gone to the heart of 
the real problem of instructing and training the people, and in 
spite of an expenditure which before the war was greater per 
head than that of any country save America and Germany, we 
were still without any system of the kind worthy of our position 
in the worid. Our housing legislation at the same time was 
appallingly ineffective. Numerous Acts have been passed, to 
improve the homes of the people, but either on account of their 
inadequacy or of the selection of those to whom their administra- 
tion was entrusted, the results have proved to be most unsatisfac- 
tory. Properly an Imperial question, it was often left in the 
hands of local authorities, who only too frequently seem to have 
been unable to cope with the responsibility, and when at length 
a real Imperial housing scheme was first introduced, the financial 
and industrial conditions were so unfavourable that no effective 


progress could be made. 
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In our’ industrial legislation we have been almost equally re- 
miss. Take for example the Factory Acts. More than eighty 
years have come and gone since the need of such protective legisla. 
tion was definitely recognised and the first of these Acts became 
law, but, although constant attempts have since been made to 
improve them, even now they leave much to be desired. Their 
observance moreover notwithstanding the admirable work of the 
limited number of Factory Inspectors has often been gravely 
deficient, and although the workmen have in some instances been 
themselves to blame in their neglect of the rules laid down for 
their protection, much suffering has ensued which ought to have 
been prevented. 

How this indifference to the worker’s welfare has reacted upon 
his mentality is notably illustrated by the complaints which have 
recently been made by the miners. They have pressed no demand 
with more persistence than that better housing accommodation 
should be provided for the mining population ; no count in their 
indictment against the existing system has been sv strongly pre- 
sented as that which deals with the inadequate attention to the 
vital matter of security from accidents in the mines. Doubtless 
there is much to be said on the other side of this question, for 
we know from legal proceedings that, as in the case of factories, 
the workers are at times themselves neglectful of indispensable 
precautions. 

Then‘ again, there is the question of Wages. Their advance 
has been due solely to the growth of the Trade Unions and the 
power that they wield ; very often the advantages have only been 
obtained in the face of considerable opposition, and neither of the 
great Parties can take credit for the improvement that has been 
effected. 

Such then are some of the possible reasons why the working 
classes have lost faith in the old order of Parties and it cannot be 
said that they have been stirred prematurely by the disabilities 
under which they labour. It is now nearly eighty years since 
Disraeli wrote Sybil, a work of tremendous power, in which the 
wrongs of the industrial world were penned with a vivid force 
which no modern writer has excelled, and we are still discussing 
some of the problems to which he drew attention. 

When we return to the general sphere of political action we 
find no less ground for the waning faith in our Party system on the 
part of the worker. A still recent memory is the volume of dis- 
approving comment with which the Old Age Pensions and 
National Insurance Schemes were assailed, and yet they added © 
to the burden of the State not more than twenty millions annually. 
Large as the sum unquestionably is from the old standpoint of 
Gladstonian finance, when a total national expenditure of one 
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hundred millions excited horrified comments, it is small indeed 
when compared with our war expenditure or even with the eight 
hundred or more millions which the country now shoulders. But, 
although the enormous liabilities which the country has now to 
bear must be a matter of gravest concern to anyone at all 
acquainted with the workings of international finance, it is not 
surprising that the worker, noticing this contrast between pre- 
war niggardliness, where social needs were concerned, and war 
and post-war lavishness, where the safety of the nation was in- 
volved, should feel that less than justice was done him in the past 
and be out of countenance with the system which produced such 
results. His estimates of future possibilities based upon the 
glaring disparity revealed in the Great War Expenditure are 
doubtless pitched far higher than is warranted by the circum- 
stances. Living on income and living on capital are widely 
different processes, and that in recent years we have been eating 
up our reserves at an alarming rate cannot be gainsaid. This 
fact will, therefore, have to be borne in mind by the working 
classes if we are to have peace and real progress, and in the long 
run they will realise that untimely demands must recoil upon 
those who make them. They will learn that while present condi- 
tions continue, moderation and patience will do more to advance 
their cause than any of the old short cuts to thé Millennium which 
they are being invited to take by the less thoughtful and responsible 
of their fellow-workmen. They have amongst their leaders men 
of the highest probity and patriotism, and with their guidance 
and under the stern logic of facts as revealed in the events of a hard 
workaday existence they will see the light. 

Although the extensions of the franchise in 1867 and, 1884 
added three million voters to the register, almost entirely of the 
working class, Labour has but now begun fully to appreciate 
its strength. There were, it is true, Labour candidates in some 
numbers at the General Elections of 1906, 1910 and 1911, but 
it was not until the last Election that a great concerted effort, 
embracing in its scope the majority of constituencies in the 
country, was made to win a dominating position for Labour in 
Parliament. The results then secured by the Party were remark- 


able. In Great Britain Labour candidates polled 2,375,202 votes - 


of the 9,690,109 votes cast for all candidates, or about one-fourth 
of the total. Having regard to all the circumstances—the excep- 
tional character of the times which rallied to the Government 
many citizens from a sense of patriotic duty, the powerful stimulus 
given to the Ministerial cause by the anti-German propaganda, 
and the prejudice excited against Labour by the ill-advised speech 
and action of some of its representatives—this Labour poll is 
highly significant as an.indication of the latent strength of the 
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Left wing of our political organisation. For purposes of com: 
p:rison I will set out the figures showing the strength of the various 
erties as expressed by votes :— 





Votes Cast Total 

oe Coalition . . . . . 3,484,269 

Unioniet { ‘Non-Coatition 3 - «+ 869,555 
(Coalition pe 

+ « « « «+ 41,450,443 

Liberal \Non-Coalition . . .«. . 1,298,808 
a 2,749,251 
Labour. . Sh ie aa ee 2,375,202 
National Democratic Party oP Lah aera 161,521 
Other Candidates ‘ ap raed cae Sie ae 560,311 
eee ae a eee Seg 9,690,109 


Tt will be seen that Labour polled nearly double the strength 
of the Non-Coalition Liberal Party, and only 374,049 votes fewer 
than were cast for both wings of that Party. Even when com- 
pared with the forces of the Unionist Party, the Labour figures 
make bey a respectable appearance. But it has been widely 
contended that the contest was one of a ‘ snap’ character, which 
rather concealed than revealed the true mind of the country. It 
has been pointed out, and not without justice, that the expecia- 
tions raised of the exaction of an indemnity from Germany, suffi- 
cient substantially to relieve the burden of the war debt, and the 
enforcement of retributive justice upon the ex-Kajser and his 
minions, brought tc the polls to vote for the Government great 
numbers 6f electors who if they had not been influenced by 
this strong anti-German programme would have strengthened the 
ranks of Non-Coalition Liberalism and Labour. That this claim 
is not ill-founded is shown by the trend of the by-elections since 
the General Election. I am writing without having before me 
the results of the latest series of elections, but they probably will 
not differ widely in character from those which have preceded 
them. For my purposes it will be sufficient to show what the 
position was after the declaration of the poll in the Plymouth 
contest. I accordingly give this table showing the turnover of 


votes to that date. 


Coalition Non-Coalition 
General Election . $23 - echt Wiss 112,973 77,855 
By-Elections Py Sea See Oe 83,883 95,375 
Chango}... =... . 20,080 +17,520 


The ‘stream of tendency ’ here shown is remarkable, and the 
gain is almost entirely on the side of Labour. For example, at 
Rusholme Labour polled 6412 votes against 2985 registered at 
the General Election. As the Liberal candidate secured 224 more 
votes than his predecessor at the General Election and the Coali- 
tion representative polled 3053 fewer votes than his Party’s pre- 
vious nominee, it is obvious that Labour scored at the expense 
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of the Coalition. The Plymouth figures (to take another 
example) show that while the total poll increased by 2013 votes, 
the Coalition majority had decreased by 6554 or by over 55 per 
cent., while at the same time Labour increased its poll by 3958 
and the Liberals their total by 651. 

By-Electoral results, I know, are often unsafe guides, but 
when as in the present instance you have a series of contests all 
telling the same tale it is impossible to ignore their significance. 
But be that as it may, the general trend of opinion would appear 
to be coloured by the possibility of the advent of Labour to power, 
and it is doubtless correct to interpret the signs of the times as 
portending the triumph of Labour rather than of Liberalism. 

Liberalism, partly shorn of its Labour support, is seriously 

weakened, and Labour is gaining new force every day. As far 
as can be seen, nothing is likely to occur in the near future to 
change these conditions. Labour has felt its feet and will pursue 
its advantages in its own way, undeterred by the protests of its 
earlier political associates. This, I think, may be accepted as 
an axiomatic fact of the situation. None the less, it is my 
belief that the time will come when the Labour leaders will 
recognise that, if they are to exercise their full strength, it must 
be on lines different from those which they are now pursuing. 
There is, as we know from our past history, a splendour in isola- 
tion, but we also know by bitter experience that isolation is pos- 
sessed of dangerous qualities which make it inexpedient if success 
and security are to be ensured. Whether we like it or not, there 
can be little doubt that our political system will more and more 
become one of groups. The old party lines may be retained but 
in actual practice men will fight under a number of banners. 
Even in Labour the tendency to divide is evident. The Labour 
member, elected partly on the suffrages of Unionists for his 
patriotic record, and his colleague of the extreme wing, who was 
sent to Westminster on an avowedly revolutionary programme, 
are widely apart. Sooner or later probably the tendencies which 
are creating cleavages in the two older Parties will be as con- 
spicuously manifest in the newest. In any circumstances, for 
good or for ill, we have to reckon with a definite development of 
the group system in our politics, but we need not, I think, be 
alarmed at the prospect. France has contrived to get on very 
well under this system, and with our genius for compromise we 
ought to contrive to manage our affairs efficiently under similar 
conditions. 

Under any group system that may be conceived no single group 
will be able in the future to stand absolutely alone. Only by 
an alliance—coalition if you will—with some other group wil! 
such a body be strong enough to form a durable Government. 
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Labour is not exempt from this disability. On the contrary, 
seeing that in comparison with the Unionists and the Liberals 
it is new to political life, it is all the more bound to associate itself 
with some other group, and its natural leanings inevitably take 
it in the direction of the Non-Coalition Liberals. How much it 
lost at the General Election and the subsequent by-elections by 
refusing to enter into any understanding with the Liberal Party 
may be gathered by a study of the electoral returns. I give below: 
a number of constituencies in which the Coalition candidates 
elected at the General Election were returned by a minority of 
votes owing to the Liberal and Labour candidates fighting a ‘ lone 
hand’ : 


Cunite Combined Liberal 


Constituency ote and Labour Vote 
North St. Pancras . . . . . 7,260 10,247 
South E. St. Pancras. . . . . 4,884 5,783 
Acorington . . . . . . «. ~~ 18,808 14,747 
Bradford, East . . =. =. .- - 9,390 13,419 
Bradford, North. . . . . . 11,048 11,187 
Bristol, East tg CR meee tee ke A 9,434 9,582 
Dewsbury 3 2. Hebe aeeooe. 7,853 10,726 
Great Yarmouth . Sai Rie tenga ss Be 6,741 7,582 
Huddersfield. . : ee ‘ , 15,234 23,993 
OSS ene Cet ee er oe eer 11,114 12,208 
IRR. os vey) od i ee 8,907 13,821 
Rotherham . - ; ; : 11,473 13,562 
Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley ; ager Gy 8,032 11,859 
Tynemouth . é 7 i : bi . 5,883 8,000 
Warri 9 A PR eee coer 10,403 
Cardiff, Pe ren, car eae ae 8,542 
Cardiff, South . . . .. . 8,090 
Ayr ne Orta ea ees eee ane tae 9,565 
Durham Co., Sedgefield . . . . 6,627 
Lancaster Co., Darwen SA Leah 9,014 

re Farnworth No Lieto 10,237 
Leicestershire, Harbro’ Pig oa a eg 8,465 
Lincolnshire, Lindsey PPA Ter 8,310 
Northants, Peterborough ty at Pane. 9,516 
Northumberland, Hexham Oe ace 7,763 
Somerset, Frome . c P 3 “ 11,118 
Warwick, Nuneaton . . . . . 11,198 
Wilts, Swindon .. : ‘ : : 10,180 

ce. a SO 9,261 
Yorks, Cleveland. . . . . . 8,701 
» Don Valley ate Saray Ee 6,095 
eG ee eg eee 8,917 

» Keighley . 4 3 F 5 e 8,820 

» Penistone . Be ht agaee: ear gerd te 7,338 
Carnarvonshire . , o 5 eS ee 10,488 
Lanarkshire, Motherwell 4 . ; 4 6,972 


To these results may be added the figures for the by-election 
contest in Rusholme. At that contest, the Coalition vote was 
9394 and the joint Liberal and Labour poll 10,335. 

There is no necessity to emphasise the significance of the 
figures contained in the above list. They tell clearly their own 
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story of wasted effort due to the misplaced rivalry of two sections 
who, by fighting each other, handed over seats to opponents to 
whose views they were mutually opposed. There were many 
other élections in which narrow Coalition majorities might have 
been converted into Liberal and Labour majorities if the two 
bodies in the constituencies had pulled together. In any future 
election, the general result is not likely to differ very widely from 
that of the last General Election as far as these sectional fights 
are concerned. In many constituencies neither the Liberal nor 
the Labour Party can stand alone. United, they are strong : 
divided, they are weak, and as far as can be seen must be so, 
especially in divisions wheré industrial interests are not pre- 
dominant. A fusion of the two Parties, therefore, seems to be 
the natural course to follow, if they are not to place themselves 
permanently in Opposition. 

In a recent article in the Sunday Herald Mr. Churchill drew 
a powerful picture of the dangers which would attend the acces- 
sion to office of the Labour Party, ‘ while that Party is still 
organised as a class Party, and before it has acquired sufficient 
experience and elements of responsibility and before it has a clearly 
thought-out scheme of practical action.’ Without subscribing to 
the views of the Secretary for War as to the difficulties which the 
Labour Party would find in reconciling with its future policy the 
past support it has given to the doctrines with which it has allowed 
itself to be saddled by extremists, I am strongly of the view that it 
would at the threshold of its existence find itself confronted with 
almost insuperable obstacles to its establishment in power. One of 
its initial difficulties would be to fill some of the most important 
offices in the Government. It has in its ranks no experienced 
lawyers as far as is known, and therefore could not appoint a Lord 
Chancellor or any of the Law Officers of the Crown. It would be 
equally at a loss adequately to fill the Foreign Secretaryship. 
This is an office of tremendous importance from the standpoint 
of the nation’s interest, and to entrust it to anyone without ttain- 
ing and devoid of the experience of world politics which most 
Foreign Secretaries possess might lead to grave complications. I 
say nothing of the Household appointments and of other posts 
which are usually filled by those possessing special qualifications 
for them. They doubtless could be dealt with on new lines with- 
out any serious detriment to national interests. But I do maintain 
that as a general proposition an entirely new force like the Labour 
Party could not constitute a Government in a manner which would 
either conduce to stability or conform with constitutional traditions 
and usages. 

All difficulties of this character in the way of a Labour ad- 
ministration would vanish if the Labour Party joined its forces 
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with those of the Independent Liberals. But to such an alliance 
the Prime Minister is opposed. He considers that to the Liberals 
the Labqur Extremists, by reason of their extravagant demands, 
would prove to be a veritable thorn in the flesh, and he maintains 
that, for some time to come, the present Coalition of Liberals and 
Conservatives is the proper one, and ought to be continued. To 
such a Coalition however there are two undeniable objections. On 
the one hand neither party can give way to the other on matters 
of principle, and though by means of compromise they may be able 
to meet various emergencies as they arise they have no common 
ground on which to base a permanent and stable policy. On the 
other hand, by coalescing, they isolate the Labour Party and make 
the dividing line between political parties one of Class instead of 
political belief. 

But if the Independent Liberals and Labour were to join hands, 
there would at once be possible the formation of a strong Govern- 
ment. Mr. Asquith and the Liberal leaders would bring a body of 
ripe statesmanship to a Liberal-Labour Cabinet which would fairly 
set off the talent arrayed on the other side. And Labour itself would 
gain immensely in strength by such an association. The older 
hands who had already served an apprenticeship on the Treasury 
Bench would gain confidence from the backing of such veterans as 
the Liberal leaders on the Parliamentary stage, the latent talent 
which the Labour Party has in full measure would be properly de- 
veloped, andthe Party as a whole would acquire for itself that sense 
of dignity and responsibility which is essential to its full success. 
No mere fusion of parties, however, will serve in the long run 
to restore parliamentary government to the position of authority 
which it must occupy if it is to be an effective instrument of the 
national will. Parliament has lost ground in the past in failing 
to interpret adequately the purpose of the country. There has 
been too great an incompatibility between Electoral pledges and 
Parliamentary performances. A Parliament elected on one issue 
has taken up an important question outside its Electoral pro- 
gramme and forced it through in the face of violent opposition. 
A case in point is the Education Act of Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment, where Nonconformist opinion was outraged by the pro- 
visions affecting the teaching of religion in rate-aided schools. 
But it is on gerieral principles that I base my argument for a 
reform in our political system. We want to get away from the 
practice of leaving legislative programmes to be framed after an 
Election. A Party should explicitly state what its proposals are, 
and it should not, without exceptional cause, add to the list. 
_ Personally, I should also like to see the principle of the Referen- 
dum introduced, so that in the case of measures not brought before 
the people at the Election the country might have an opportunity 
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of expressing an opinion upon them before they became law. 
This would have a steadying influence on our Parliamentary 
system. What is more to the purpose, it would provide a form 
of veto on legislation, to which the sturdiest democrat could not 
object. 

In these days of popular unrest and widespread revolt from the 
older and more settled traditions of our national life, it is well 
that we should look far ahead and endeavour by judicious guidance 
of the new political forces, which are making their influence felt, 
to reach ground upon which we can firmly stand in the new era 
that is dawning. It is, I am convinced, on the skilful moulding 
of the splendid raw material which Labour is bringing into the 
political arena that our future depends. If we form it as it should 
be formed, with patient understanding alike of its limitations 
and its possibilities for good, we shall achieve success. If, on the 
other hand, we fail to render it every assistance in our power, 
we shall incur a heavy penalty. My own views of the manner in 
which we should discharge our duties, as given above, may be 
summarised as the advocacy of a system in which ripened experi- 
ence should go hand in hand with political youth and guide the 
way to the attainment of ideals which both hold in common. 


ERNEST HATCH. 








A NATIONAL DEBT OF HONOUR: 


THE CASE OF OUR DISABLED OFFICERS 


Ir is time we settled our debt to the British officer, whether soldier 
or sailor, broken in the War. The debt is not heavy in terms of 
cash or civilian sacrifice. But, if ever there has been such a thing 
in the world, it is a national debt, an urgent, solemn debt of 
honour. 

Before going into*the matter I will say something of a scare 
to-day which is helping to put off the question of our debt to the 
British officer, and to put off many other serious matters besides : 
a scare, namely, that we are all ruined and done for, and that the 
curtain is about to be rung down on civilisation. In the December 
issue.of this Review Mr. Beach Thomas put a whizzbang into 
the trench where, from their feather-beds, the prophets are preach- 
ing the end of our Empire. Incidentally, some of them are 
preaching the end of the world into the bargain ; like Dr. Cumming 
in the last century, except that Cumming was reported to have 
taken, on the strength of it, a ninety-nine years’ lease of his house. 
Mr. Thomas kept his temper to admiration in dealing with these 
prophets, diaconal and other; and that is not easy to keep when 
your ears are being tortured by the cracked old clichés of the 
"eighties. What really is there of good bullion stuff in all this 
chatter about our working-classes—including some millions of 
soldiers who fought in France and elsewhere—being Bolshevist 
classes ; our women fallen away from modesty ; our Dominions and 
Crown Colonies on the brink of revolution; our merchants and 
shopkeepers a gang of profiteering,scoundrels ; our trade gone ; our 


_ coffers empty? I have been looking into these assertions since 


last Spring when I denied particularly the foolish one that we 
are ‘ ruined’ or ‘ bankrupt’ ; and I have reached the conclusion 
that, mostly, they are compact of ridiculous trash. Had they 
been spoken before Burchell in The Vicar of Wakefield, he would 
have flourished that good stick of his cut from the wayside hedge, 
and replied with fhe tart monosyllable by which he punctuated 
the remarks of Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs. Mr. Thomas 
is correct in his argument that British fighting fronts and 
munition bases and British agriculture during four years of war 
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offer very little evidence for the case of the pessimists—in other 
words, for the case against Great Britain. 

As to the munition movement, Mr. Thomas does not over- 
state, he understates, the work done in tens of thousands of 
factories large and small. I visited a large number in 1917 and 
1918. Certainly I met some dismal Jimmies as well as Mark 
Tapleys in these workshops; and one of the former foretold to 
me the crash five weeks before it came, only it happened to be a 
German not a British crash. The great invigorating facts I learnt 
from these workshops were (a) that British skill and science in 
industry had made more progress in four years of war than in the 
preceding forty years of peace, (b) that the long-sustained effort of 
the workers, both sexes and all ages up to and over seventy years, 
was the most inspiring thing in the history of British labour. 
I frankly confess that when I first entered those workshops I 
was tinged by a prejudice against labour, much as, when I. went 
for the first time te the Frent in France, I was afflicted—slightly 
—by pessimism. Both of those horrors soon passed. One of them 
passed before I had been half an hour upon the Somme in 1916. 

The people who are prophesying about the decadence and doom 
of Great Britain do so because they have no notion of the perfectly 
glorious output of fighting and skill and Jabour at our fronts and 
bases. Many do not know that, within less than three years, we 
created, on a great manufacturing seale, in this country, key 
industries almost wholly new to us, such as’ magnetos—a 
ludicrously difficult task ; optical instruments; fine limit gauges 
in prodigious quantities; and scientific glass ware. They do not 
know that, but for these new industries, we should have had to 
give in to Germany, or at any rate that France must have been 
overrun : and that in 1915, when we started, we had not the 
skilled labour ; had not by any means all the scientific formulae 
needed ; and, in one appalling case, had not even the material 
to work on, and had—virtually—to invent it! 

We went to school late in life, in 1915. We emerged in 
November 1918 well grounded in industry. Except from the 
standpoint of those who dislike education, this does not argue 
that we are a Bolshevised and bankrupt nation. 

The prophets and pessimists, though many of them mean well, 
are doing harm to the nation. They do not mean to be, but are 
as mischievous as were their first cousins who in 1914 and 1915 
labelled themselves optimists, and vowed the War would be over 
by Christmas. Chiefly, they are mischievous because, being on a 
grotesquely wrong tack, they divert the attention of the nation 
from the urgent and grave problems, economic and social, which 
front us to-day. The problems of production, of education and 
research, of the welding together, into something like a working 
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whole, of capital and labour : these are among the mighty practi- 
cal. questions that are working in the minds of thoughtful people 
to-day. Herein lie really the perils of to-morrow, unless we settle 
down to conserve the good in our system and to reconstruct the 
frail and faulty. Their solution, on which the future of our race 
depends, is not helped, it is. hindered, by rubbish about revo- 
lutionary working classes, profiteering shopkeepers, national bank- 
ruptey, land and ex-munition girls lolling in luxury and shimmer- 
ing in pearl necklaces. 

The problem of the demobilised officer, as I have said, is one 
of those serious matters which are being delayed because by a 
large section of the public overlooked through clamour about our 
ruined condition, and about ‘many things that will never be.’ 
The question of resettling, suitably and generously, in civilian 
life and a peaceful occtipation, our officers, notably the disabled 
officers, may seem a small one. It is unsensational. Well, the 
smaller the better, for then we may reasonably count on disposing 
of it before 1920 is half through. But, thotigh it is sthall compared 
with, for instance, the question of the production of wealth and 
the price and distribution of commodities, it searchingly affects 
the honour of every man and woman in this country whose freedom 
from Germany has been secured by the British fighting man. We 
are free to-day from the German yoke because our fighting men, 
between August 8 and November 11, 1918, finally rolled up the 
German hostiand forced it in effect to capitulate. True, Germany 
at the moment is trying to raise her horrible crest again, owing 
to difficulties about the Treaty. We must leave that matter to 
gallant Foch—he knows how to deal with it. But the blows 
which assured us our liberty were struck on August 8, 1918, near 
Amiens ; on August 21, north of the Somme; later, on the Scarpe, 
and against the Hindenburg Line. 

Some day the full authentic account of that wonderful series 
of battles will be told. A géneration now at school will then 
perhaps know all about the 2ist of August—the Battle of Bapaume 
—an attack thought out and mounted with a skill equal at least 
to anything achieved by Wellington in the Peninsula. It may 
know—and wonder at—a great deal more than the public knows 
to-day about the secret vacillating policy of the ten days at home 
between the 21st of August and the beginning of September. It 
may know exactly to what extent our brilliant and devoted leader- 
ship was encouraged—or, conceivably, somewhat the reverse! To 
present the case of the demobilised officers now in straits, some 
of them destitute, their families near starving, it is not needful 
to go into that. Enough here to emphasisé the truth that had 
that wonderful, masterful series of battles rict been proceeded 
with after August 21-26, 1918; had timid counsels prevailed, the 
War must have drifted on into 1919. Certainly preparations had 
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been made, rightly, at home fora 1919 campaign, but who can say 
what would have happened in such a case—bearing in mind the 
changes in the grouping of the great Associated and Allied Powers 
which have been taking place lately? In any case a 1919 campaign 
would have meant the expenditure by Great Britain of many 
hundreds of millions more than she spent, ending the struggle in 
November 1918. Surely then the least the country can do is to 
settle, completely and promptly, her debt to the officers disabled 
in her service—the officers who carried out the magnificent plans 
of our High Command in France. 

In the past the term ‘officer’ may have aroused suspicion 
or resentment in those whose watchword is democracy. It 
cannot by any stretch of imagination do so to-day, for the simple 
reason that the vast bulk of the disabled officers in dire straits, 
indeed of the demobilised officers generally, is part and parcel of 
democracy. 

The old officer class is no. burden to democracy to-day. 
Virtually, it has passed away into English history—for the safety 
and in the service of democracy. It rests for ever in France, in 
Belgium, in Gallipoli. The very glorious story of its devotion is the 
story of Mons, the Marne, the Aisne, Ypres, Festubert, Neuve 
Chapelle. The great bulk of the disabled officers for whom a group 
of ardent English women and men—among them Lady Haig and 
Lady Beatty, Lieutenant-General Sir A. Codrington and Major- 
General Sir H. Ruggles-Brise—have been striving, what is that 
bulk but democracy itself? These disabled officers rose from the 
ranks. They gained commissions in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
through gifts of intelligence and character which the mass of their 
people are proud of, rightfully. Democracy does not mean that a 
man must not rise above his fellows : that would be democracy gone 
stark mad or Bolshevist : it does not mean that when a man has 
risen through merit in the field or in the workshop, he must be 
thrust aside or be wastefully and brutally returned to the ranks 
out of which by valour and competence he lifted himself. It may 
therefore be taken as established that this case of the disabled 
officers is, of its very essence, a democratic case—the officers who 
strove and suffered for British liberty and safety, at the Somme, 
at Arras, Cambrai, in Flanders, and finally in the mighty conflicts 
from March to November 1918. 

It is a terrible fact that, though a most earnest effort has been 
and is being made to get these men reasonably placed in civilian 
life, the problem is still far from solution. The Ministry of 
Pensions has helped the band of men and women who are work- 
ing for the disabled officers. A great deal has been attempted, 
something—possibly, as things go in these days of many claims, 
a good deal—has been done. Yet it remains that excruciating 
cases are constantly coming to notice. Employment in some 
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degree suitable to these disabled soldiers is wanted ; the very means 
of a decent livelihood, the barest necessities of existence, are lack- 
ing often. Suppose a political leader or newspaper had dared to 
suggest during the Battle of the Somme or the Flanders struggles 
in 1917, or during the German offensive in 1918, that, a year 
and a half after victory, hundreds or thousands of officers risen 
from the ranks would be demobilised and on their beam-ends— 
what a shout of anger and derision there would have been! Yet 
that is what has happened—exactly. 

_ The Disabled Officers Naval and Military Fund, registered 
under the War Charities Act of 1916, is the noble, struggling insti- 
tution which has been some two or three years working in this 
cause. At first it was managed by a very small committee, and the 
funds were raised as privately as possible, because those who 
started it well understood the aversion of gallant men from any 
appeal to the public, no matter how cruel their straits. But later, 
when these cases of need, of absolute destitution, greatly increased, 
the founders recognised that publicity and a wide appeal could not 
be avoided. As for the working expenses of the movement, they 
have been practically nothing—under three halfpence in the pound 
of the subscriptions. A few instances, from the last annual report, 
of the kind of case the Disabled Officers’ Fund has been con- 
tinuously relieving may be cited. They are quite of the ordinary 
kind. I take them more or less haphazard from the list : 


2np Lieut.—Served 9th August, 1914, to 24th January, 1919. Married, 
1 child. Discharged through gun-shot wound in left thigh and arm. No 
pension yet. Service gratuity 971. 13s, Od. Before War was a traveller 
earning 200/. per annum: Specialist orders at least 6 months’ complete 
rest and special diet. Has no income to pay the expenses and is unable 
to work. 

Lizut.—Served from 21st January, 1915, to 9th May, 1919. Married, 
5 children. Disability—shell shock and nervous breakdown. Pension not 
assessed. Service gratuity not received. Before War was sports master 
earning 1901. At present unemployed. Asks for grant for maintenance 
until he receives pension or gratuity. 

Sus-Lizur.—Served February, 1915, to February, 1918. Invalided on 
account of tuberculosis. Married. Before War was a fisherman sharing 
profits. Had been mine-sweeping continuously during three years. Was 
granted a temporary pension to November 1918. When he applied to this 
Fund pension was still under re-assessment. He had had no money since 
November, and was consequently unable to pay for the diet necessary for 
a tubercular patient; was in urgent need and had spent all savings. 

2np Lizut.—Served from April, 1916, to March, 1919. Invalided on 
account of shell-shock and acute neurasthenia. Pension not yet assessed. 
Papers still at War Office. Service gratuity 651. Unmarried. Prior to 
the War this officer was an apprentice outfitter. Has now applied for a 
training course at the Ministry’s Academy of Cutting, but owing to the 
pension not being settled yet no State financial assistance can be given him. 
He was summoned by the Ministry of Labour from Wales, as they stated 
his training course was now ready, but on arriving in London he finds 
neither pension nor training is settled. 
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Lapur.—Served from 28th January, 1896, to 27th November, 1018. 
Invalided on account of neurasthenia, mental strain, and rupture. Married, 
two children. Before War was in ranks; commissioned in France for ser- 
vice in the field, 1915. Pension was not assessed. No gratuity or private 
means. Was in financial straits, having had heavy doctor’s bills, and had 
been obliged to take eldest boy from school. Bank in error overpaid him 
371. 15s., which he had to refund. 

2nv Liwur.—Served 10th September, 1914, to 10th February, 1919. 
Married, 3 children. Disability—stomach wound, blown up by shell. 
Pension assessed at 30 per cent. and advance of 101. received. Service 
gratuity 501. 18s. Before War was galvaniser earning 12s. 6d. per diem. 
Has been, reeeiving 21. 1s. per week for the last three weeks from Local 
Unemployment Fund. Has been compelled to borrow pending the grant 
from the Government for course which he is taking up at Manchester. 
Asks for a grant to settle debts so that he can make a clear start. 

Lieut.—Served from December, 1899, to January, 1918, when he was 
placed on half pay on account of illness due to active service. Married, 
1 child. Pension not assessed. Gratuity not received. Since being put on 
half pay he has received no pay. His brother officers have been assisting 
him. He was a regular soldier and has 19 years’ service. Is now seriously 
ill and going into hospital. Asks for a grant to support his wife and child. 
Absolutely without means. 

Lieut. and QuarTeRMAsTER.—Served from 27th April, 1880, to 
llth November, 1917. Married, 7 children, all under 14 years of age. 
Invalided through an accident while on military duty. Service pension 
2s. 1bd. per diem. No gratuity yet. Is still under the doctor as result 
of accident (spine, concussion of brain, and loss of memory). Wife is 
also not in good health. Asks for help until able to take up work, as he 
cannot support large family on service pension. Has applied to Ministry 
of Pensions for disability pension not yet awarded. 


I have been in an advaneed dressing station or two when the 
walking or shambling wounded, all over mud and blood, are coming 
in ; and that is rather harrowing. But a list like this a year or so 
after victory is worse. It is utterly humiliating and mocking. 


This business has to be cleared off. So long as it remains 
unsettled, the nation’s honour lies under a thick, disgusting cloud. 
It breeds ‘ pacifism’ and pessimism and Bolshevism and pro- 
Germanism and all the rest of those morbid passions of the dis- 
traught. Our way and boast have been to settle such matters by 
the voluntary method ; and, though the method has its defects, 
we have had humiliating evidence within the last year or so that 
the official method has defects too, with a vengeance where 
soldiers and sailors are concerned. Nevertheless a term must 
obviously be set to the thing. It cannot be suffered to drag on 
and on indefinitely. We shall have to fix approximately on a 
date : and, if the voluntary and kindly human appeal is not suffi- 
ciently responded to by then, the State will have to shoulder the 
burden : i.e. the public will have to pay its debts. 


Grorce A. B. Dewar. 
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FROM THE OLD-AGE PENSIONERS’ 
| STANDPOINT 


THE Report the Majority of the Committee on Old-Age Pensions 
have issued is undoubtedly a notable document, one that throws 
much-needed light on a very difficult subject. We have all good 
reason to be grateful to the framers of it for the sympathetic spirit 
in which they have done their work, the thought they have given 
to the doing of it, the infinite care with which they have sifted 
and sorted the evidence brought before them. So well, indeed, 
have they done it, in many respects, that I for my part feel as if 
it smacked almost of presumption to call in question the conclu- 
sions at which they have arrived. None the less call some of them 
in question I must, even at the risk of seeming to cavil; for I 
cannot but think that were these members of the Committee a 
little more in touch with old-age pensioners than they are, did 
they really know them and their ways, their feelings, whims, and 
fancies, they would have framed their report somewhat differ- 
ently. They had before them, it is true, two old-age pensioners, 
who gave very interesting and valuable evidence, we are told. 
Had they had two hundred, however, instead of only two, their 
acquaintance with the old-age pensioner class, i.e. the aged poor, 
might still have been but scant, too scant for them to speak with 
authority on what concerns their welfare. And the Old-Age 
Pension Law was passed, we must not forget, for the express 
purpose of securing the welfare of the aged poor, the aged 
deserving poor, a fact that it behoves us surely to bear well in 
mind when making suggestions for alterations in that law. 

The aged poor, and especially the aged deserving poor, are as 
a Class by no means easy to know. One may spend years of one’s 
life seeking diligently to know them; and yet, at the end, as I 
have learnt to my cost, go hopelessly astray sometimes when try- 
ing to give them a helping hand. I shall, therefore, in telling of 
what they think of our old-age pension system, of the reforms in 
it on which their hearts are set, and this is an all-important 
matter just now, it seems to me, make it my aim to let them 
speak for themselves so far as possible, merely re-echoing what I 
have heard them say. 
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Before the pension law came into force, I was already at work, 
trying to get into touch with those for whose benefit it had been 
passed. lor I was anxious to learn how it would affect them, 
when it was in force, whether it would really better their lot; 
anxious to learn, too, what they themselves thought of this law, 
whether they were, or were not, sure that it would work for good 
among them, add to their happiness as well as their comfort. I 
went about among them not only in London, but in provincial 
towns and rural districts, paying them visits wherever they were 
to be found, in workhouses, many of them, in their own little 
homes some of them, in the homes of their relatives others. 
And wherever I went I explained to those whom I met exactly 
what the law would do for them, how it would secure for each one 
of them 5s. a week if they were, or when they were, seventy ; 
unless indeed, they were criminals, drunkards, or loafers; and | 
took it for granted, of course, that none of them were. From 
first to last I talked things over with more than a thousand old 
men and women, becoming the while on intimate terms with 
many of them, on quite friendly terms, indeed, with a fair 
number. And the overwhelming majority of them hailed the 
prospect of becoming old-age pensioners with delight, even though 
their pensions were to be only 5s. a week; and I was careful to 
explain to them that on 5s. no human being could live—a remark 
at which many of them smiled, I noticed. Among the whole 
thousand and more there were hardly twenty who did not seem to 
care whether they had pensions or not. 

* Now that’s real good news; that’s worth hearing,’ 1 was 
told at every turn; and cries of joy were raised. ‘ You’re quite 
sure, though, that it’s true, ain’t you?’ they many of them 
asked. ‘We've so often been told as pensions was coming and 
they never came,’ they would add, apologetically. ‘You don’t 
know all 5s. a week sure means to us.’ 

It was the poor old people in workhouses who rejoiced the 
most whole-heartedly at the thought of having pensions. There 
was something quite pitiable, indeed, in their keen delight, their 
real joy. For, in spite alike of warnings and exhortations, they 
almost all took it for granted that, when once they had their 
pensions, they would be able straightway to say goodbye to their 
pauper refuge and go forth into the world again, free men and 
women. Such of them as had relatives seemed quite sure that 
these relatives would be only too glad to have them as housemates, 
when they could have with each of them 5s. a week; while a 
goodly section of the alone-standing, the ‘ belongingless,’ as they 
are called in the North, had never a doubt but that they had 
friends with whom they could live. So firmly, indeed, were they 
for the most part convinced good homes were waiting for them, 
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that, when I begged them to let me go and see the owners of 
these homes, so as to guard against mistakes, they almost all 
consented, and gave me the addresses quite gleefully. And they 
were genuinely surprised, nay shocked, as well as bitterly dis- 
appointed, when I had to break the news to them, to nearly 99 
out of every hundred of them, that neither their friends nor 
yet their relatives could provide homes for them, gladly as many 
of them would have done so if they could. Some of the old 
women were quite heart-broken when I told them the result of 
my quest. 

‘What's the good of a pension, I’d like to know, if I’ve got 
to stay on here?’ I was asked again and again and indignantly. 
‘But I won’t stay on here. I'll go out and fend for myself,’ 
most of them ended by declaring. 

And when the time came that they could claim their pensions, 
go out many of them did, although they knew quite well that 
going out must spell for them neglect, squalor, semi-starvation. 

When first I took to filling in application forms for pensions, 
and that was as soon as they were issued, I was warned to be 
very careful what questions I asked the applicants, as the attempt 
—feeble though it were—made in the Old-Age Pension Law to 
differentiate between the deserving and the undeserving, excited 
resentment among them. Among the hundreds of old men and 
women for whom I have filled in these forms, during the last twelve 
years, I have, however, never come across any trace of this 
resentment. On the contrary many of them rejoiced openly when 
they found that criminals, drunkards, and the like could not claim 


pensions. ‘ That is as it should be,’ they maintained. ‘The 
likes of them don’t deserve to be pensioners. It’s paupers them 
ought to be.’ 


Odd as it may seem perhaps, and quite illogical as it is, there 
is undoubtedly in the eyes of the respectable poor a fundamental 
difference between old-age pensions and poor relief. Many an 
old man, and still more old women, who would rather starve than 
accept poor relief, i.e. relief from the rates, accept pensions, i.e. 
relief from the taxes, gladly. Why it should be thus it would 
be difficult to explain, but thus it certainly is. There is a strong 
feeling among the respectable poor that they may become pen- 
sioners without losing caste; whereas, if they become paupers, it 
is otherwise : then their relatives may be ashamed of them. Many 
of them have told me, some with tears in their eyes, what a 
comfort it was to them to obtain their pensions, as then they 
knew that they need never become paupers. 

This is a noteworthy fact, it seems to me; for the majority 
of the members of the Committee are evidently under the impres- 
sion that, among the poor, old-age pensions are regarded merely 
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as @ form of poor relief; that the old pauper taint clings to these 
pensions, in fact ; and that this is a grievance among pensioners. 
So convinced are they it is a grievance, that they insist, in their 
Report, that it must be redressed, even though the redressing of 
it would entail a large expenditure, and the remodelling of our 
whole old-age pension system. They may be right; it may be 
a grievance ; but if it is, it is certainly one of which I have never 
heard even a whisper when talking with members of the class to 
which the average old-age pensioner belongs. My own impression 
is, and it is founded on what I have heard these people say, that 
were a plebiscite on the subject to be taken, the overwhelming 
majority of the respectable poor would vote in favour of the dis- 
tinction between the deserving and the undeserving being not 
only maintained, but strengthened. 

I was also warned, in those early days, that the old people 
would certainly resent the questions concerning their means that 
T must ask them, before I could fill in their applications for pen- 
sions. So they did some of them, but only those whose means 
disqualified them for full pensions. I have never yet come across 
a would-be pensioner who showed resentment, when asked the 
amount of his earnings or savings, unless his income from them 
was above 8s. a week. And the income of the overwhelming 
majority of old-age pensioners is under that sum. Of that we 
have proof; for of the 920,198 old men and women who are now 
receiving pensions, 855,274 receive full pensions, i.e. those 
granted only to persons with 8s. a week or less. Very few 
of the old women for whom I filled in applications had any regular 
income at all. Most of them had nothing wherewith to eke 
out their pensions but the chance gifts of their friends and their 
own casual earnings. For them, therefore, and not only for them, 
but also for the average old-age pensioner, under the law as it 
stands, the ‘ income limit’ of which we hear so much is of no 
importance. For only 64,924 out of the whole 920,198, indeed, 
is it of any importance. It is fixed too low, of course, as prices 
are, and ought in fairness to be raised; nonetheless, low as it 
is, it entails no hardship on the great mass of the pensioners. It 
does not touch them at all; and can hardly, therefore, be classed 
as a grievance. Yet the majority of the Committee are so sure 
it is a grievance that, for the sake of redressing it, they recom- 
mend that there shall be no means limit at all. 

So far as I can judge there are only two clauses in our Old- 
Age Pension Law, that are regarded by the aged poor themselves 
as grievances, only two against which they cherish real resent- 
ment. These are the clause that fixes the amount of the pension, 
and that which determines the age at which a pension may be 
obtained. And the first of the two did not rank as a grievance 
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when the law came into force. Most of those to whom pensions 
were granted, in 1908, were much too glad to have 5s. a week quite 
secure to cavil because it was not 7s. 6d. 

The poor, even the aged poor, are born optimists, we must 
not forget ; they do not go forth to meet troubles half way, as 
their richer fellows are prone to do; do not ‘ borrow sorrow,’ as 
their saying is. When pensions were first granted, thousands 
of pensioners began by being firmly convinced that, with 5s. a 
week, they could pay their way, providing themselves with neces- 
saries the while. I felt quite appalled sometimes when they 
told me of all they were going to do with their 5s. Had it been 
the veriest widow’s cruse of oil they could hardly have pinned their 
faith to it more implicitly. And when I ventured to remonstrate, 
to remind them that, let one pinch and save as one will, 5s. will 
not go far, this is the sort of answer I have received more often 
than not : 

“Yes, yes, you're right. It will be a hard pinch, I know, 
but I’ll weather, you’ll see. I’ve had a sight less nor 5s. to do 
on many a week. Old folk don’t need much food, you know. 
Yes, there’s the rent, it’s true; and I munn ’ave a bit of coal. 
But it will all come right in the end, you’ll see: money goes 
further nor you’d think when one gives a bit o’ thought to the 
laying of it out.’ 

And evidently money does go quite extraordinarily far when 
the laying of it out is in the hands of worthy old people who are 
haunted by the fear that, if their supply of it fails them, they 
may have to go to the workhouse. Were it otherwise many more 
old-age pensioners would have died of starvation than did. As 
it was, although such of them as had relatives to help them, or 
had some little savings to supplement their 5s. a week, lived in 
a fair amount of comfort, among those who had no relatives and 
no savings, even in these early days there was great suffering, and 
marvellously little complaining. I have known many old-age pen- 
sioners who faced the world quite cheerily although they never 
by any chance had a square meal, hardly knew, indeed, what 
it was not to feel hungry. Some of them, even when questioned, 
stoutly refused to admit that they were on short commons with 
their 5s. So well indeed did they play their part, that I never 
realised how nearly the grim wolf was hovering around them, until 
T took them the news that their 5s. was to be 7s. 6d. Then the 
cries of delight that were raised told their own tale. 

Many of these old people were quite touchingly thankful for 
the extra half-crown a week that was given to them in 1916, 
although they must have been fully alive to the fact that their 7s. 6d. 
would not go so far as their 5s. had gone in 1909. Still, as prices 
went higher and higher, and the struggle for life became more 
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and more keen, there did undoubtedly spring up among them, 
especially among such of them as were alone-standing, much 
bitterness. They felt that they were being unjustly treated, and 
they resented it ; they resented it the more because, whereas they 
were becoming poorer and poorer, those around them, men and 
women of their own class, were becoming richer and richer, more 
lavish with their money, more flauntingly extravagant. Even 
then, however, although there was clamouring for higher pensions, 
it was among the few, not the many. Still among the’many there 
is clamouring now ; for the feeling is general -that to give them 
pensions of 7s. 6d. a week is ‘ real down cruel,’ food being the 
price that it is. This is undoubtedly a very real grievance among 
them. 

Unlike the money grievance, the age grievance has from the 
first been a very sore grievance among the aged poor of all sorts 
and conditions. When the Old-Age Pension Law was passed, there 
was undoubtedly great rejoicing among those who were seventy or 
more ; but there was also bitter disappointment mingled with wrath 
among their relatives who were between sixty and seventy. This 
is the strain in which many of them talked in those days, and 
they talk in much the same strain to-day : 

“Seventy! Why we shall be in our graves before we’re 
seventy, and what’s the use of a pension when one’s in one’s 
grave, I’d like to know? Why at sixty, we’ve mostly one leg 
in the grave, even if we ain’t got two. Seventy indeed !’ 

‘ It’s gentlefolk as have fixed that seventy ; that’s easy to sev,’ 
some of them would add scoffingly. ‘ Mebbe gentlefolk ain’t old 
till they’re seventy. But us, why we’re old at sixty, real old! ’ 

‘I might have kept on till I was sixty-five,’ a woman once 
told me, with an odd little catch in her voice. ‘I really think I 
might, but it’s no good trying to keep on till I’m seventy. I’m 
only just sixty—you’d never think it to look at me—and I’m as 
old as old can be, fair worn out. If they’d give us pensions at 
sixty-five, now, it ain’t me as would say a word. Sixty-five ’ud 
be fair, but seventy! Why to talk to such as us of seventy is 
just foolishness.” And what that woman said then many other 
women say now, men too, and very bitterly, whenever the pension 
law comes up for discussion. 

Already twelve years ago, there was a strong feeling among 
a section of the aged poor that to fix seventy as the age at which 
old-age pensions were to be granted, smacked of mockery; and 
since then that feeling has spread to all sections alike, increasing 
in intensity the while. At the present time it is stronger than 
ever before ; it is at the root, indeed, of nine-tenths of the railing 
one hears against the Old-Age Pension Law. Never was there 
a clause in any law that stirred up so much animosity among decent 
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old people as clause 2 (1) in this law, never was there one that so 
many poor old people regard as unjust. The mere mention of it 
seems to act on some of their nerves as the proverbial red rag 
on a bull. 

Now these two grievances, the money grievance and the age, 
are both very sore grievances among the poor. They both 
kindle ill-feeling, excite resentment ; the age grievance even more 
than the money, at any rate among the respectable poor. Could 
they be redressed, could the amount of the pensions be increased 
even by what might seem a trifle ; could the age at which pensions 
may be obtained be lowered even by five years, most of the aged 
poor would be fairly content. Such at any rate is the impression 
I have gained by going about among them and listening to what 
they tell me. To be fairly content they must have more than 
7s. 6d. a week, for on that they cannot live in decent comfort, 
in this our day, even if they have some little savings, or earnings. 
And they must have it before they are seventy ; for, as they know, 
the chances are they will be in their graves at that age. They 
some of them have minor grievances, but these would soon be of 
no account were their two chief grievances redressed. And every 
member of the Committee admits practically that they ought to 
be redressed. Nay, more, every member recommends that one 
of them should forthwith be redressed, in one way or another. 

The framers of the Majority Report have tackled the money 
grievance quite fairly, so far at least as one who knows nothing 
of State finances can judge. By recommending that old-age 
pensions shall be raised to 10s. a week, they probably went as 
far as they could towards rendering justice to the pensioner class 
without inflicting hardship on any other class; 10s. is only half- 
a-crown more than most of the pensioners are now receiving; 
none the less that extra half-crown would, as they say, ‘make all 
the difference in life to them.’ On 10s. a week they would be 
able to get along, they feel sure, some of them at any rate, although 
it would be a hard pinch, they admit. And I am inclined to think 
they would be able to get along, such of them at any rate as are 
still able to earn a few shillings wherewith to eke out their 
pensions ; such, too, as have some little savings to fall back upon, 
always providing they have relatives at hand to look after them, 
always providing, in fact, they are not belongingless. With the 
belongingless it would be otherwise, of course. Even if their 
pensions were raised to twice 10s. there would not be much getting 
along for them. Still, if the Committee’s recommendation be 
accepted and 10s. old-age pensions be granted, the pensioners who 
have helpful friends or relatives will certainly feel that one of the 
two grievances they resent most, has been removed. 

The age grievance would undoubtedly be much more difficult 
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to redress than the money grievance. So difficult, indeed, would 
the redressing of it be, owing to the expenditure it would 
entail, that we can hardly wonder the majority of the members 
of the Committee refused to tackle it, shelved it in fact. It is 
hard to. see what else they could do, indeed, in these 
days. We shall have to wait before this grievance can be dealt 
with successfully. Thus, had the majority of the Committee 
rested content with redressing the money grievance, with recom- 
mending that the amount of the pension should be raised, and 
with it the ‘income limit,’ there would, perhaps, have been but 
little reason to cavil at their Report, even though in it they had 
recommended that the age grievance should be shelved for the 
time being. Unfortunately it is not for the time being only that 
they would fain shelve it : by recommending that old-age pensions 
shall be granted to all comers at seventy, rich and poor alike, they 
have certainly done their best to shelve it for ever, to place an 
insuperable bar in fact in the way of these pensions ever being 
granted to those under seventy. For were their recommendation 
accepted, the number of old-age pensioners would speedily become 
so large, the cost of their pensions therefore so high, that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be willing to face the additional 
expenditure that would be entailed by lowering the age. Prae- 
tically the granting of old-age pensions to everyone, no matter 
how rich, at seventy, would mean that these pensions would never 
be granted to anyone, no matter how poor, at sixty-five. And 
the aged poor are bent on having pensions at sixty-five. On that 
their hearts are set. 

The majority of the Committee must be hopelessly out of touch 
with the aged poor, if they really think that the granting of old- 
age pensions all round would be regarded by them as the redressing 
of a grievance. Why, in their eyes it would be an additional 
grievance, one which, when they realised what it meant, they 
would resent far more bitterly than they resent any grievance 
they have now. As for telling them to look to the Insurance 
Office for help while waiting for old-age pensions, that they would 
regard as an insult as well as an injury. I could count on my 
fingers every woman I know who, being above sixty, is insured. 

Curiously enough, one of the reasons given in the Report for 
abolishing the means qualification for old-age pensions, is that 
‘equality of treatment’ would thus be secured. It would, how- 
ever, be extremely difficult, I am afraid, to make the average 
old-age pensioner understand wherein the equality lies, even if 
he—or she—cared a whit for such treatment. A poor old woman 
who has nothing beyond her pension but her own scant earnings, 
would certainly fail to see any equality between her own treatment 
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and that of a well-to-do woman, who was spending, perhaps, more 
than 10s. a week on her lap-dog, even though they both had 
pensions of precisely the same amount. To her it would seem 
quite grotesquely unjust, indeed, that they should both have pen- 
sions of the same amount. That she would assuredly regard 
as a scandal, an outrage. And that they should both receive their 
pensions at precisely the same age, she would regard as a still 
more glaring scandal, a greater outrage; and with good reason. 

‘Mebbe gentlefolk ain’t old till they’re seventy. But us, why 
we're old at sixty, real old.’ That it is thus is undoubtedly the 
firm belief of the poor, a belief, too, for which there is some 
foundation. A London doctor, who has patients of all sorts and 
conditions, tells me he always takes it for granted, when he sees 
a woman patient for the first time, that she is seven years younger 
than she seems, if she belongs to the needy class ; and seven years 
older than she looks, if she is one of the well-to-do. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, in London—in the country it may be different, he 
admits—the average woman who has to battle for life is already 
at fifty-six as old as the average well-cared-for woman at seventy. 
Whether in this he is right or wrong, it would be rash to say ; still, 
of the needy-class women whom I know, nineteen out of every 
twenty would certainly be prepared to swear that he is right. 
And among the old-age pensioners there are already nearly twice 
as many women as men ; and there would probably be nearly four 
times as many, were universal pensions ever to become the order 
of the day. For the average middle-class woman, higher-class 
woman too, perhaps, will assuredly claim her pension if the chance 
be given to her, whatever her men folk may do—or say. She 
will see no reason indeed why she should not claim it, no matter 
how little she may need it ; for 26/. a year always comes in useful, 
especially in such daysas these. She would claim it, I am inclined 
to think, even if she had, as the Majority Report suggests, to go 
and fetch it. But of that there is no chance, let the law be worded 
as it may : a woman of seventy can always obtain 4 doctor’s cer- 
tificate that she is not strong enough to venture out. 

We are told, in the Report, that granting pensions to all who 
choose to claim them at seventy, would cost only 9,000,000. a 
year more than granting them only to persons whose income at 
that age is 42]. a year, or under. Unless all the omens are at 
fault, however, it would probably cost considerably more. Still, 
even 9,000,0001. is a large price to pay, surely, for securing an 
equality of treatment which would stir up the righteous indignation 
of a fairly large section of the community. 

The strongest argument advanced for the abolition of the means 
limit is, of course, that it would encourage thrift; and were we a 
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logical nation, no doubt it would. For, in theory, the fact that, 
if a man at seventy has saved enough to bring him in more than 
211. a year, he cannot claim a full pension, ought to make strongly 
against thrift, against any form of saving indeed. It ought to 
do so ; but, curiously enough, it almost never does. I have sought 
and diligently for proofs that it did, and I have failed to find 
them ; while I have found many proofs that, since the Old-Age 
Pension Law came into force, there has been more saving in the 
pensioner class than ever before. I have never met with any 
case in which a man—or a woman—has, through fear of losing 
his chance for a pension, been less thrifty than he would otherwise 
have been. Nor have I ever met an old-age pensioner who would 
admit that such cases occur. They do occur just now and then, 
no doubt; but very rarely even now, when the means limit is 
only 211. a year. We may safely conclude, therefore, that they 
would occur more rarely still were it raised to 42]. As we have 
already seen, the means limit, even at 21/., does not touch the 
average old-age pensioner. To him it is a matter of indifference. 

As for the minor recommendations made in the Majority 
Report, not one of them, if acted on, would evoke the gratitude 
of the great mass of the old-age pensioners; while one of them, 
i.e. the recommendation that imprisonment should no longer be 
a bar to obtaining a pension, would evoke the disapproval of the 
more respectable of the pensioners. So would also, I am inclined 
to think, the proposal that such of them as require help should 
apply to the Poor-Law Guardians for it. On the other hand, there 
is a recommendation, which would have kindled boundless grati- 
tude among these respectable pensioners, had the Committee made 
it. And the Committee would have made it, I feel sure, had they 
been really in touch with the pensioner class, especially as it is one 
that would cost nothing, in money at any rate. 

Thousands of old-age pensioners are belongingless ; they have 
neither kith nor kin able and willing to provide them with homes. 
They must, therefore, either live alone, or go to the workhouse ; 
for, in this our day, it is almost impossible to find an outsider who 
will board, lodge and tend an old man or woman for 7s. 6d. a 
week, or twice that sum. 

Now, living alone after seventy, even on 10s. a week, is sheer 
misery, a8 a rule; for they who at that age can tend themselves, 
cater, cook, wash, and clean for themselves, are but few; and, 
when illness comes, as it is almost bound to come, living alone 
is impossible. This these poor old people know : they know that 
old-age pensioners though they be, sooner or later they will have 
to betake themselves to the workhouse, or some other abode where 
all sorts and conditions are admitted ; and among the more respect- 
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able of them, this is the cause of great distress, and is a real 
grievance. They resent it bitterly, in a way they could never 
resent such trifles as being called upon to render an account of 
their possessions, or answer any questions the ‘ Pension Gentle- 
man’ may choose to ask them. Had the members of the Com- 
mittee realised how very strong this feeling is among the old-age 
pensioners who are belongingless, had they realised too, how many 
of them are belongingless, never would either the Majority or the 
Minority have closed their Reports, without insisting on the 
necessity of some sort of homes reserved exclusively for respectable 
old people being provided for them at once. This they would 
assuredly have done, even though by doing it they were going 
beyond what they were appointed to do. For the thought of 
being forced to go to the workhouse, or any other house to which 
the worthless, thieves and vagabonds, are admitted, is a real 
trouble to many very decent old people. The fear of it haunts 
them, and would continue to haunt them, even though every 
recommendation made in the Majority Report and the Minority 
alike, were carried out to-morrow. 

One often hears it argued now, that to sift and sort the aged, 
to separate the sheep among them from the goats, is inhuman as 
well as absurd. In dealing with folk above seventy, bygones 
should be bygones, we are told; clean slates should, in fact, be 
presented allround. And, if this could be done, the dealing would 
certainly be much more easy than it is. But it cannot be done, 
unless indeed we are prepared to sacrifice the sheep to the goats. 
For it is sheer waste of time trying to make worthy old men and 
women even fairly happy, if they are shut up in the same dwelling 
with those who are worthless. The experiment has been tried 
again and again, and it has always proved a failure. 

‘Yes, we are very comfortable here,’ a poor old lady once said 
to me. ‘ But we are not happy at all,’ she added dolefully ; and 
some other old ladies, who were in the same room, caught up the 
cry : ‘ We are not happy at all.’ 4. 

They were the inmates of a model workhouse, one in which 
the aged had every comfort, every care, and were treated with 
great kindness. None the less they were miserable, and all because 
they were respectable, had always lived with the respectable around 
them ; and, in this model workhouse, they had in their ward a 
worthless old creature who had no notion of respectability, or even 
of decency. Not only did she jar on them at every turn, ruffle 
their susceptibilities ; but she wounded their self-respect by making 
them feel that they were disgraced because they had to live in a 
place where she was. They suffered in other ways, too, from her 
presence among them ; for even at seventy, one likes to go one’s 
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own way; and, had she not been there, they might safely have 
been left to go their own way; but, as she was, they could not. 
They must live under discipline, and have officials to keep them in 
the narrow path. And this sort of thing would go on even were 
homes under the Maclean Scheme opened. Decent old people 
will never go willingly into any home, whatever be its name, 
where they must consort with the worthless. Rather than that 
they will face living alone, with all the squalor, neglect, misery, 
and seimi-starvation it entails. 


Epiru SELLERS. 











THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN ROME 


Nor for us Italians only, as I venture to think, but for the world 
outside including England, will our Election of November 16 
last have its lesson and importance. On that day no fewer than 
156 Socialist members and 102 Catholics were voted into our new 
Parliament in Rome. These are the great and remarkable 
features which have impressed all men. In the previous Chamber 
less than fifty Socialists found a place. The Catholic contingent 
was even smaller, scattered and lost in a variety of groups known 
as ‘ Majorities’ or ‘ Minorities’; for the old anticlerical feeling 
still exerted a strong influence on public life. I propose to con- 
sider this unprecedented situation, touching as by the way on our 
lately introduced system of voting for a ‘list’ instead of single 
candidates, and ending with some brief reflections which may 
explain why comparatively few electors went to the polls. 


I. THE Soctratists. 


And first, as regards the Socialist increase. Why were so 
many chosen? In view of to-day and to-morrow, the question is 
of moment. Undoubtedly, the War itself affords a partial ex- 
planation. We must call to mind the policy of Italian Socialists 
from August 1914 until May 1915, before we joined the Entente ; 
and, again, from then onwards until November 1918, when the 
Armistice arrived. During both periods our native Socialists 
fought against the idea and the fact of war with a resolution 
exceeding the zeal of their comrades in any other part of Europe. 
Writers in the paper L’Avanti and in lesser journals kept alive 
the ‘International’ movement; they preached ‘ Pacifism’; the 
War, they said, was unnecessary, not imposed on Italy and. the 
Allies by German aggression nor in defence, but a stratagem of 
the ‘ Bourgeoisie ’ in all countries, and especially of our middle- 
class at home, bent on adding to their wealth and safeguarding 
their economic supremacy. The Socialist Press did not censure 
the German ‘ middles’ so sharply as the Italian ; nor did they hate 
them so much. With inexorable scorn they held up to popular 
odium the great industries which furnished war materials, accusing 
them of coining the blood shed on every battlefield into gain for 
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their unpitying greed. In short, they carried on during those 
critical years the campaign to abolish ‘ unproductive expenditure ’ 
—in plain terms, the Military Budget—which they had in- 
augurated long before, not without help from other political 
fractions. I cannot say whether a like misrepresentation, by 
which the War was exhibited as a wanton homicidal enterprise 
on the part of governing classes and European States, ran its 
course in other countries; it never can have surpassed in bitter- 
ness and intensity the Socialist effort among ourselves. If I am 
asked how such freedom was permitted of decrying a just war 
and its motives in presence of the nation, my answer is that our 
Government, and society in general, are profoundly imbued, as 
in a mental atmosphere, with the public spirit which from the 
days of the French Revolution until 1870 led up to the 
creation of the ‘ Third Italy.’ It is the spirit of an enlightened 
‘Liberalism.’ And I record the simple fact that while our 
soldiers on the Isonzo and the Piave were fighting and dying for 
Italy in union with her Allies, in the very midst of the Italian 
people an-open court was held, judgment and sentence given, 
condemning the War in which they were taking such a glorious 
part. This judgment and sentence could not fail to influence the 
November elections. 

By its victorious onset the War had toned down some of the 
Socialist high notes, which fell still flatter when the day of 
Caporetto threw Italy open to invasion. Then the soul of the 
nation was moved ; even the least educated saw that the country 
was in danger ; all classes alike fought pro aris et focis. Yet even 
then our band of Socialists, acting as it were a portentous Vestal 
in charge of some unholy flame, standing obstinately aloof, 
resisted and persisted as before. It would never sanction even 
self-defence. But success came to us once more on the Piave, 
to be crowned by the last great triumph at the rightly-named 
Vittorio Veneto ; and Italy, which during fifteen hundred years in 
the depths of her being had sighed for it, rose exultant, lifting her 
voice in thanksgiving to her soldiers and their leaders, to her 
public men, to the King. Marvellous days—more brilliant no 
people ever saw—the days of birth and marriage; serfdom cast 
away, divisions ended, a high destiny foreseen! Such days pass ; 
but the Socialist intransigeance did not pass. It flung itself on 
the Commission of Inquiry which dealt with Caporetto—the 
charges against General Cadorna’s military and other methods, 
which reflected on the Government itself, as on its preparations 
for war and entrance into it. At once the ‘neutral’ party came 
to life again, as though ruin had befallen us when a portion of 
our line broke in October 1917 ; as though we had not conquered 
at last, but after blundering into war had been chastised by final 
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defeat. ‘This movement the Socialists made their own. ‘hey 
cheapened our triumph in the eyes of Italy. They multiplied 
their raging propaganda. ‘They enlarged on the military mistakes 
and misfortunes, the numbers of dead and wounded, the waste 
and suffering, scarcity and high prices. But they made no 
mention of our war gains. And yet among such trophies were 
Trent and Trieste, a safe northern frontier, a heightened credit 
not only political but moral in the world’s opinion. 

We must call the campaign which went on down to the very 
eve of the elections a frenzy of accusation, directed by the Socialist 
organs against all who had supported the War, men of the sword 
~ and men of the pen, in office and elsewhere. The public felt its 
power; it acted like a poison given to work convulsions. Then 
came the Revolution in Russia. Without a parallel in history, 
no such deadly weapon had ever been put into Socialist hands. 
Of course I do not mean the first epoch, that of Kerensky, so 
much as the second, dominated by Lenin and Trotsky. When 
these portents rose on the Eastern horizon, all Italians who were 
Socialists leaped for joy; at last they had found in Russia their 
earthly Paradise. We are blessed with two forms of this creed ; 
one orthodox and official, the other, not very numerous, in theory 
accepting Karl Marx, but in action to-day ready to take a share 
in legislation and almost, we might say, constitutional. The 
orthodox now became Maximalist or pure Bolshevik ; and their 
design was to set up as early as possible an Italian Republic, 
modelled on the Russian Soviets. ‘Terribly mischievous, I allow, 
has been the influence exerted on many of our native imaginations 
by the turn events have taken in the late Empire of the Tsars. 
A population ill-informed, led astray by Socialist preachers, were 
taught by them that such a Revolution is always at the beck 
and call of the multitude. It encouraged them to go and do 
likewise, it smiled on their day-dreams, and gave an edge to their 
appetites. There is something laughable, and yet to be expected 
in the change that has come over Italian Socialist ideas. 
Formerly their whole doctrine anathematised war and Empire 
(with a partial indulgence for the Kaiser). It proclaimed the 
gospel of the genuine League of Nations. It sought after 
Perpetua! Peace more than any group anywhere. Behold its 
partisans now. Militarists with Trotsky’s Red Guards and 
Chinese mercenaries ; warriors with Soviet armies fighting on the 
frontiers and beyond ; even Imperialists in their ardour to spread 
abroad the great Revolutionary movement of communism, they 
celebrate the real or imagined victories given out by Rolshevik 
telegrams as triumphs of their ideal country. On the wings of 
the spirit they have been wafted into Russia; but the evil which 
they do lives on with their preaching to other people. In vain 
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are they told of the horrors at Petrograd and Moscow to which 
eye-witnesses bear testimony in the journals of Europe ; they will 
not believe. They talk of the Russian folk as happy and con- 
tented, under righteous laws and still more righteous rulers, 
enjoying all things in common, all at peace. After this fashion 
were Italians schooled for the great day when, as democrats 
have it, they were to put forth an ‘ act of sovereignty,’ by voting 
in @ ballot-box. 

But if the elections went as they did, a more general cause, 
not peculiar to Italy, was reaction—war-weariness. We must not 
argue from the French elections, held on the same day, when the 
Socialist group suffered a notable diminution. France had 
undergone invasion ; the weight of German barbarism fell on her 
provinces; while Italy had chosen to enter upon a war, as it 
appeared to her own combatants, of offence rather than defence. 
And, again, there were a couple of far-seeing Frenchmen that 
counted—M. Clemenceau, brilliantly successful in keeping the 
‘sacred union’ alive after the War, and Cardinal Amette, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, whose absolute loyalty to the traditions of the 
noble French clergy inspired his conduct, by which Catholics were 
persuaded to support the Government that had saved the 
nation. Old quarrels were forgotten; the Catholics voted for 
M. Clemenceau. But in Italy the elections came in a period of 
low vitality to which no public expedients brought relief. Had 
they taken place when the echoes were still resounding of those 
immortal words from General Diaz that proclaimed the flight 
and dispersal of the Austro-Hungarian army, scattered over a 
falling Empire, how different would have been the issue. We 
should have seen the ‘ Victory Election.’ There is a law of 
reaction following the tremendous efforts put forth by a nation 
defending its very existence, and we are suffering under it, State 
and individuals alike, now that the first fine rapture of triumph 
is past. Iam bound to acknowledge, indeed, how splendidly from 
1915 until 1918, while our men were at the Front, our governing 
classes, and especially the democratic section, encouraged the 
nation to do its utmost. The rewards which they held out were 
high and noble—liberty and the League of Peoples, the end of 
war, the great instauration of Peace for ever. To the multitudes 
of the Allied and Associated Powers they spoke of a life for the 
coming ages less unhappy than of old, in a world more righteous. 
We have all heard the fairy tale of Woodrow Wilson. Did the 
nations believe these messianic promises? The more they tried 
to put faith in them the stouter would have been their resistance 
to Pan-Germanism, and the less would reaction have set in 
afterwards. Unhappily, the fairy tale is justifying its title; the 
dreams bred of a sanguine hope now..rudely dispelled have made 
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Italians sick of the name of war; Socialism, appealing to hard 
facts, may seem to have more truth in it than democratic 
ideals. And thus 156 Socialist deputies have conquered seats in 
Parliament. 

However, let us not paint the prospect too dark. Votes ought 
to be weighed as well as counted. Not all our Socialist members 
are Bolsheviks. The great majority have been calling for 
Revolution so long that they want it quiet ; they are tame veterans, 
loud orators in committees who have speechified more than 
enough. The force of events combined with a sensible policy on 
the part of Government may separate the Moderates from the 
Arrabiati (in French parlance, ‘les Enragés’)—men, for 
example, like Signor Filippo Turati from the last recruits. More- 
over, the Chamber now includes a special class, the so-called 
‘ organisers ’—leaders among working-men whose office it is to 
multiply trade unions, who become chairmen, delegates on behalf 
of their society to employers, and the like. They spring from the 
ranks, have technical knowledge, and are the latest aristocracy 
of labour, by no means to be confounded with our common type 
of demagogue in politics or law. For these, at any rate in Italy, 
grow as a rule out of the lowest middle-class. But a practical 
sense, gained by daily touch with realities, marks the organising 
élite, whose judgment and balance in politics might easily consti- 
tute them a centre of some genuine Labour Party in this Italian 
Kingdom. Soon after the last Election Signor Nitti, during an 
interview which he granted to the Associated Press, observed that 
‘the Socialist Party do not, in the main, stand for a programme 
of Revolution. They body forth a troubled state of mind which 
the War has created in all countries. Take the case of Belgium,’ 
he went on to say, ‘where the relative strength of Socialism 
appears to be very great. Europe wants no fresh wars; and as 
the Socialists look like the party most resolute against fighting 
they win votes. The same result was fated to come about in 
Italy, considering the mental unrest which has taken possession of 
her. But our Socialists are largely, in fact, Labour members; 
they point onward toa grand industrial Democracy, now in course 
of formation. It will be their destiny, sooner or later, to adopt 
@ positive line of action, instead of mere criticism.’ So far as 
concerns a certain section I testify that the Prime Minister’s 
remarks are well warranted. And by way of mitigating the severe 
judgment passed on our late election abroad, let me indicate a 
possible, if not indeed a probable, rally among the friends of the 
Constitution, which may give us at last a strong Government. 
Strong, I repeat, because determined to bring in whatever changes 
are called for by the spirit of the age in our novel circumstances, 
but likewise bent on holding the State together, while moving 
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towards the industrial Democracy foreshadowed by Signor Nitti, 
and on preserving that fundamental order apart from which no 
society, however constituted, will long endure. 

So much to the good. But in spite of these comfortable words 
which I deem partly true, the regular course of Parliament lies 
open to many perils. Agitations and crises in the Chamber 
especially at the earlier stages may be frequent, with reverbera- 
tions out of doors. We believe on solid grounds, though not of 
too hopeful a temperament, that our Italy will come out of the 
trial with credit. For the daily chronicle of a nation is one thing, 
its real history another. The diary of a people when Conservatives 
and Socialists are at odds, when Parliament and Piazza represent 
opposite views, may have to report critical days, the heritage of a 
war without example. But the past of Italy will confront the 
future with an assured air of greatness; for victory goes in 
advance. You cannot destroy a conquering nation. Periods of 
seeming revolution may serve as incentives to progress, while the 
heart of the people is sound. Victorious over enemies, they can 
bear to reform whatsoever needs reformation; it is only a van- 
quished Russia that in despair turns Bolshevik. The Italians will 
not imitate the Russians. They have no speck of this disease 
upon them. To the world and to each other they offer the 
pledges of an invincible security. Among such tokens, remark, 
for it is worth while, that in the South a mere scattering of 
Socialists have been returned ; in whole districts—I mention Sicily 
and Sardinia—-not a single one. 


II. THe CaTHouics. 


And here we come to the most challenging feature of the late 
Election, the entrance into Parliament of a formidable Catholic 
force never seen hitherto within its walls. As already noted, 
before the War anticlerical influence dominated that Italy which 
may be styled official, democratic, and Liberal. Public opinion 
was ‘laic,’ or even tending to atheism; we had our ‘new 
Ghibellines,’ without an Emperor; but the ‘new Guelfs,’ who 
played their part in the historical ‘ Risorgimento’ some eighty 
years ago, were dead and buried. Our Freemasons hurled foul 
scorn at the Church party, so-called, while ‘la Bestia Trionfante,’ 
the monstrous apparition of materialism in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, went on its way, trampling down the 
works of the spirit in the name of science. Parliament and 
middle-class applauded. Signs of protest were but faintly dis- 
cernible in our schools and our higher studies, when all at once 
and unexpectedly, thanks to recent efforts by which a new party 
had been created, no fewer than one hundred Catholics boldly 
invaded the Italian Chamber of Deputies. ‘Invaded,’ I say, is 
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the word on every lip. As if rising out of the Catacombs in which 
for half a century they lay hidden, the Catholics move up to Monte 
Citorio and face the sun. ; 

How did it come to pass? That is not altogether a mystery, 
granting some acquaintance with Italian conditions. We feel 
bound to admit that a ‘ neutral’ policy and the ‘ hatred of war’ 
will go a certain way towards the explanation. Readers will not 
have forgotten the frequent addresses on such topics made by the 
Supreme Pontiff, Benedict XV., to the faithful during those 
‘Terrible Years’ of the conflict. Now the Catholics who set up 
the ‘People’s Party’ borrowed, when seeking votes, a leaf on 
this subject from the Socialist propaganda; they, too, condemned 
militarism heartily. Other elements of an economic and material 
nature passed into the unions, associations, and leagues, which 
served as foundations to this grand ‘ People’s Party’ ; contribut- 
ing not a little thereby to its victory at the polls. As a group, there- 
fore, it is rather variegated—Conservative tradition here, demo- 
cratic tendencies there, with a sort of Catholics at fhe extreme 
Left differing only by a few degrees from the Socialist platform. 
I would employ the Latin word ‘ contamination’ in its literal 
meaning to indicate what has befallen the Italian Catholic party 
described above. Certain postulates of the Christian tradition are 
approximating, so to speak, very closely to similar postulates of 
the Revolution to be inaugurated by Social Democracy. A young 
Italian Catholic, at once large-minded and subtle, who died a few 
years ago, used often to say when discussing the subject of his 
friends’ organisation, ‘ Socialists offer the people material welfare ; 
but we can do something more. We can give them happiness 
on earth, and eternal life in heayen.’ This keen observation will 
probably account for no small number of votes won by the party 
of which that young man was a prophet. Marry the old faith in 
the spirit to the new faith in matter, and see what will follow. 
Moreover, if we would grasp the secret of so sweeping, unlocked 
for, and unprepared a triumph of Catholics at the polls, we must 
rid our minds of a fable, the falsest ever known, which «affirms of 
the Italian people that they are unbelievers by instinct. Un- 
belief, irreligion? ‘Why,’ exclaimed in our hearing a young 
Catholic deputy just elected, ‘this Italy of ours is the land of 
Saints on fire, from Francis of Assisi to Catharine of Siena; the 
land of religious Reformers loyal to Rome, from Jerome Savonarola 
to David Lazzaretto!’ In no country has the robust Catholic 
system planted deeper foundations; what is more, no people 
exceed the Italian in their aptitude for a mystical creed. By 
nature they abound in faith and love. Given a fit machinery and 
a definite programme, as happened to Catholics in November, the 
effects were instantly forthcoming, at the first trial, in these 
z2 
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elections. That political organisation, making its influence felt 
from one end ef the Peninsula to the other, in town and country, 
did but gather in the fruits of long-inherited convictions; it 
appealed to habits and sentiments which two thousand years of 
history have cherished in the Italian race, thanks to a religion the 
most creative and compelling in its influence on human life that 
has appeared among men. Now, that a party so large and well- 
engineered as the Catholic should at this precise juncture send an 
adequate representation to the Parliament is, I cannot but 
imagine, a public benefit. Politically speaking, it will offset the 
harm done by returning so many more Socialists. But that is not 
all. A long-standing cause of dissidence among Italians has been 
at last taken away. It was a monstrous thing, born of anti- 
clericalism, breaking out in constant persecution of the religious 
sentiment. Naturally, this new Catholic phalanx may well serve 
as a defence of law and order, of social self-government in the 
modern State. The list of candidates presented by them at the 
elections bore as its device the ‘scudo crociato’—a shield of 
battle emblazoned with the Cross—calling up the memory of days 
gone by and of the ancient free Italian Communes. Thus did 
these Catholics affirm that they were champions of freedom 
according to the historical teaching of their religion, freedom for 
the people themselves. Liberty meant, in Catholic eyes, libera- 
tion of religious thought, conquest of the rights needed for its 
defence, the interests of the spirit guarded from unjust attack. 

On January 19, 1919, the ‘ Italian People’s Party’ came to 
the birth. Its manifesto was directed to ‘ All free and strong 
men who at this solemn moment feel it their duty to work for the 
supreme benefit of their country without prejudice or preconcep- 
tion, so that united they may help to realise the ideals of justice 
and freedom.’ It went on to say, ‘ While the representatives of 
the victorious nations are engaged upon preparing a just and 
lasting Peace, political sections everywhere are bound to do what 
in them lies towards the reinforcement of those principles which 
will ksep far from us the prospect of war, set the nations on a firm 
foundation, and make of social justice a real thing. There is 
need to better the general conditions of labour, to develop the 
energies, spiritual not less than material, of all countries asso- 
ciated in the ‘‘ League of Nations.’’ And as it would be a crime 
to imperil the reward of victory, won by such infinite sacrifice on 
behalf of the people’s rights and the highest social aims, in like 
manner it is the indispensable obligation of every sound democracy 
to establish a just balance between national privileges and Inter- 
national interests; these are the ever-enduring conditions of the 
world’s peaceful progress.’ 
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We cannot but feel, in reading such words, how full they were 
of the spirit of the time—of the Paris Congress, the ‘ League,’ and 
its author, President Wilson, who was going to build up so many 
grand structures in Europe, and who has now seen the havoc 
wrought in his own America. But the Catholic manifesto boldly 
went on its way of innovation and popular defence. ‘In the room 
of a centralised Government,’ it said, ‘checking all organic 
powers, interfering with every civic and personal action, we 
demand by constitutional methods a People’s genuine State, 
aware of its own limits, careful to respect the centres and sources 
of life set up by nature—the Family, the Class, the Commune, 
personal dignity, and private initiative. And as the State should 
be a faithful reflection of the People’s will, we would have pro- 
portional representation and votes for women; we stand for an 
elected Senate directly representing the national academic, 
administrative and municipal bodies; for the reform of the 
bureaucracy and the judicial system, as well as of the methods of 
legislation. We desire that classes be recognised by law ; that cam- 
munes and provincial assemblies enjoy Home Rule ; that districts 
be so far as possible decentralised. These changes would be all 
in vain did we not insist upon the spirit of our new social order, 
which is Liberty. Our people are ripe for it; and by its means 
alone can they develop their energies to the utmost. Liberty, 
then, of religion, not only for individuals but for the Church, that 
she may fulfil her spiritual mission in the world. Liberty of 
education and no State monopoly. Liberty to organise classes 
without preference or privilege. Liberty, last of all, for 
Communes and localities according to the glorious Italian 
traditions.’ 

This loud cry for freedom on behalf of the Church deserves our 
attention. What is its motive? That religion may do the work 
for which it was sent, first among Italians, then among the nations 
at large. It makes no claim for temporal power. All that is 
gone, or so little is left that we may pass it by. The claim is for 
interests purely spiritual. Neither is it brought against the State, 
since Italy does not tyrannise over any creed, religious or 
political. But it is a claim against the anticlerical and the sceptic 
who have made it their custom to persecute the faith of Catholics. 
Hence liberty of education really signifies freedom to impart that 
faith to the rising Catholic generation. As regards political 
liberty, with its proposed innovations and democratic measures, 
the Catholic programme declares, ‘ Thus conceived it is so far from 
being a menace to the State that it would increase everywhere 
those vital energies which require at the centre to be co-ordinated, 
given their full value, protected, and aided to advance. In such 
a system contradictions would be smoothed away, the strife 
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between classes more or less controlled, anarchism subdued, and 
the soul of the people would find in authority the very strength 
and expression of its supreme will, and of social unity.’ 

Here we behold every bridge broken down between Catholic 
and Bolshevik,—understanding by the latter official Italian 
Socialism with its deputies at Monte Citorio. Even while I 
am writing, certain happenings forebode the coming division. 
Before Parliament assembled there was much controversy among 
Socialist members on the question of taking their seats,—and 
when they resolved to do so, whether they should protest by 
leaving the Chamber on the King’s entrance. Now the Catholic 
journals were of one mind with the Constitutional in condemning 
this behaviour as wanting not only in courtesy, but in common 
sense. Their Roman organ, the Corriere d’Italia, wrote, ‘ We 
are clearly in presence here of downright make-believe. Men 
do not come into Parliament there to practise Revolution. Re- 
volution is carried out by somewhat different methods, not by 
leaving a room to come back again. To tell us that immediate 
change of our institutions is required for the good of the pro- 
letariate is folly; and to pretend that by quitting the Chamber 
‘‘the productive power of the country ’’ will rise again is beyond 
words. For its certain consequence (did it succeed) would be 
industrial ruin, discredit abroad, and famine at home.’ What 
followed? At the Royal session, on the 1st of December, 1919, 
during that repeated and never-to-be-forgotten welcome to the 
King as he opened Parliament, the Catholic members distinguished 
themselves even above the professed Loyalists. A Revolution, 
indeed, of no small moment in Italian story and in Rome, per- 
fectly executed, and thus of greater consequence than the Socialist 
which, thanks be to God, has not yet begun. We call it by 
that name, not as if Catholics had been in the past other than 
faithful subjects of Victor Emmanuel the Third ; as private per- 
sons, in politics and out, they were excellent subjects and citizens. 
But to-day, as a great Parliamentary group issuing from Catho- 
licism, they give support to institutions of which the destiny 
seemed to be an everlasting quarrel with the Supreme Pontiff. 
So little is there question of Temporal Power! That is worthy 
to be named a Revolution. From incidents like the above we 
may conclude that relations between Catholics and Socialists in 
Parliament will never be very cordial. So lang as the People’s 
Party resorts to the fountain-head of religion, and is at home in 
the solid antique structure of the Roman Church, it cannot but 
prove to be a bulwark of order, and a school of sacrifice. The 
laws by which societies live, without which they fall to ruin, 
whether families or States, will be sacred to its members. Do 
they disclaim the badge of Conservatism? But if we ask, ‘What 
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think you of the integrity of marriage? what of divorce? ’ they 
make answer that they will withstand divorce, and every attack 
on home-life as it should be, to the last fraction of their power. 
Are not such men true Conservatives? And so as regards the 
State. They will reform; they will abound in the sense of 
Democracy, and go along with the new time; in economics they 
are prepared for great changes; but in no circumstances will 
they turn Bolshevik, unless they would be traitors to their 
mission. ‘This appears to me something like a miracle in the 
Italy of to-day. Look at a nation rooted and founded apparently 
in opposition to the High Priest of its religion, caught up in a 
dissension of which no man could see the end. Yet all of a 
sudden the difference gives way before stern realities which com- 
pel agreement. A great party comes on the scene from that very 
quarter, inspired by that Roman faith, and it undertakes to defend 
the dynasty, the Constitution, threatened from the contrary wing. 
I salute the good fortune of Italy. The cancer in her heart is 
healed. ‘ Free Church in free State,’ which was Cavour’s oppor- 
tunist formula, meant as a fact the separation of secular interests 
from religious ideals. Catholics appeal to it in Freedom’s name ; 
but as a definite solution of the problem it is no more than a 
lamentable subterfuge. Surely we cannot deny that many a 
so-called ‘ modern ’ nation is bound to.reckon among the sources 
of its greatness the living unity long maintained between Church 
and State. France, for example, how much does she not owe 
to her clergy, always her devoted sons while faithful to the Holy 
' See? When, again, certain leading nations broke with Rome, 
their brilliant career was the outcome in no small measure of 
the religious spirit embodied in their national churches. But 
in Italy the civil order of things suffered severely from the divorce 
which called into existence the ‘clerical’ and ‘ anticlerical’ sec- 
tions of one liberated people. At length, the logic of events has 
prevailed. The Catholic Party is now defender of the State, and 
public authorities are no longer in conflict. 


III. ‘Scrutin ve Liste,’ AND ABSTENTION FROM THE POLLS. 


English readers may not be unwilling to have a brief account 
of the new system of voting (which in France is well-known as 
the ‘ scrutin de liste’) and what results it has given at our last 
elections. The old ‘one-member’ system provided a single 
representative of a small district. _ We now have much more 
extensive areas, with a roll of deputies, each party sending out 
its own ticket or combining with other graups. By the previous 
method, it has been calculated, the Socialists would have returned 
only ten of their candidates, or thereabouts, a proportion mani- 
festly unfair. In other respects, I cannot praise the ‘ scrutin de 
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liste.” It has one serious fault which breeds evil consequences. 
Voters are allowed to select on any ticket the names they pre- 
fer—suppose three out of ten,—and to write them on their voting- 
papers; which votes go to swell the suffrages in favour of those 
‘ preferred,’ on the communal ticket elsewhere. The result is 
competition among candidates on the same list, not a little corrup- 
tion, and returns which falsify the true political representation 
by sending rich men instead of the less wealthy to Parliament. 
Moreover, the mischief of artificial ‘ majorities’ (so we call them 
here) already rife in the Chamber is encouraged. What do I 
mean? Well, consider the follawing obtained in pre-war time 
by Signor Giovanni Giolitti. It was made up by contributions 
from all parties, a chaos of warring elements; but it gave Signor 
Giolitti the power of a ‘ free lance,’ or a dictator, while it lasted ; 
and, as it obeyed no principle, it lasted long, down to the out- 
break of hostilities in fact. It was a school of servility and watch- 
ing the wind, an oligarchy of private interests, fatal to every 
honest creed. Such confusion, with its veering politics, came to 
light when the election-tickets appeared. We have seen lists on 
which were printed the names of an industrial magnate, furnisher ~ 
of war-material, a Hebrew, a Catholic, « Socialist who was for the 
Italian intervention in 1915, a Conservative who favoured 
neutrality with Giolitti—and all these subscribed the same political 
programme. Among the enterprising novelties therein proposed 
was the demand for a ‘ Constituent Assembly,’ in which the Italian 
people were to set up a new State with all its institutions. These 
were ‘opportunists’ indeed—Hebrew, Catholic, industrial, 
neutral, warlike Socialist, equal to any that in earlier Parliaments 
had sat and voted a ‘ majority’ of the old type. 

But why did Italians show so little zeal to exercise their 
‘right of sovereignty,’ as democrats love to speak, by thronging 
to the polls? Englishmen may be curious about the reason of 
such great numbers staying at home on the 16th of November, 
1919. Let me remark that here, as on some other occasions, 
the ardent follower of Rousseau lays himself open to disappoint- 
ment. The more he extends the suffrage so much the more 
likely will he be to stumble upon citizens who care less and less 
to take advantage of it. In spite of his enthusiasm, not fifty 
per cent. of Italians want to be democratic sovereigns; all they 
want is to mind their own business and to be well governed, which 
is also good business. In other words, our people do really 
exhibit that indifference about politics with which they are falsely 
charged when religion is in question. This, too, may be said; 
leaving aside Catholics and Socialists, each a party having its 
cause at heart, the people at large could not perceive on any 
ticket names that satisfied them. With every list and all candi- 
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dates they felt out of humour. They were unhappy when they 
thqught of what leaders they had found in war and peace; they 
resented the conduct of those who represented Italian heroism, 
Italian honour and interest, af the Conference of Paris. 

These discontents of a nation, in war great-spirited and 
generous, in victory austere, must be traced back, not only to 
men of its own breeding, but to others among the Internationals, 
and even among its Allies. Let me say so much, with equal 
courtesy and candour, to my English readers. 


ENRICO CORRADINI. 
Rome, December 1919. 
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WHY PETROGRAD HAS NOT BEEN 
TAKEN' 


I. GENERAL CAUSES. 


WHEN the lilac of 1919 was in bloom, every friend of Russia and 
everyone who was not a Red Revolutionary hoped that before the 
year was out Petrograd would be liberated from the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks too firmly believed it. They had several times 
before nearly run away from the city, and expressed open astonish- 
ment that they were left in possession throughout last winter. 
By a mixture of luck and cunning they hung on to the position 
they had usurped in October 1917 for eighteen months, ruling 
frankly in defiance of the popular will with a system of govern- 
ment by machine gun. Not that they were inactive. ‘ First,’ 
declared Trotsky in June 1918, ‘the bourgeoisie must be placed 
on the register ; then it must be gripped in a vice.’ During the 
subsequent winter this grip was tightened, each turn of the screw 
representing the murder of some hundreds of officers, lawyers, 
journalists, students, all in whom the Allies might see a friend 
and Germany scent an enemy. The object of this process was 
announced by Radek to be the extermination of the Russian edu- 
cated classes and the substitution for them of Germans, who by 
obtaining a complete hold over the machinery of the richest country 
in Europe would win back for their own all that they were losing 
on the field in France. This appeared so clear to all in Petro- 
grad as to make it certain that the Allies would in the spring 
send the moderate force required to relieve Petrograd ; and opinion 
Was unanimous that the loss of ‘ Red Peter,’ as the Bolsheviks 
nickname it, would be so tremendous a moral blow to them that 
their whole system would crash down to the dust. Outside 
Russia too, when the writer escaped in February, belief was 
equally confident. All blamed the Allies for having delayed so 
long ; but all banked on their helping the Russians to free their 
country before the next frost should set its grip on the land and 
complete the tragedy that the passing winter was beginning. 
English informed opinion was well aware of the necessity to us 


1 The author has just returned from Helsingfors, after a stay of several 
months in Finland and Esthonia. 
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that the Bolsheviks should be cleared out before they had the 
chance they were bent on obtaining of raising Afghanistan and 
India against us; and this again spelt the liberation of Petrograd. 
‘Take Petrograd’ was the watchword of the time. The organisa- 
tion of the short campaign required would begin when the ice broke 
up in April, Great Britain would send munitions of war and 
give moral backing, and Petrograd would be taken in August, 
at latest before October. 

Petrograd has not been taken. This has been such a surprise 
to those on the spot that at the moment when General Yudenich’s 
dash for the city failed tongues were free with the ugly word 
Treachery. In England the failure must be at least as hard to 
understand. Why, then, was Petrograd not taken? 

I offer the explanation that there were three main causes. It 
would be imprudent to dogmatise, and at so short an interval 
it is evident that knowledge cannot be full ; with this reservation 
I offer the following as one covering the facts and as the result 
of the observations of a lover of Russia who realises the import- 
ance of Russia to the fate of our own country and has no axe to 
grind. 

The initial main cause of the failure to take Petrograd has 
consisted in the faulty political organisation of the Russians 
managing the affairs of those attacking the Bolsheviks. Accord- 
ing to the theory proceeded upon Admiral Kolchak, being situated 
in Siberia, has by general consent assumed the position of 
‘supreme ruler’ of the Russians driven from Russia by the 
tyranny of the Bolsheviks. He is represented in the South of 
Russia by General Denikin, on the Petrograd front by General 
Yudenich, who had authority to ‘carry on’ without assuming 
any original responsibility of their own. Further, there was a 
‘ political conference’ representing Admiral Kolchak in Paris and 
consisting of M. Sazonov, former Minister of Foreign Affairs 

to Nicolas the Second, and four or five stray Russian politicians, 
using the word ‘ stray’ in its strict sense as meaning those who 
have turned up by accident. Outside this system, but working 
in contact with it, were the Archangel Government formed under 
British inspiration by M. Tchaikovsky, and the short-lived North- 
western Russian Government organised for pressing military 
reasons by the Allied representatives at Reval in August. As no 
important decision could be taken without the consent of Admiral 
Kolchak, and as evidently the Admiral could not in addition to 
his manifold trials on the Siberian front master the conditions 
north of Petrograd and south of Moscow, in practice every question 
was referred to the Russian representatives in Paris. Here the 
political council was at loggerheads. Prince Lvov had the dis- 
tinction of being the most ineffective of all the Ministers in the 
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Russian Provisional Governments after the revolution ; M. ‘I'chai- 
kovsky, a veteran of the struggle with despotism, was an enthu- 
siast out of touch with actual conditions in Russia; M. Savinkov, 
the only man of ability and energy, was extremely distasteful to 
the Conservatives ; consequently all business came into the hands 
of M. Sazonov, whose ideas were fixed before the present situa- 
tion arose and formed without personal knowledge of the Bol-— 
sheviks. More recently the political conference has passed com- 
pletely into limbo, and M. Sazonov, despite divers attacks on 
him, still rules supreme as Admiral Kolchak’s diplomatic 
representative. 

Behind the dominating personalities was another, indefinite 
force, unseen but very powerful: the National Centre Party. 
Now the National Centre Party was secretly formed in the early 
part of last year in Russia out of the remains of the right wing 
of the Cadets, the Octobrists, and representatives of the Unions 
of Zemstvos and Towns and of certain industrial interests, and 
was amalgamated in November or December with the Union 
of Reconstruction, which consisted of ‘left’ Cadets, Mensheviks, 
and ‘right’ Social Revolutionaries. The chief plank in the plat- 
form of the National Centre was the restoration of a single, indi- 
visible Russia—the question of Poland and Finland, it is under- 
stood, to be referred to a National Assembly or a Constituent 
Assembly elected on a restricted franchise after the liberation of 
Russia from the Bolsheviks. The question of Poland did not 
directly affect the Petrograd front, but that of Finland did affect 
it, acutely and terribly. If Petrograd had to be taken, what 
troops could be relied on for the purpose? It had already been 
settled, owing to the clamour raised by pro-Bolshevik elements 
in England, that no British troops, even as volunteers, were to 
be used’ on the Petrograd front; besides, the Russians, anxious 
not to be hampered afterwards by Allied co-operation, declared 
that they needed no men. The force nominally under General 
Yudenich’s command, but really controlled by General Rod- 
zianko and Colonel (afterwards General) Bulak-Balahovich, who 
had organised various parts of it and fought throughout with 
it, amounted to some 7000 men, which it was believed could be 
increased to nearer 20,000 by desertions from the enemy when 
it fairly got going. With this, if equipped by the Allies and 
supported by organised outbreaks in Petrograd and Moscow, 
General Yudenich and his advisers believed he could strike home 
and win Petrograd at a stroke. As the event proved, he did 
not allow sufficiently for the opposition to his taking the command 
from those who had borne the burden of the day, or for the extent 
of German intrigue within the army ; and the equipment, expected 
at the end of June, began to arrive from England only in August. 
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Even however had Yudenich been able to take Petrograd alone, 
most people, including himself, thought that he would not be 
able to hold it unaided with so small a force as was at his dis- 
posal. If this were so, it would be better to get assistance in the 
fighting beforehand. Now help could only be obtained from one 
of two quarters, the Finns or the Esthonians. It was here that 
the political question came in. People usually do not go to war 
without a clear’ national advantage to be gained from it, whether 
of defence or of acquisition ; the services of Finland, therefore, 
if obtained, would be at a price. What the price was, all knew : 
the recognition by the Russians of her independence, together 
with moderate territorial compensation and financial support in 
making the expedition. For this she would guarantee to take 
and hold Petrograd with troops that were fresh, hardy, loyal 
to the cause of order and buoyed up by the knowledge that they 
had beaten the Reds in Finland and could beat them again in 
Russia. The Bolshevik dispositions on the Finnish front were 
known down to the last detail, and it was calculated that if they 
were pressed on the south of the Gulf of Finland too, the affair 
would be over in ten days, at most a fortnight. It was clear 
that the co-operation of Finland was essential to turn the capture 
of Petrograd from a gamble into a certainty and to guarantee that 
the city should afterwards be held; and common prudence dic- 
tated obtaining it at the price of recognising what was already 
a fait accompli, namely, the independence of Russia’s small but 
stubborn northern neighBour which had historically, as the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, enjoyed a really autonomous situation and 
given proof of genuine national characteristics. 

So simple and convincing an argument did not however find 
favour with the political council imposed on General Yudenich by 
the National Centre. This body’s representatives in Finland 
fought long against the suggestion, pinning their hopes partly 
upon the mighty feats of arms expected from General Rodzianko’s 
men, partly on the notion that General Maynard would rush an 
army down the Murman line and appear like a Jack-in-the-box 
at Svanka, east of Petrograd, for which notion there would appear 
to have been no justification at all. It was not until the middle 
of May that progress could be made against their opposition. 
Work was then started to effect an agreement between General 
Yudenich and General Mannerheim, Regent of Finland and her 
national hero in the war of liberation. The latter, a former 
successful divisional leader in the Russian service, and devoted 
after his own country to Russia, was anxious to press matters on, 
rightly seeing in the liberation of Petrograd the only end to the 
menace of a second Red revolution in-Finland. An excellent 
agreement was drawn up, honourable and advantageous to both 
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Russia and Finland, and was endorsed by the British Military 
Mission, that had recently arrived in the Baltic. But General 
Yudenich had not a free hand. Before he could pledge the 
Russians he had to obtain Admiral Kolchak’s consent. Further 
obstructions ensued. The National Centre representatives, it is 
alleged, delayed an important telegram. In any case the result 
was that Admiral Kolchak’s consent came so late that General 
Mannerheim, on the verge of the presidential election, felt that 
action would be to strain his authority without an expression of 
the national will. Unfortunately, though the most popular man 
in Finland, he was defeated by a piece of political jugglery, the 
Progressive party buying the support of the Socialists for their 
candidate by the promise not to let Finland join the forces against 
the Bolsheviks, on which basis President Stahlberg’s government 
forthwith came into power. 

Thus was the first and best chance of taking Petrograd missed. 
But the chance of obtaining Finnish co-operation came again when 
General Yudenich started on his forlorn hope. His initial success 
was so striking that the Finnish army and the greater part of the 
nation was all agog to move, while the government, worried by the 
nagging of the Socialists on the question of an amnesty for the 
Reds, was willing to enter a new combination that would have 
ensured them the support of the conservative classes and the 
gratitude of Russians, if only the latter’s representatives had 
taken up the Mannerheim-Yudenich agreement and this had 
been backed by the Allies’ sanction. The questions involved in 
the latter point did not arise. After the suggestion of Finland’s 
co-operation had first been scouted by Yudenich and his representa- 
tive in Finland and that co-operation had then been solicited, 
but in so cavalier a form as to alienate valuable Finnish sympathy, 
an urgent appeal was made to M. Sazonov to satisfy the Finnish 
demands and so save the Russian situation. Nicolas the Second’s 
minister at last had a subject on which he fully agreed with the 
National Centre. Privately he was long known to have held the 
view that the recognition of Finnish independence was inadmis- 
sible and, it is said, even went to the ridiculous length of saying 
that he would never speak to General Mannerheim. Now he 
took the opportunity to leave the appeal of General Yudenich, of 
the North-West Government, and of the Russian representatives 
in Finland unanswered at all events until Yudenich’s force was 
beaten back and the Finns would no longer have been willing to 
move. Nor was M. Sazonov alone in his obstinacy. Even then 
the question was actively discussed in Finland of a volunteer ex. 
pedition against Petrograd. This was the moment chosen by 
Kerensky in Paris and Professor Miliukov in London separately 
to make statements to the effect that no one had the right to 
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recognise the independence of Finland, thus completely 
antagonising the latter’s growing sympathy with Russians. 
Miliukov’s attitude can only be referred to the strait-laced theories 
of which he is the exponent, though these did not indeed hinder 
him last year from going over to the German camp when it suited 
his party book. Whatever their feelings towards the Germans, 
however, the Cadet party has evidently no use for the lesson of 
‘Paris vaut bien une messe.’ They can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are true to their principles, owing to whose 
strictness several score of their colleagues of the National Centre 
in Russia have lost their lives. The Moscow branch of this organ- 
isation was discovered by the Bolsheviks in September, and the 
Petrograd headquarters in November. ll the members were 
arrested, some probably tortured, most certainly shot, and the 
organisation within Russia has practically ceased to exist. 

The second chief cause of the failure to take Petrograd has 
been the weakness and stupidity of the Allies’ policy. There 
probably needs no proof that a general Allied policy on the Russian 
question, and in particular a British policy, has not existed at 
all. This is a fact patent to all. It is evident that so far from 
Great Britain, France, and America following a clear line on 
the question which is vitally important at least to the first two, 
none of these three countries could summon sufficient statecraft 
even to formulate a definite policy by itself. In our own case 
the Foreign Office, War Office, and Admiralty have pursued inde- 
pendent operations that result in a chaos highly damaging to 
our national prestige. Nor is this made better by the repetition 
ad nauseam of the phrase ‘ that there has been no change of 
policy ’ since the last announcement made, and far worse by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s incursions into Russian history and politics. But 
besides this British policy took a startling leap in the dark when, 
following on the failure to get the Mannerheim-Yudenich agre- 
ment for an attack on Petrograd put into operation, our represen- 
tatives went off at a tangent and engaged in a flirtation with 
Esthonia on lines that might have been profitable had they been 
laid down by careful forethought, but without it could lead to 
nothing but heartburning. 

Esthonia, like Finland, has fought back the Bolsheviks from 
her centre and laid the foundations of order at home. It may 
not be such an order as we all like, but nevertheless it has served 
for over a year as a basis of civilised life. She too was willing 
to help the Russians to regain their capital if Russia would recog- 
nise her independence. And if at first sight this was a more 
difficult step for Russia to take, it was made easier by general 
acknowledgment among the Esthonian educated classes that that 
absolute independence could not be lasting and that so soon as 
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peace be re-established in Russia Esthonia would undoubtedly 
come back into the Russian system of state, assuming that the - 
latter would be of a respectably liberal complexion. ‘The ques- 
tion of Esthonian co-operation was not insoluble. But nobody 
attempted to solve it. Nobody even treated it as a problem to 
be solved. Everybody went gaily ahead as if there were no rocks 
in the path, only to be brought up sharply with broken shins. 
Flattery was used instead of firmness, and scolding when con- 
ciliation was required. Preventable difficulties were not foreseen. 
Control was not exercised. The crowning fatuity was when the 
Russians and the Esthonians advanced together without care 
having been taken that their mutual relations were clearly defined. 
The success of General Burt’s brief visit from Riga to Reval 
and Narva at the difficult moment after the military collapse 
showed what could be accomplished by resolute handling accom- 
panied by clear understanding and good manners. But for the 
greater part these three desirable elements were manifested in 
splendid isolation each from the others. This fecklessness was 
the result beyond doubt of the absence of a directive policy from 
home. Our representatives never knew but that zeal might pro- 
duce a severe rap over the knuckles for them. Consequently as 
the summer went on effort slackened, attention became diverted, 
and the conduct of several officers of the British military mission 
at Helsingfors, the headquarters of the Inter-allied mission in the 
Baltic, would never have suggested that the capture of Petro- 
grad was an object even remotely figuring in the policy to execute 
which the mission was sent out. At the same time Sir Coleridge ‘ 
Kennard, arriving as chargé d’ affaires at the newly created British 
legation at Helsingfors, astonished Russians by declaring in a 
Finnish newspaper his opinion that Petrograd would not be taken, 
a statement naturally taken as implying that his Government did 
not wish it to be so. It seemed as if no opportunity to exasperate 
Russians was omitted, and the summer that started with such 
high hopes dragged into a winter tragic with despair and clouded 
with the reminiscence of a high opportunity flung away. Only 
the British Fleet, notwithstanding many German-inspired attacks 
upon its activity, kept our national prestige high and earned im- 
perishable fame by the brilliant exploits inspired by its chief, 
Admiral Sir Walter Cowan. 

The strictly military causes which led to the retreat and finally 
the disastrous rout of General Yudenich’s army, are dealt with 
elsewhere. But there was another large cause of failure, more 
wide-reaching and more nearly affecting ourselves. This was 
that the Germans determined that Petrograd should not be taken. 

On the 2nd of October, nine days before the push began, Field- 
Marshal Von der Goltz, in his quarters in Courland, said to a 
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Finnish journalist ‘'l‘he North-west Army will never take Petro- 
grad.’ A few weeks earlier Herr von der Bruck, German Minister 
at Helsingfors, said to an eminent personage ‘ The English think 
that they will take Petrograd! Ha, ha, ha! Never! Never!!’ 
To those who had studied the situation these sentiments could 
occasion no surprise. What however was alarming was the frank- 
ness of their expression, for that showed that the Germans con- 
sidered they no longer had anything to conceal. From the be- 
ginning of the year they had worked strenuously to prevent the 
taking of Petrograd, both by the menace of von der Goltz’s army 
on the flank and rear of the Letts and the Esthonians, and by 
the ceaseless work of their secret diplomacy at Helsingfors. Here 
the dignified gentleman above mentioned was the official German 
head and the honoured guest at all Finno-German reunions, but 
the real work was done by talented brains in the shade. At the 
beginning of the year the driving force was supplied by Count 
Bassowitz, who had been with Mirbach at Moscow. He was 
removed in April by orders of the Finnish Government, on infor- 
mation that he was fomenting a Red plot, only to be replaced by 
a yet more capable representative in the person-of Herr von 
Radowitz, reputed the most brilliant young man in the Intelli- 
gence Department of the German Foreign Office and alleged to 
have handled the affaire Bolo. No less a person than Admiral 
von Hintze, former Imperial Staatssecretar, paid a visit of some 
weeks to Helsingfors in the summer, for the benefit—naturally 
—of Frau von Hintze’s health. The German Secret Service 
expenses were, it is supposed, defrayed by the profits of a number 
of cinema theatres, which were acquired in the spring by a Prus- 
sian officer, Captain Impshe, curiously turned manager for the 
occasion. 

The object of the German efforts in Finland was clear. The 
reasons why they pursued that object do not belong to this story. 
It is enough now to note that they wished Petrograd not to be 
taken by any army relying on Allied assistance, and taken sure 
enough Petrograd was not. They kept an immense game of 
intrigue afoot in Yudenich’s army and among Russians in Finland. 
Regular touch was kept through Helsingfors between the out-and- 
out pro-German Russians in Berlin and their sympathisers on the 
North-West Front. The latter were encouraged to believe that. 
if they short-circuited Yudenich’s offensive, Von der Goltz’s army, 
under Colonel Bermont, would move up behind them, sweeping 
aver Lettland and Esthonia, and would join in the move on Petro- 
grad to install a government there on which the Germans and reac- 
tionaries could rely. The German promises were mere deceit : 
their object was not to help, but to prevent anyone else from 
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helping Russia’s stricken capital. The measure of their desire 
to prevent ought to have been that of our desire to accomplish, 
since it is obvious that the German will not plan our good, aaa, 
other reasons apart, if he wished a thing with reference to Russia 
not to be, that should have been sufficient to make us wish it 
to be. We did not grasp the situation, or take even ordinary 
precautions. While we were sending out our promised supplies 
to the North-West Army late and occasionally defective, German 
propaganda was making gigantic strides among its officers, and 
the official British optimism at Helsingfors—‘ Oh, when our stuff 
does come, it will create such a reaction in our favour that all 
this will be swept away ’—was not justified. German spies 
swarmed round our representatives, intermingled with numerous 
Bolshevik agents; and again, the cheery belief of British youth 
that it was deceiving experienced workers in this thorny field 
was unjustified. Not the smallest chance was neglected by the 
Germans, who in the intrigue-laden atmosphere of Helsingfors pur- 
sued with great success their usual habit of sowing private enmities 
among those who by showing a united front might have inflicted 
serious damage on them. Now, as far as Petrograd is concerned 
they have won hands down. We have allowed ourselves to be 
jockeyed out of the position to which we were entitled as true 
friends of Russia, with the result that we have surrendered 
a prize of incalculable value—the gratitude of the Russians— 
and now risk the sympathy of all but the most highly intelligent 
of them veering round to the authors of their disaster, the patrons 
and inventors of the Bolsheviks. In the final reckoning the 
deepest cause why Petrograd has not been taken is the inability 
of our rulers to understand that the war is not yet over, but is 
being carried on by our enemy from within Russia, and is but 
now entering upon its most dangerous phase. 


II. Mucrrary CONSIDERATIONS. 


The military situation on the Petrograd front has been pro- 
foundly affected by General Yudenich’s rapid advance and retreat 
since the middle of October. His offensive was all the more 
gratifying since it came after a number of abortive attempts, the 
most notable of which, timed to begin on the 23rd of August, 
was nipped in the bud by the arrest of General Bulak-Balahovich 
at the instance of the well-known pro-German General Arseniev, 
and the consequent collapse of the agreement laboriously made 
between the Russians and the Esthonians. The initial well-con- 
ceived attack on the Bolsheviks’ Yamburg position, carried out 
by General Glasenapp, did not however give reason to expect 
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a complete débdcle of the enemy. Nor was there a débdcle. 
The superior organisation given to the North-Western Army by 
the energy of General Vladimirov (who commanded a brigade 
of heavy guns with our llth Army Corps at Béthune), the 
equipment sent from England, the sound if unvaried food, 
‘and above all the arrival of tobacco and tanks, have had a 
great effect. Tobacco has played a part of capital importance. 
From August onwards at least, the White Army has been well 
fed. and the equipment steadily improving. But, for lack of 
tobacco, picnic parties used to be formed on either side of the 
lines. Hungry Reds came over and munched superfluous bread, 
in exchange inviting smokeless Whites back to share their 
cigarettes. Still when all this is taken into account, it does 
not explain the rapidity of Yudenich’s advance. From Yamburg 
to Gatchina, some fifty-three miles, General Yudenich took only 
nine guns, one armoured train, and little over 1000 prisoners. 
They were the spoils of the first rush, and were expected to be 
followed by a long tally of captures. These were not however 
registered, save in one instance to be mentioned later. The 
Bolshevik retreated very fast, but he managed to hold his men 
together and to withdraw his artillery—unless indeed the guns 
had been removed earlier in accordance with a preconceived plan. 
It would almost seem as though General Cheremyshev, who has 
served the Bolsheviks from the year 1917 onwards and is a 
strategist of repute, intended to draw General Yudenich’s small 
force on and then fall upon it, weakened by its long lines of 
communication, with overwhelming forces. General Yudenich 
is a bad man to play tricks with, as his victory at Sarakamysh 
showed, and is never better than when his back is against a 
wall and he is hitting hard. But here the difficulty has been 
that there is no wall for him to get his back against. 

The situation at the moment is that General Yudenich, having 
pushed his way to about eight miles from Petrograd, was pushed 
back to the point he started from, and then beyond. What began 
the set-back is now fairly clear. Rodzianko’s advance guards, 
for it was he commanded at this point, were in Ligovo and on the 
Putilov loopline, and his scouts touched the very suburbs of Petro- 
grad. This was on the 21st of October. The demolition of or 
damage to the bridge at Tosna on the Nicolas Railway, the main 
line out of Petrograd, linking it with Moscow, was the work 
of a raiding party and the damage would seem to have been shortly 
repaired or the obstruction circumvented. Yudenich’s right wing 
however pressed forward in this direction, and there was fierce 
fighting for the mastery of the line. If Yudenich got firmly astride 
of it and could beat off the attacks to which his ‘right flank rear 
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would then be exposed from the direction of Moscow, the Bolshe- 
viks would be caught in Petrograd as in a trap. 

This was a situation however with special dangers of its 
own. In the first place the rats must fight. There were pro- 
bably at least 10,000 hardened, convinced, Communist troops 
in Petrograd who would neither give nor expect quarter, 
besides Letts and Chinese. The Red Finns too, numbering 
between 5000 and 8000, must fight for their lives, for they had 
no possibility of retreat. According to reports from Petrograd 
the Bolsheviks fortified the suburbs and intended to dispute the 
possession of each street. They counted, it is supposed, on 
Yudenich’s small forces being entangled in the maze of streets, 
split up and destroyed piecemeal. The thing however never 
got to this point. The raiders were driven off the Nicolas Rail- 
way, and a stream of heavy guns and reinforcements flowed up 
the line. According to one enthusiastic correspondent the 
Bolsheviks massed 150,000 men in defence of ‘ Red Peter,’ 
as they nickname the capital; and Colonel Malone put the 
number at 100,000. The true figure is probably between 35,000 
and 60,000. Rodzianko was pushed back from the gates of the 
city, and a violent assault delivered by the Red Finn detachment 
that carried him back half-way to Krasnoe Selo. The fact that 
the Russian politicians had neglected to secure the co-operation 
of Finland or even the mobilisation of her army had enabled the 
Bolsheviks to transport several thousands of these fresh troops 
from the Finnish frontier. Now two further weaknesses began 
to be detected. In the first place it is clear that the heights of 
Pulkovo, with the famous observatory, which dominate the whole 
plain of Petrograd, had not been taken, but only circumvented : 
this now became a Bolshevik Little Round Top. Secondly, the 
peculiar disposition of his army by Yudenich, who split it into 
five ar six columns operating independently, told unfavourably: 
This had conduced to a rapid advance, but did not lend itself 
to a sound defence. Most of all the failure to take Krasnaya 
Gorka and so permit an attack on Cronstadt crippled the offensive. 

The fortress of Cronstadt defends Petrograd from the sea. 
It is flanked by a chain of sea forts stretching at half-mile intervals 
across the Gulf of Finland and defended by sister fortresses of a 
minor character—Krasnaya Gorka and Ino—on either side of the 
neck of the bottle the cork of which is Petrograd. Ino was de- 
molished by the Bolsheviks when they quitted from Finland in 
April 1918, and but one 12-inch gun remains workable. Krasnaya 
Gorka however is in perfect order, and mounts eight 12-inch guns 
besides a formidable minor armament. The plan of General 
Yudenich’s Allied advisers was first to reduce Krasnaya Gorka. 
Even then it would be impossible to attack Cronstadt directly, 
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but the mines which blocked the entrance to the bottle’s neck 
could begin to be swept and, this done, an approach could be 
made to bombard the fortress with the 15-inch guns of H.M. 
Monitor Erebus, which was expected to arrive in the latter part 
of October. Cronstadt has over forty 12-inch guns, besides the 
13.5’s in the Petropaviovsk, which had been raised after being 
torpedoed in harbour during the memorable raid af August, and 
it is probable that with two even such monsters as those of the 
Erebus actual demolition of the forts could not have been attained ; 
but it was also probable that the garrison would be induced by 
the moral effect to surrender. Krasnaya Gorka had once been 
in the hands of the Whites, when owing to a mutiny in the fort 
it fell to the Ingermanlanders in June, but the victors quarrelled 
among themselves, being set by the ears probably by German 
agents, and lost it before having time to destroy the guns. This 
was necessary, since to hold Krasnaya Gorka against Cronstadt 
would have been impossible; the object was to render it incap- 
able of defending the approach to the main defence of Petrograd. 
Undeterred however by previous experience Yudenich neglected 
his allies’ advice. The Russian Naval Staff was jealous of the 
British Fleet and of their Esthonian colleagues, and probably 
decided the commander-in-chief against the plan. The result has 
been the same as in the summer. No force could hope to rush 
Petrograd along the line of Peterhof, Strelna, Ligovo, which did 
not command the sea, since it was otherwise open to the Bol- 
shevik fleet in Cronstadt harbour to come into Petrograd bay and 
blow the invader’s communications to pieces. An enemy advanc- 
ing from the Finnish side would be safe from this, which was 
one of the military reasons tending to make the co-operation of 
the Finns essential. To one coming from the south or west the 
possession of Krasnaya Gorka was a prime necessity. Yudenich 
sent against it the Esthonians and Ingermanlander detachments, 
under the Esthonian Admiral Pitka, co-operating with him, un- 
supported by any substantial Russian force. The attackers num- 
bered less than 8000, the defenders, according to report, more 
than 5000—communist sailors from among whom any shaky 
element had been carefully weeded out. Moreover the Russian 
and Esthonian Stafis worked badly together ; the latter complained 
that the Russian liaison officers had German names and undemo- 
cratic ideas, and on various occasions contact was lost altogether. 
Everyone concerned had been warned that the bombardment by 
the Erebus could only be of an auxiliary character and that the 
main assault must be delivered from the land ; and in the circum- 
stances set forth it is clear that the land attack could not succeed. 
Cronstadt, despite almost numberless statements to the effect that 
our fleet bombarded it, was secure from attack from the sea by 
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reason of the mine defences. Operations against it except by 
aeroplane and C.M.B. raiders were impossible ; and the only bom- 
bardment of Cronstadt other than from the air was when Fort Ino 
galiantly discharged three or four shots from its single gun in @ 
defiant demonstration. 

Before however the attack on Krasnaya Gorka had definitely 
failed the Russian bolt was shot. The left flank was badly shaken 
by the Red Finn attack and lost the important point of Ropsha, 
eight miles west of Krasnoe Selo, whereby the whole of the aid- 
vanced position at Krasnoe Selo, Tsarskoe Selo, and Pavlovsk 
was in danger of being turned. To restore this two Divisions 
(a Division in this campaign numbering about 3000 men) were 
moved over from the right flank. Ropsha was retaken, but 
at a great price ; for the Bolsheviks who had massed a large force 
on the Luga sector launched their blow and crumpled the 
weakened Russian front, which was driven back on Gdov. The 
failure to take Pskov now added its effect. For reasons perhaps 
not unconnected with politics Yudenich has always believed that 
Pskov is without military importance. During the first burst of 
the offensive the Bolsheviks were driven from the town, which 
they could not hold against the artillery fire of the Esthonians 
from across the river, but no Russian force was sent strong enough 
to occupy Pskov and so join the Esthonians operating west of the 
river and lake. Now, had Pskov been in Russian hands, the 
Bolshevik attacking on the Luga section could have been 
threatened on his own left flank ; as it was, the Reds, moving along 
the Porhov-Dno line, contained the Esthonians by a strong demon- 
stration on the Izborsk sector that protected their flank on the 
Pskov-Luga railway, and were left free to drive hard against Gdov. 
Gatchina had to be evacuated, the whole line drawn back and 
the offensive brought to an end. 

It is proverbially easy to be wise after the event, but it is 
only just to point out that General Balahovich, perhaps the most 
successful of the leaders in the new type of warfare imposed by 
the conditions of the North-west Front, always insisted on the 
importance of Pskov, and that the Bolshevik leaders long since 
declared that the fate of Petrograd would be decided at Gdov. 
These counsels, just as the demonstration of the importance of 
Krasnaya Gorka, were neglected by the Russian authorities, and 
the army thus advanced with its flank unprotected. When the 
resulting pressure on them forced it back, the retreat was con- 
ducted with skill and prudence, and before the enemy had time 
to attack the rearguard in strength. All the guns and the six 
tanks were saved. No serious losses were suffered. The army 
came back actually greater in numbers than it started forth. At 
Gatchina on the advance 12,000 Bolsheviks surrendered, the one 
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substantial capture of the campaign, of whom 4000 were immedi- 
ately drafted into the line of battle while the rest were set to work 
behind the lines. In the final reckoning Yudenich lost about 4000 
men, gained about 8000 combatants, and inflicted a loss of 6000 
on the Bolsheviks. The plan was to withdraw to the line of Yam- 
burg and the River Luga, over which the bridge was mended on 
the 7th of November, while the Esthonians held their old line of 
the Koporia lakes, presently, having increased the artillery, 
to make another thrust. But the army, for reasons clear neither 
to observers nor to officers and men who complain bitterly that 
orders to retreat were unjustified by any necessity, was rushed 
back out of the strong Yamburg positions. The much-suffering 
bridge over the River Luga was again blown up. Gdov was 
evacuated without any pressure from the enemy. The Esthonians 
were forced to abandon their strong lake line or have their right 
left in the air. The Bolsheviks are some ten miles on the east 
and eight on the south from Narva, the frontier town of Esthonia, 
and this narrow space is all that remains to the Russian loyalist 
army, which lacks a real base, is without reserves or winter 
quarters, and has behind it a none too friendly country that is nego- 
tiating with their enemy, whose first condition for a lasting armis- 
tice will be the prohibition to the Russians to receive supplies 
through Esthonia. 

It is easy to draw several lessons from the failure of Yudenich’s 
offensive. One, of purely military concern, is that too much 
reliance was placed upon the tanks. Not that these performed 
their duty otherwise than with brilliant success. But, as the 
Russians were warned, tanks, however effective, can only be 
decisive when considered as an auxiliary to man-power and cannot 
supersede it. There were only six tanks; yet such dependence 
was placed upon them that it was almost impossible to get the 
infantry to work without them. In the result machines and men 
were overworked and they had to be withdrawn. Another fault 
in organisation lay in the superabundance of Russian Generals, 
of whom as many as 37 were counted toa fighting force of 20,000. 
They refused to accept minor commands, quarrelled among them- 
selves, embarrassed the commander-in-chief and overloaded fhe 
army with a noxious complexity of Staffs. 

A second lesson is that not sufficient allowance was made for 
the reorganisation of the Bolshevik resources by the Germans. 
Of munitions themselves there could be no dearth, seeing that 
the Bolsheviks are still drawing upon the superb supplies collected 
for the Russian army of fifteen million men in 1917; their lack 
was of skill to use them and of means to transport them. These 
have been supplied in the last few months by the Germans. About 
three months ago our fleet began to notice a great improve- 
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ment in the use of Bolshevik submarines, and infers the presence 
of German experts. Our airmen noted about the same time a 
corresponding improvement in the handling of the anti-aircraft 
guns at Cronstadt and Krasnaya Gorka, and an equal amelioration 
in the state in which the defences were kept. They infer the 
presence of German artillerists, if not of German anti-aircraft 
guns, a branch in which the Russian artillery was weak. As to 
transport, Leonid Krassin,.former director of the great German 
electrical works of Siemens and Halscke, and Siemens and 
Schiickert, specially obtained by the Bolsheviks from this employ- 
ment for the purpose, has since the spring been busily reorganising 
their railway system ; with the result that in three days at least 
20,000 troops were transported, and a large number of heavy guns, 
from the southern or Polish front to meet Yudenich. At the same 
time a substantial quantity of coal was obtained from the Ural 
for the military needs of Petrograd and Cronstadt. (It should 
be remarked in passing that even if the Bolsheviks allotted any 
_ of this coal for the use of citizens, it could not be employed for 
purposes of heating or cooking, since Russian stoves and ovens 
are constructed exclusively for wood.) Seven armoured trains 
were also rushed to the scene of action, two of perfected American 
construction that were obtained shortly before the break-up of the 
Russian army. It is further doubtful whether the tanks, which 
made their appearance in the Bolsheviks’ ranks as the tide turned, 
had not been obtained from their obliging friends the Germans 
by way of Memel—Tilsit—Dvinsk, in company, it is said, with a 
large number of skilled workmen. 

But the chief lesson is that the Allies should have taken better 
means to ensure the success of the campaign. It was repeatedly 
pointed out that the capture of Petrograd was essential to the 
defeat of the Bolsheviks : the truth of which is now seen on the 
fronts of Kolchak and Denikin. It was repeatedly pointed out 
that the defeat of the Bolsheviks was essential to the safety of 
Great Britain. It was pointed out that this important object 
could easily be attained ; six Handley-Page aeroplanes, two moni- 
tors, and thirty tanks would have been a sufficient equipment with- 
out the employment of any British troops, to take Petrograd in 
a fortnight at any time during the summer. Alternatively, aero- 
planes alone could have done the business. This is the one arm 
in which the Bolsheviks and their German friends could not com- 
pete at all with a sufficiently supplied force; and fifty assorted 
aeroplanes could have bombed and machine-gunned the Bolshevik 
army out of existence. Neither did Yudenich understand the 
importance of the air. He was offered expert French help, and 
did not accept it. Such armaments, if sent in July, would have 
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cost us far less than the method of procedure adopted and have 
been crowned by a success quite independent of political condi- 
tions. By the means employed, which have failed, the military 
objective has been made to depend upon political considerations 
of an exceedingly intricate character, which were neither mastered 
nor even, as I have already indicated, seriously tackled. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


RUSSIA AND THE ALLIED POLICY 


‘Trey talk of Europe! What is Europe? . . . a number of 
wicked old gentlemen with decorations, assembled in a room.’ 
The cameo-like delineation,’ quoted in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Memoirs, inevitably suggests gatherings like the Congress of 
Vienna as a test of its justification. How far the description is 
just in that particular instance would be a matter even beyond 
the powers of the expert historian to decide. The general out- 
come of that Congress (1814-1815), however, which followed upon 
the fall of Napoleon, is more or less clear. It 


failed to institute any new system for securing the stability of the European 
polity, nor did it recognise those new forces of liberty and nationality 
which had really caused Napoleon’s downfall. Following the tradition 
of all preceding congresses, it was mainly a scramble for territory and 
power. ‘Territories were distributed among the Powers with no considera- 
tion for the feelings of their inhabitants, and in general the right of the 
strongest prevailed.? 

Doubtless, much of the work of these statesmen was determined 
by conditions over which they had little control, and Europe as 
a whole was certainly at that time far from ready for any recog- 
nition of nationality and liberalism such as the formative elements 
of the period demanded. The Congress of Berlin in 1878, following 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, was governed by much the 
same leading principles. 

In contrast, a distinguishing feature of the Paris Congress has 
been that for the first time in the history of such momentous assem- 
blages, considerations ofaltruism have entered into the negotiations. 
Unlike previous congresses, matters have not been decided simply 
upon the basis of conquerors and conquered, and in a peculiar way 
regard has been shown for the feelings of the inhabitants of the 
territories under review. This is in part the essence of the 
recognition of the principle of self-determination. Mistakes have 
been made—some of them serious—but one of the cardinal errors 
of the Congress of Vienna has been avoided, namely, the bolting 


1 Life of the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, vol. i. p. 279. 
2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, xxii. 55: Art. ‘Congress of Vienna.’ 
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and barring of doors in such a way that those on one side may 
not pass hereafter to the other side. Doors have been closed, 
but the possibility is envisaged that they may be reopened, and 
a later readjustment, more in accordance with the secular needs 
of the situation than those arising out of temporary considera- 
tions, be brought about. As in the case of the Congress of 
Vienna, much of the work of the Paris Conferences has been deter- 
mined by conditions over which the conferees had little control, 
but at this stage of the world’s history it would at least have been 
worth while to try the simple experiment of holding to principles 
and ideals once they had been clearly enunciated, and deciding 
all cases strictly in terms of them. The ability to compromise 
is usually taken to be an index of the degree of a people’s civilisa- 
tion, but there are cases in which compromise is clearly indicated 
as @ line to be avoided: as, for example, when it is seen that 
such compromise can be fundamentally acceptable to neither party, 
and where a decision in favour of one of the parties gives promise 
of bringing about so satisfactory a state of affairs that the other 
party can have no reasonable ground for objection. Ina way that 
is hardly fair to so tender a growth, much of what was directly 
the business of the Paris Conference has been left over to the 
League of Nations, which will have more to do than it can well 
overtake for many a long day to come; yet with fairness and 
goodwill, there is no insoluble problem lying ahead of it. 

Of these unsettled problems, the greatest is that of Russia. 
Until some measure of order and understanding is reached both 
within and about Russia, there can be no real and lasting peace. 
For, consider her position. Technically, in some sort of a sense, 
the anti-Bolshevik Governments are still at war with Germany ; 
at any rate, Russia has been no party to the Peace Treaty. We 
are in the midst of events, and it is very difficult, therefore, to 
judge them correctly, but a prediction may be hazarded that as 
we get away from these five years, we shall realise more and more 
clearly that the greatest event in them all was the Russian 
Revolution, grouping under that term the events in that country 
from March 1917 onwards as a whole. With Germany some- 
thing died in the world: with Russia something was born. It 
is perhaps difficult to recognise, in the face of so great travail, 
just what the new creation is. Men may well have to wait 
decades before the net gain to Russia and the world becomes 
apparent, but a movement, the ground-swell of which is being 
felt in every country in the world to-day, compels us to consider 
and to reconsider; for the old attitude of mind—unforgiveable at 
any time—which in detached indifference professed to believe 
that in dealing with Bolshevism we were dealing with something 
so peculiarly Russian that it was no concern of ours, has been 
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rudely disturbed by some recent happenings, and will be still 
more seriously disturbed. The study of Russia and of Russian 
affairs should be to-day an intelligent and primary interest for 
everyone who is concerned with the future of democracy and the 
preservation of the world’s peace. For Bolshevism as an idea, 
as a dream, is perhaps the temptation of this generation, a temp- 
tation that can only be combated by knowledge of it as it is 
practised in Russia to-day, where it has degenerated into a tyranny 
infinitely worse than any Tzarist regime—a conspiracy against 
civilisation, conceived in hatred, and criminally executed. Bol- 
shevism will pass—is passing—in Russia, and its hatred with it, 
but that longing at the heart of it, in its purer forms, that reaching 
out towards a fuller, completer, and more harmonious life, must 
and will be satisfied. 

The Russian problem of to-day is from one point of view of 
exceeding complexity, by no means comprised within the simple 
expression of a struggle between the Bolsheviks, under Lenin 
and Trotsky, and anti-Bolsheviks, under Koltchak and Denikin. 
From another point of view it is a problem of relative simplicity, 
the complexity being in the minds of observers who find it diffi- 
cult to escape the thraldom of their own past happy experience 
of the country, and the ideas that were called up by the word 
‘Russia’ in the decades immediately preceding the Revolution, 
and so to look at the facts simply as they are. At the same time, 
if Russia is, in Berdyaefi’s words, ‘ even for us Russians an 
unsolved mystery,’ * it becomes evident how extraordinarily diffi- 
cult it is for foreigners even with that first-hand experience of 
the Russian people and Russian conditions during recent decades, 
without which there cannot be even a basis for independent 
judgment, to pronounce upon the situation as it is to-day. 

A fundamental element in that situation is the peculiar 
psychological temperament of the Russian people, which per- 
sistently nullifies the handling of all relations with them by, of 
course, foreigners who are temperamentally incapable of appreciat- 
ing the peculiar part which this factor has always played in Russian 
affairs. The strange blend in the Great Russian of the impulsive 
Slav and the mystic Finnish strain has produced an easily excit- 
able, psychological type of great elasticity, so to speak, in which 
the profoundest melancholy passes over without difficulty to the 
keenest realisation of the joy of life. To the same cause may 
also be traced that fatalistic resignation and indifference to ‘ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’ that are the perpetual 
wonder of those who know the people. The lack of will-power in 
the masses as a whole—the total lack of inner perseverance—may 
also find an explanation here, as in their long political serfage. 

* Dusha Rossii (The Soul of Russia) by Nikolai Berdyaeff, published in 1915. 
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Practically, this shows itself as much in a comparatively small 
economic productivity on the one hand, as in the extraordinary 
susceptibility to mass suggestion and psychoses, on the other. 
When again we reflect that, with non-Slav peoples excluded, 70 
per cent, of the inhabitants of Russia are still unlettered, that in 
political relationships the great bulk of the people is unorganised 
and without experience —both of these being basal factors in the 
maintenance of the Tzarist regime,—further, that all political and 
social activity, as also the free expression of opinion, were practi- 
cally forbidden until the Revolution of 1905, and that even the 
concessions of the semi-constitutional regime that followed were 
largely nullified by police measures, we are not so inclined to be 
astounded at what we see in Russia to-day. The conditions there 
are a temporary distorted effect, a perversion of instincts that are 
fundamentally sound, something that will come right in the end. 
Indeed, in one singular passage in the essay already referred to, 
illustrating in different forms the questing, unsatisfied Russian 
spirit, Berdyaeff speaks of ‘ our revolutionary Maximalists demand- 
ing something absolute in every kind of state of society and yet 
unable to create a free state of society.’ The pilgrim, in short, 
so marked a feature of one aspect of Russian life, is, as Berdyaeff 
hints, symbolic of Russian life and thought as a whole. The 
pilgrim is the freest individual in the world. He walks upon the 
earth, but his native element is the air; he is not rooted to the 
soil; there are no confines for him. He is free from the world, 
and every burden of human life is literally reduced to the little 
pack upon his shoulders. And so not merely in the life of the 
Russian people, but also in the nobler elements amongst the intelli- 
genzia, the same characteristic predominates. ‘ Here also we know 
pilgrims, free in spirit, bound by no ties to anything, perpetually 
on the road, seeking some unknown city.’ Their story can be 
read in many pages of Russian literature as also in the different 
varieties of sects and religious dissenters. 


As pilgrims they have no city of their own; they seek one that ig to be. 
Vladimir Solovieff never felt himself to be g citizen and bourgeois of this 
world, but only one who had happened to come irto it, a pilgrim having 
no home of his own. 


And this pilgrim spirit is seen not merely in Lermontov and Gogol, 
in Leo Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, but also at the other extreme in 
the Russian anarchist revolutionaries who have their own positive 
aims beyond the limits of every kind of positive and real life 
as men normally know it. ‘ Russia is the fantastic land of spiritual 
intoxication, of sincere men and of pretenders.’ The Russian 
soul cannot settle ; it is not a bourgeois soul, it is not a local soul. 
In Russia, in the soul of the people, there is a sort of unending 
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search, the search for the invisible town of Kitij, an unseen home. 
Before the Russian soul stretch distances, and there is no limited 
horizon to its spiritual vision. 


The Russian soul burns in the flaming search for truth, absolute divine 
truth and salvation for all the world and a general resurrection to newness 
of life. It always grieves about the sorrow-and suffering of the people and 
of the whole world, and its torture knows no appeasement. Its soul is 
overwhelmed with the solution of those final cursed questions about the 
meaning of life. There is a spirit of rebellion and disobedience in the 
Russian soul, an unappeased dissatisfaction with all things temporary, 
relative and contingent. It always wants to go farther and farther, to the 
limit, to the confine, to the exit from the world, from this earth, from 
everything that is local, and bourgeois, and bound. 


It is very interesting to realise how with so little change, that 
which Berdyaeff finds to be most characteristic of his people is 
expressing itself, although in different forms, in the Russia of 
to-day. And so it comes about that a Slav rebellion is a flaming, 
fiery, elemental sort of affair, quite unknown in other races. And 
Bakunin, in his thirst for a world-conflagration in which every- 
thing that was old would be consumed, was in that measure true 
Russian and Slav. 

With regard to the general position of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, nothing has been more remarkable than the Allied failure 
to gauge its strength and the inner causes of its persistence. If 
we could but be detached enough in our judgments, we would 
probably be compelled to admit that Lenin is the greatest man 
on the world-stage to-day in the sense that he is influencing more 
men and women in their thinking than any of his contemporaries. 
It is now a commonplace of information with regard to the per- 
sonalities directing the Bolshevik Government that amongst them 
all he is the man who already had made a reputation by his 
writings, however much we may disagree with them, and who also 
had suffered for the things that he believed, an individual of great 
intellectual force, and cold, studied detachment from things. To 
one who visited him in the Spring of 1919, he remarked that he 
would very much like some three weeks of leisure now in which to 
re-write Marxianism in the light of the experience of the Russian 
Revolution ! 

Nevertheless, quite apart from all the unforgiveable and 
unforgettable brutality and cruelty associated with the main- 
tenance of the Bolshevik regime by force, due to the activities 
of the criminal and degraded elements that have been afforded 
an opportunity under it, there is little doubt that Bolshevism, 
as practised in Russia to-day, has been a ghastly economic 
failure. No special pleading, with its suggestions that the 
peculiar circumstances of the last five years prevented the 
system from getting a fair trial, can survive impartial demonstra- 
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tion of the facts as they are. Nobody realises this better than 
Lenin himself, and every public pronouncement on his part shows 
a gradual movement towards the Right. The murderous activi- 
ties of the Bolsheviks were in the beginning peculiarly directed 
against the intelligenzia; increasingly Lenin finds the need of 
their co-operation. He is even now willing to entertain the idea 
of concessions to foreign capitalists in the economic interests of 
the country, and so forth. The Bolshevik Government has main- 
tained itself in power owing to the fact that it had arms and was 
thus able to control the food supplies, as well as owing to those 
temperamental characteristics of the Russian people to which 
reference has already been made. It has been doubted with 
reason whether 10 per cent. of the people are Bolsheviks, and it 
is quite certain that a great percentage of the so-called Bolsheviks 
do not even know what a Bolshevik is. When Lenin’s emissaries 
met the soldiers returning from the Front throughout the summer 
of 1917 upon the railway trains and on the open road, and inquired 
of these wearied, disillusioned men if they wished peace and land, 
they were then told, on replying in the affirmative, that they were 
Bolsheviks, and that they must not forget it. The Bolsheviks 
have certainly given the peasants the land, or, rather, they have 
taken it under Bolshevik instigation, but the innate conscience 
of the Russian peasant displays itself in his feeling of insecurity 
of tenure. There is little doubt that he will eventually offer pay- 
ment, with a view to setting his mind at rest upon this matter, 
and one of the few possible ways in which the idea of a Tzar 
could again become acceptable to the peasant mind would be in 
the person of one who could with authority give the peasants a 
feeling of security in their tenure of the land. 

The Bolshevik form of government is a parasitic growth upon 
the mass of the Russian people, just as the earlier Swedish and 
German dominations were ; nevertheless beneath it there is de- 
veloping a fresh form of Russian life, so to speak, a new bour- 
geoisie, and a day will probably come when Bolshevism, at any 
rate as it was known in the earlier days of the Bolshevik regime, 
will be sloughed off by reason of the expanding life from beneath. 
It is a matter of history how the original Russian population of 
Siberia, comprising roughly the Cossacks who first conquered the 
country, the exiles, political and criminal, and the dissenters from 
the Greek Church, consisted of men and women who were thus 
in some way, intellectually or physically, more active or more 
earnest than their fellows who remained in European Russia, and 
the result is that the average Siberian to-day is a more vigorous 
and intelligent man than the average European Russian. Some- 
what similarly, under the conditions of the Bolshevik regime, 
individuals with initiative and energy, often unscrupulous in their 
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methods, have had unusual opportunities of making money, by 
journeying, for example, from the cities into the country, and 
arranging the barter of food; they are now incensed by the Bol- 
shevik restrictions upon personal enterprise. 1n many cases, 
members of good families, who have been compelled to accept 
work under the Government in Bolshevik Departments of State, 
have given a type of service in advance, both as to ability and 
honesty, of that of many of the officials of the old regime. The 
Bolshevik Government is now unable to do without them, yet 
finds in them a body passively hostile in an increasing measure to 
the whole Bolshevik conception of government and life. The 
criminal element that has battened on the country under the Bo!- 
shevik regime will always remain, but increasingly will come to be 
dealt with simply for what it is. One thing the Bolsheviks have 
taught us, and that is the value of propaganda. Peculiarly effective 
in relation to the ignorance and lack of perspective of the popula- 
tion whose feelings are reached in this way, is the thoroughness in 
the instruction of their agents, and the influence of the efforts made 
by propaganda trains, with cinematographic apparatus, to poison 
the minds of the inhabitants of Central Russia against Admival 
Koltchak, is only now being realised. 

The anti-Bolshevik movement has been ordinarily and rightly 
associated with the names of Admiral Koltchak and General 
Denikin, of whom the former is supreme, General Denikin having, 
in a spirit of rare self-abnegation, indicative of the real greatness 
of the man, spontaneously offered to subordinate himself tu 
Admiral Koltchak, practically in the moment of one of the latter's 
most serious defeats. In the month of July 1919 the Allies agreed, 
in return for certain assurances with regard to the Constituent 
Assembly and the treatment of the so-called Border States, to 
assist Koltchak’s Government to become an All-Russian Govern- 
ment. | While recognition of the Omsk Government at an earlier 
stage—but simply fer what it was, viz. a Government in Siberia 
and as much of European Russia as Admiral Koltchak could con- 
trol where there was not already another stable anti-Bolshevik 
Government—would probably have been of great service to that 
Government at a critical period in its career, the promise of assist- 
ance to aid the Omsk Government to become an All-Russian 
Government has proven to be premature. A cardinal fact in the 
history of Russia during the last two years has been the circum- 
stance that there have been nine or ten anti-Bolshevik Govern- 
ments in Russia in addition to the Koltchak Government. At one 
stage they comprised the following: Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the Ukraine, the Don Cossacks, the Kuban Cossacks, 
the North Caucasian (Daghestan) Government, the Georgian, 
Armenian and Azerbaijan (Tatar) Governments. The only change 
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in thespresent situation is that the independence of Finland has 
been reeognised by the Allied Powers, and that the weakest of 
these Russian Governments,—the North Caucasian or Daghestan 
is in process of dissolution, if it has not already disappeared, 
although its spirit remains. For many months the vital issue 
in the Russian situation has been not so much the relation of the 
different anti-Bolshevik Governments to Bolshevism, as the rela- 
tion of the Keltchak Government to the other anti-Bolshevik 
Governments. 

Appreciation of the significance of this point is best reached 
by consideration of the state of events i Europe in the spring 
of 1918. A glance at the map at that time brought out one 
remarkable feature—namely, that the countries where Bolshevism 
had least success were those, such as Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
where nationality had been-born afresh. Thése young nations, 
of a mind to be themselves, were in that degree resolved on the 
suppression of disorder and that organised tyrannical conspiracy 
against civilisation that Bolshevism had early shown itself to be. 
Further investigation disclosed the fact that a corresponding state 
of affairs existed in the Baltic Provinces, where a will to resist 
Germanism and Bolshevism alike was displayed, stronger and 
more efficient than was found in any region of Slav Russia at 
that time. It is not easy to exaggerate how much the Esthonian 
Government did, with very limited resources and scant encourage- 
ment, in the way of cleaning out Bolsheviks and Germans alike 
from their territory. The Lettish Government, never.for. one 
moment free from the incubus of not less than twenty thousand 
German troops, who controlled the railroads, telegraphs and high- 
ways, thus making it impossible for it to organise effectively, was 
not so successful initially in handling the situation. I was early 
clear that in the favourable environment of Latvia as the home 
of the baronial system, and in East Prussia as the cradle of 
Junkerdom, the reactionary elements in Germany would 
endeavour to organise a military force with which they could 
move into Esthonia, attack Poland in the rear, or even march 
on Berlin should circumstances at any time favour such a project 
in the slightest degree. Of all the territories into which Germany 
overflowed in her military invasion east and west, Courland with 
Riga is the last from which she will voluntarily retire. The 
British Government early realised the situation, and by its de 
facto recognition of the provisional Governments in Esthonia and 
Latvia * strengthened points of most effective resistance to Ger- 
manism and Bolshevism alike. 

Nevertheless, under the terms of the Armistice, a curious 
situation arose. The French saw to it that a military com- 
* Recently such de facto recognition has also been extended to Lithuania. 
Vor. LXXXVII—No. 515 G 
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mission came into existence to superintend the observance of the 
terms of the Armistice, and of the German evacuation, on the 
Western Front. Not merely was no corresponding commission 
appointed for the even more important Eastern Front, but a 
curious ambiguity in the terms of the Armistice itself enabled 
the Germans to continue a policy which had long been obvious. 
Thus, Clause XII reads : 

All German troops at present in any territory which before the war 
belonged to Russia, Roumania or Turkey, shall withdraw within the fron- 
tiers of Germany as they existed on August 1, 1914, and all German troops 
at present in territories which before the war formed part of Russia must 
likewise return to within the frontiers of Germany as above defined as soon 
as the Allies shall think the moment suitable, having regard to the internal 
situation of these territories. 


On the other hand, Clause XIII runs as follows : 


Evacuation by German troops to begin at once; and all German 
instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as military agents now on the 
territory of Russia (as defined on August 1, 1914), to be recalled. 


ln the absence not merely of any ruling on the matter but also 
of all control, the Germans remained in occupation, at once per- 
sistently flouting the Allies and endeavouring by every means in 
their power to maintain their hold at any rate upon Courland, if 
not other regions beyond their ancient eastern border. 

The distressing feature has been that even after immediate 
fear,of the German danger had been removed, (particularly in 
the case of Esthonia,) a marked lack of cordiality was displayed 
in the arrangements between the Esthonian and Lettish Govern- 
ments and General Yudenitch, in connexion with the joint attack 
upon Petrograd. General Yudenitch had recognised the supre- 
macy of Admiral Koltchak, but the Governments of Esthonia and 
of Latvia—in fact, all the other regional and non-Slav anti-Bol- 
shevik Governments with the exception of the North Russian 
Government and possibly one other—have all along refused to do 
so. They maintained, rightly or wrongly, that, if circumstan:es 
compelled them to have to choose between Koltchak and the 
Bolshevik Government, they would choose the latter, although 
anti-Bolshevik themselves, because they were convinced that 
Bolshevism is transforming, and that they could come to terms 
with it. On the other hand, they felt as strongly that they would 
never come to terms with certain of the elements behind Koltchak 
and Denikin, whose purpose, they were convinced, is to restore a 
strongly centralised monarchical Government, and who would, 
once they found themselves in a position to do so, put Koltchak 
and any other democrat out of the way, should he stand between 
them and their purposes. They also insisted that while Koltchak 
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and Denikin have made various liberal proclamations on paper, 
certain political activities on the part of their Governments could 
only be construed in an anti-democratic sense. 

Of Admiral Koltchak it may be said that he is a man with 
strong liberal tendencies, a monarchist, but with no desire to 
force his views in this respect upon the country, and a great 
patriot, whose past record shows him to be possessed of vision, 
initiative, grip and tremendous courage. Nevertheless the facts 
show that every advance on his part has been neutralised by 
risings in his rear. His Government in short never recovered 
from the unfortunate circumstances of the coup d’ état under which 
it came into existence, and its attitude to the Social Revolutionary 
Party has simply made Bolsheviks out of many of them. Further, 
the economic conditions in the territory which he succeeded in 
occupying and temporarily administrating, could not be altered 
rapidly enough to induce the peasants to range themselves on the 
side of his Government in preference to the Bolshevik Government. 
Again, in recent months, owing to considerations arising out of 
the inevitable methods of centralisation that characterise military 
procedure, it so happened that in the fight against Bolshevism, 
assistance could only be obtained from the Allies by some of the 
other anti-Bolshevik Governments as a result of their practical 
recognition of Koltchak or Denikin. Thus, to take one example, 
the Kuban Government, who have no Separatist ideas and wish 
to be a unit in a Russian Federation, felt aggrieved that-they 
could only obtain arms and ammunition to drive the Bolsheviks 
out of their country, by first putting their men, who with the 
Don Cossacks form the great majority of Denikin’s force, under 
that distinguished leader. It is very easy to criticise the action 
of either party, but the present endeavour is to state some cardinal 
facts. 

It was devoutly to be hoped that, with Allied aid, Denikin 
would have been in Moscow to-day, but on the contrary, 
Yudenitch’s army has disappeared, Koltchak is in full retreat, and 
it is probably only a question of time until the bulk of Denikin’s 
forces melts away. Yet, even if Denikin and Koltchak had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Moscow, one thing was always certain, namely, 
that the Bolsheviks have done their work so well, that if the 
various other elements and Governments, regional and national, 
in Russia did not receive the kind of political treatment they ex- 
pected, there would only be a continuance of disorder. ‘As it is, the 
lack of unity and co-operation in the joint anti-Bolshevik attack - 
in short, its failure—has been due in part to the naturally inhibit- 
ing effects of the Allied policy on the non-Slav and other regional 
Governments. 

@2 
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Allied policy with regard to Russia can only be determined by 
an Allied conception of the future of Russia. The writer believes 
that the place of these other anti-Bolshevik Governments and 
the regions that they represent is in a Russian Confederation, 
which will gradually develop into a close Federation. It seems 
most probable that on economic and other grounds, the different 
units must find their way eventually into such Federal relation- 
ship, but the Allied policy at the present moment, together with 
the instinctive fear entertained by these other anti-Bolshevik 
Governments as to the real intentions of certain of the elements 
behind Koltchak and Denikin, has driven them into an attitude 
in which they claim and stand for complete independence. The 
fact of the matter is that Russia has never been so much a National 
State as a State of Nations. To-day she is in pieces; these pieces 
may grow together from below; they cannot be clamped together 
by any single centralised Russian Government imposed from above 
with extraneous aid. Further, it is the recognition of the fact 
that Russia is in pieces that makes the statements of accredited 
observers in any spot, such as Omsk or Petrograd, valuable with 
regard to the local regions under observation, but precarious in 
relation to any wider outlook. 

France has always favoured the idea of a united indivisible 
Russia, because she believes that under such conditions she can 
best recover the vast sums of money loaned to Russia, and America, 
with the idea that big business will go better with a big country, 
has latterly been inclined to adopt a similar policy. On the con- 
trary, it is most probable that better business would be done with 
the various strong elements in a confederation all competing for 
foreign trade. Again it has been asserted in more than one quarter 
that the stpport of these various anti-Bolshevik elements is play- 
ing the German game; as a matter of simple fact the reverse is 
the truth. Hope for the future of Russia lies rather in the 
strengthening of her democratic elements than in the organising 
of a centralised system with military aid, which can easily become 
the tool of reaction wherever that breaks out afresh in Burope. 
A policy that is suggested by the actual situation in Russia to-day 
would be the recognition of all the de facto local and national 
Governments which have proven their power and right to exist, 
until such time as a meeting between representatives of their 
Constituent Assemblies and the Constituent Assembly of Great 
Russia, and possibly Siberia, can be held to arrange the basis of 
Confederation ; whether that be under a President or under a 
Monarch is a matter for the Russian people themselves to decide. 
With such a policy, backed by financial and economic assistance, 
comparative stability would be secured in all the peripheral regions 
bordering on Great Russia, thus heightening the contrast with 
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the economic conditions there, and increasing the growing dis- 
content with Bolshevism. With the aid of the cooperative 
societies, which the Bolsheviks have never been able to suppress, 
assistance could then be given to Great Russia on conditions which 
would mean the passing of Bolshevism. 

The formation of a Russian Federal State as a prelude to ths 
passing of Bolshevism will call for mutual consideration and con- 
cession ney the different elements entering into the federa- 
tion. This demand will naturally fall hardest upon the Great 
Russians, who have the advantage of numerical superiority and 
are in the traditional position of having been the over-lord of the 
other peoples, even if that relationship had its extremest expression 
in the foreign German baronial system of the Baltic Provinces. 
On the other hand it should not be forgotten that it took Great 
Russia a hundred years at her strongest to subdue the Cuucasus. 
To-day at her weakest Great Russia, whether Bolshevik or anti- 
Bolshevik, is faced by a determined demand, ranging from the 
completest autonomy in some cases to Separatism, on the part not 
merely of three or four Governments in the Caucasus, but six 
or séven non-Slav and regional Governments as well. There is, 
however, no aspect of the problem that does not admit of a solu- 
tion, conserving the interests of the local units, and of the federa- 
tion as a whole, 

The settlement of the Russian problem is not merely part of 
the general problem of the Allies, but of the settlement of the 
peace of the world. It is a duty directly linked with the recogni- 
tion of the services rendered by Russia to the Allies in the initial 
stages of the War. Nothing is more remarkable than the short- 
ness of the public memory as to the actualities and implications 
of these services and sacrifices. Not once but twice, in their 
impulsive generosity, the Russians changed their whole plan of 
campaign in order to help to save an Ally—now France, now 
Italy. There were days, but we have forgotten them, when 
German troops were wont to be moved from the West to sustain 
the impetuous onslaught on the Eastern Front; and in the later 
tragedy of the Galician retreat when, scantily clothed, and under- 
munitioned, sometimes without support of artillery and even 
without rifles in their hands, they were sent to hold positions 
simply to show that they were there, these men obeyed. Even 
when the peculiarly insensate, deliberate wastage of life had begun 
to make its influence felt in the country, nine hundred officers 
disguised as privates sacrificed themselves in two days in the offen- 
sive of the summer of 1917 to try to save the honour of their 
nation and keep faith with the Allies. It may be, as indeed 
it is, wrong to state the imposing figures of Russia’s human loss 
as representing the sacrifice of so many Russians. The effect of 
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the convulsions through which Russia has passed during the last 
two or three years in loosening the cohesion of the Colossus, and 
developing the marked tendency towards fragmentation and self- 
determination, makes it necessary to re-issue the figures of these 
losses in terms of the Great Russians, Ukrainians, Siberians, 
Esthonians, Letts, Lithuanians, etc., which they really repre- 
sent ; but it is also in part because these losses represent the losses 
of an economic whole, that they continue to challenge our interest 
in this form. 

The length of the period of her recovery will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the measure of economic assistance, possibly 
militarily protected, that the Allies may find it possible to give 
to the different Russian federal units. The concrete fact is that 
within these Slav territories are to be found 150 million human 
beings, who are there for good or evil, without as yet that virile self- 
reliant character for which Berdyaeff hoped, developed in them 
as @ whole. Should Germany in unrepentant mood get control 
over the plastic, leaderless Slav masses, and supply the deficiencies 
in question, it would be a serious world-prospect. At the time 
of writing his essay, it was evident to Berdyaeff that in spite of 
the war conditions Germany was not merely ready but willing 
to supply that virile self-reliant element, and its later pages 
are filled with warnings. Russia must rouse herself, shake off 
her sloth, put form into her chaotic elements, and, feeling her- 
self called to a grand destiny, discover within herself the powers 
to fulfil it. How she attempted more than she was developmen- 
tally capable of, how she exhausted herself in the struggle even 
to the stage of complete military, economical and political collapse, 
is the tragic story of these last four and a half years. The mistake 
is to suppose, as some seem to do, that in the case of Russia the 
story is finished, and her mission ended. On the contrary it is only 
beginning. What that mission could be, standing as she does 
between East and West, in the work of bringing mankind into 
a state of unity, it is not easy to exaggerate, and the conscious- 
ness of a peculiar capacity to do so, the consciousness of having 
something that she has learned through suffering to proclaim to 
the world along the lines of anti-militarism and anti-imperialism 
in the old extreme sense of the word ‘imperialism,’ is what 
Berdyaeff intends to indicate by his reference to Russian Messian- 
ism. If the future of nations is in proportion to what they have 
suffered, the future of Russia will be wonderful indeed. Her 
spiritual hunger, her dissatisfaction with merely naturalistic- 
national fare, are amongst the surest signs of her real awakening. 
Compared with this, the satisfaction of the land-hunger of her 
peasants, and security in the possession of it, will prove to be 
indeed important, but subsidiary, factors. It is the developments 
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that will follow upon freedom of thought and speech and education 
in a people so creative as the Russians, which we should do well to 
keep in view. Their friendship and generosity in the new era ahead 
will be precious possessions to those who can secure and hold them. 
And even now, Tiutcheff’s prophetic lines on The Capture of 
Warsaw in 1831 may be held to be in process of realisation for 
Russia herself : 


And thou, pierced by a brother’s arrow, 
Fulfilling the Decrees of Fate, 

Thou, eagle of the same breed, 

Didst fall on the purifying pile. 

Trust the word of the Russian people: 

Thy ashes we shall reverently keep, 

And our common freedom 

Like a phoenix, will again rise from the ashes. 


J. Y. Smuvpson. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


REMINISCENCES OF CECIL RHODES 


[The author of these notes is now associated with Sir Edwin Lutyens 
in the construction of the new Delhi. He was an intimate companion of 
Mr. Rhodes in South Africa, building for him his famous house of Groote 
Schuur, which is here described, and was later the architect of the Govern- 
ment buildings and Government House at Pretoria. He also designed a 
large number of the other beautiful buildings which have sprung up in 
South Africa during the last twenty years.—Ep1tor, Nineteenth Century 


and After.] 


My first meeting with Cecil Rhodes was a few months after my 
arrival in South Africa in March 1892, at dinner at the house of 
Mr. Vintcent, Mrs. Merriman’s brother. I sat next to her and 
opposite the Prime Minister. I was immensely interested in the 
conversation on South African and Imperial affairs, but was dis- 
tressed at the thought that by my silence I had not made the 
most of such a golden opportunity. Yet I was consoled after- 


wards to hear from Mrs. Merriman that Rhodes had asked her 
about me. Shortly afterwards during an early walk on the 
mountain side I met him and Sauer riding, and he stopped and 
asked me to go to his house the next morning. He had bought the 
estate of Groote Schuur, or ‘ The Grange’ as it was then called, 
and hearing that I had been studying with interest the old Dutch 
houses in the neighbourhood of Capetown, he wished to consult 
me about its restoration. Groote Schuur had in the early days of 
the Colony been converted by the Dutch from a granary to a 
house, and since then it had suffered much from fire and rebuild- 
ing, and retained little of its original form. Fortunately Rhodes 
had been given a water-colour sketch showing its gables and 
high-pitched thatched roof. The sketch together with a know- 
ledge of the old Cape houses made it possible to rebuild the front 
with some faithfulness to its type and original form. 

In these first interviews, before I knew him well, he surprised 
me by the absence of detail in his instructions. He merely gave 
me in a very few words his ideas or his ‘ thoughts,’ as he used to 
call them, and trusted me for the rest. He soon went off to 
Mashonaland, and when he returned after the conquest of Mata- 
beleland he found the new front finished. ‘I felt he was pleased 
with it, though characteristically he did not say so. His approval 
could only be inferred by his enthusiasm to go on with the work, 
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and we were soon deep in discussions and plans for restoring 
and rebuilding the rest of the house. 

The problems of house-building and furnishing then began to 
be of absorbing interest to him. He replaced all the deal with 
solid teak in big beams and broad panels, and was so smitten 
with a plain old Dutch wardrobe of black South African wood (lost 
afterwards in the fire) which I bought for him, that he at once 
gave me a cheque for buying more. This was the beginning of his 
collection of old Colonial furniture. These problems had never 
before come within the range of thought of one whom the life of 
veld and mine had absorbed. Once or twice at first when acting 
on his own impulse he made mistakes, as in the case of some 
doubtful antiquities bought by him in England, but this, however, 
on the advice of myself and his friends he quickly and cheerfully 
consigned to ‘the kitchen.’ Yet he always brought a fresh big 
point of view to bear on such problems when he put his mind 
to them. He had, I think, an inherently true if perhaps crude 
and archaic taste, and would quickly distinguish the good from the 
bad when both were put before him. He used to say ‘I like teak 
and whitewash,’ and ‘I want the big and simple, barbaric if you 
like,’ and one thought of the truth of the saying that ‘nothing 
has become classical which was not once barbaric.’ He abhorred 
anything small, mean or smacking of the commercial, which 
money alone could buy, and had the right instinctive feeling for 
personal craftsmanship and honest material. 

He was at first laughed at by many of his friends and tlie 
public, who thought that in following their arts he was seeking 
favour with the Dutch. Stead has stated ‘that Rhodes dwelt 
apart in the sanctuary of his mind, into which the profane were 
never admitted,’ and it was to few that he confided his thoughts 
on art. But to these, and to those who worked with him within 
their range, there could be no doubt as to his genuine sincerity 
and idealism. His critics, however, soon became his admirers and 
imitators, and no one would now be found to say that his taste 
was in the main at fault. I am convinced that he was also 
impelled by the deeper feeling of sympathy for the history of the 
early settlers and pioneers in contrast to his dislike of the com- 
mercialism of the modern towns, and that the encouragement 
which he gave to the revival of the arts of this early civilisation, 
was directed as much to the good of South Africa as to the pleasure 
of himself and his friends. 

The second phase of the restoration and rebuilding was a diffi- 
cult one, as he lived and entertained in the house during the 
operations. Though very solicitous for the welfare of his guests, 
the last thing he ever thought of was his own comfort. At first 
he used an outbuilding—the old slave quarters at the back—for his 
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own bedroom, and we could only induce him to have a bedroom in 
the house by persuading him that this out-building spoilt the view 
of the mountain. 

Before Rhodes began to build the building crafts in South 
Africa were not of a high order. The prevailing custom was 
to import everything ready-made from Europe. It was due to his 
example and encouragement that a new order began. Good 
workmen were found or attracted to the country to make all the 
joinery and new furniture. The metal-work, which is a feature 
of the heavy doors, windows and solid shutters of the old Cape 
houses, was made for Groote Schuur and for all his buildings by a 
local metal worker, Ness, a self-sacrificing craftsman of ability, 
whose work is still widely known and prized throughout South 
Africa. The new living rooms were mostly panelled from floor 
to ceiling, and the ceilings formed of solid beams. Java and 
Indian teak were used because, owing to the undeveloped state of 
the South African forests, there was no suitable South African 
wood available in large bulk or quantity. The walls and ceilings 
of other rooms were simply plastered and whitewashed, forming 
a good setting for the broad surfaces and curves of the doors and 
furniture. The wardrobes, chairs, tables, bureaux, etc. were 
mostly old pieces, some brought out by the early Dutch settlers 
or by the Huguenot refugees, but more often made by them in 
South Africa out of local timber. The early craftsmen followed 
the beautiful but elaborate curves in wood and metal common to 
the style of the period in Holland and France, but were forced by 
the limitations of labour and materials or by the severe test of a 
sea voyage and of land transit in those days, into simpler and less 
rococo forms. They developed, in fact, a style of their own, which 
admirably harmonised with the character of the colonial farm- 
houses and was eminently suited to Rhodes’s taste. It was not 
always possible to obtain old furniture, and for the larger tables, 
beds, washstands and many other things he had new furniture 
made in South African wood and some Rhodesian timber which 
was used for the first time. Black ‘stink wood’ is a peculiarly 
beautiful and valuable timber, being strong and elastic, for all 
kinds of furniture. He particularly delighted in some chairs and 
benches, made by Boer hunters in the northern Bushveld, of hard 
woods pinned and inlaid with dates and-initials in bone or ivory. 

He refused the advice of some friends to buy pictures, saying 
that, like horse-racing, it was what any rich man could do, and 
that with the money he could build so many miles of railway or 
telegraph to develop ‘the North.’ He delighted, however, in a 
few pictures and some tapestry of family or South African 
interest ; and most of all perhaps in the Dutch glass and Delft, and 
in the Oriental porcelain which had been brought to the Cape by 
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the servants of the old Dutch and English East India Companies. 
He was never, however, a mere collector or connoisseur, but each 
piece had its own use or place in the house. 

Rhodes did not see this first .house completely finished and 
furnished, as it-was burnt down while he was in the North a year 
after the Raid. How philosophically he took such personal mis- 
fortune is well illustrated by the well-known story of his relief on 
being told that the bad news reported to him was only the destruc- 
tion of his house, the work of years, and not the illness of Jameson. 
He lived in the blackened ruins on his way home to attend the 
inquiry in London. The attractive alterndtive of rebuilding the 
house on a higher site, which commanded better air and view, was 
then carefully weighed. There was much to be said in favour of 
this proposal, but sentiment for the old site and garden won the 
day with him. Perhaps self-interest would have prevailed had 
he foreseen that during the last years of his life his health would 
make it difficult for him to sleep at Groote Schuur owing to its 
relaxing air. This was caused by the proximity of dense damp 
woods to windward on entailed land which he was unable to 
acquire during his life-time. One of my first jobs was to survey 
this ‘ Naboth’s vineyard,’ and when I assured him that by cutting 
down some trees he could ensure more air to the house and, what 
was much more important to him, a view over the Flats to the 

‘distant mountains, he implied he was prepared to wait until the 
entail had lapsed. 

As the original house had suffered from alterations in y many 
periods and had been built in the primitive days of the colony 
with poor material, which in the piecemeal process of restoration 
it had been impossible altogether to remove, the opportunity of 
rebuilding it from the foundations in a more solid manner and 
in fireproof materials was some compensation for the tragedy of 
the fire and the loss of valuable furniture. Through the re- 
building it became a more enduring and valuable legacy which he 
was able to bequeath as the Cape home of the Prime Minister 
of Federated South Africa. 

In order to help him to obtain the old furniture he wanted I 
recommended him to employ the late A. L. Collie, a collector of 
sure taste and instinct. He came to South Africa, lived in the 
house, and was most successful in his search for old things in 
highways and by-ways. Acting on the idea that the drawing-room 
was to be in the style of a Dutch house of Holland Rhodes allowed 
Collie to employ a young architect to design the panelling of this 
room. But ohe may be permitted to doubt if it was quite as much 
in harmony with the sentiment of the old Cape homesteads or of 
Rhodes’s taste as the simpler, broader treatment of the other 
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rooms. Collie exhibited great taste in purchasing old things and 
arranging them in the rooms of Groote Schuur. 

Sculpture entered early into Rhodes’s artistic ideals. At the 
commencement of his house he commissioned Tweed to make for 
the front gable the panel of Van Riebech’s ‘Landing in Table 
Bay,’ and the statue of Van Riebech which now stands near where 
the Colony’s first "Governor landed in Table Bay. Tweed also 
made for Rhodes the bas-reliefs on the Memorial of the Matabele 
War built in the Matoppos. He possessed and highly valued 
Tweed’s statue of Burns. 

Rhodes spent mueh time during these years 1893-4-5 in laying 
out the land he had acquired on the slopes of Table Mountain. 
It had been tangled growth of forest whieh; as he said, ‘he had 
bought but did not possess.’ Like Stevenson fighting the sensitive 
plant at Vailima or the Lady of Brou in Artiold’s poem, every 
morning early he rode along the mountain directing the cutting 
out of the jungle and making roads and views and grassland. He 
was intensely jealous of the beauty of the mountain side, and once 
when the Forest Department built a forester’s hut amongst the 
beautiful silver trees on the sky line of the slopes of the Devil’s 
Peak, he had it pulled down and rebuilt at his expense elsewhere : 
@ rare instance of the combination of a sense of natural beauty 
with the power and the means to enforce respect for it. On the 
lowest slopes he restored an old Duteh Lust-huis or summer house 
with its fine curved back seats and garden laid out in the ‘Grand 
Manner’ by an early Dutch Governor. He showed respect for 
seme cemeteries of the Dutch families of the old homesteads, 
which he found in the woods, by enclosing them with walls. 
Rhodes’s gardening and planting suffered in some ways from the 
defects of his qualities. The absence of a sense of scale may be 
fatal to the gardener, and Rhodes was sometimes apt to forget that 
‘in small proportions we just beauty see.’ Thus the slowly 
niellowing beauty of the blue lake of hydrangeas growing in the 
moist soil and the shade of the tall vaulted trees of ‘the Glen’ 
could not be successfully repeated on the dry hill side in the glare 
and bleach of the South African sun. Nor could human power 
and will make trees thrive in unsuitable soil or conditions. 

Two big building projects on the mountain side occupied him 
during his morning rides. Connected with his scheme of making 
the antelope of South Africa at home in the park land he was 
creating on the mountain side, and with his unsuccessful attempt 
for the naturalisation of singing birds, he had the conception of 
housing lions in a very spacious and beautiful building, so that the 
king of beasts could be admired in the natural strength, dignity 
and beauty which he thought he would retain in a state of com- 
parative freedom. I made several designs for large Courts partly 
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paved with marble and surrounded by stately colonnades. But 
the lion house was really, I believe, subsidiary in his mind, half 
consciously perhaps, to the bigger idea of a great colonnaded 
building which would give scale to and interpret the beauty of the 
mountain side and its vast and infinite views. The lion-house 
element in the ‘thought’ would have, I believe, receded more 
and more into the background, if it had grown and been turned to 
definite shape. The better germs of it were indeed given ‘a local 
habitation and a name’ in the Monument built to his memory 
on the mountain side near the seat placed by himself there on a 
spur of the mountain overlooking the wide horizon of mountains 
and two oceans. Eight bronze lions now guard the stepped 
platforms to the temple which enshrines his memory. 

His other great project was a University, which he intended 
should be such a beautiful building amongst the sublime surround- 
ings of Table Mountain with its forests, flowers and antelopes 
(and even singing birds as he then fondly hoped), and so richly 
endowed, that, as he said, ‘they must all come, Dutch and 
English, East and West, North and South, and get to know and 
like each other and so make an United South Africa.’ He, at that 
time, wanted me to go home to measure his old College, Oriel, at 
Oxford. He would have realised, I think, as the idea unfolded 
itself in his mind, that the style of architecture of Oriel would in 
many details be unsuited to the climate of South Africa. But in 
his habit of concentration on the essence of an idea, it was the 
Quad system of Oxford which he remembered. ‘The South 
African wants locking up,’ he would say, by which he meant he 
wanted discipline. In the University there were to be two 
Chapels, one Dutch and one English, on either side of the great 
Quad. 

He proposed to build the University mainly out of the profits— 
about 10,0001. a year—of the Kaffir Compound System at De Beers 
Diamond Mines. These profits by an agreement with the people 
of Kimberley had to be used for public purposes. He was fond of 
repeating jokingly that ‘he meant to build the University out of 
the Kaffir’s stomach.’ His idea characteristically was to build 
it himself without any committee, which he knew meant com- 
promise and delay. He said to me ‘ You must get the foundations 
in without saying anything about it, and the Chief Justice will 
have to come and laugh.’ The Chief Justice, Sir Henry de 
Villiers, would have been the inevitable chairman approved by all 
parties of such a committee. When T asked some time later why 
he did not proceed with the University, he merely murmured the 
one word ‘ Neethling.” He meant that he found the extreme 
Dutch party, represented by Mr. Neethling of Stellenbosch, too 
strong for him at the time. It is an interesting fact in South 
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African history that twenty years later a similar opposition’ was 
for a time too strong for Botha and Smuts, in connexion with the 
University endowed by Wernher and Beit in furtherance of 
Rhodes’s conception, but which at last after a compromise with 
the Stellenbosch University is to be built on the same mountain 
side on the land bequeathed by Cecil Rhodes to the Government of 
South Africa. 

On the first morning after his return from the Siege of 
Kimberley I went with him along the new road he had made on 
the mountain side overlooking the pine trees of the Flats, rising 
like green islands through the early mists, towards the blue 
mountains of the great plateau beyond which the war still raged. 
After gazing and musing silently for some time, he said ‘ This 
will be all one country now, and we must make this its most 
beautiful capital.’ It was at the same time and for the same ideal 
that he told me to tell Pickstone, the manager of his fruit farms, 
‘to go and make tiles ’—a big and costly experiment in those days 
—with the intention of encouraging the use of tile roofs through- 
out the peninsula in the place of the iron and slate roofs then 
prevailing. 

He set me to work on designs for two houses on the sites of 
old ruined homesteads on his estate. The motive for each was 
characteristic of him. Welgelegen was built for Mr. and Mrs. 
Currey and their daughters for their life-time. Mr. Currey had 
been for many years his business opponent at Kimberley, and his 
son a political enemy. But it was not in Rhodes’s nature to bear 
malice and he had retained his friendship for Mrs. Currey and her 
family the Christians. He said to me, when he discussed this 
house, ‘I cannot forget that in the early days of Kimberley, when 
I was friendless, Mrs. Currey always asked me to spend Christmas 
with them.’ 

The other house was the Woolsack, which he said was to be a 
woodland cottage for poets and artists, whom he wanted to attract 
to the Cape. ‘If they live in beautiful surroundings,’ he said, 
‘they will be the better inspired to interpret through their art the 
beauties of the country.’ The rooms of the Woolsack were built 
round an open atrium, a plan which, in spite of the heavy rainfall 
on this side of the mountain, has stood the test of the South 
African climate. My only instructions in this case were ‘ not to 
be mean,’ which implied that I was to spare no expense in making 
the house strong and beautiful, though it was to be a simple 
cottage. Welgelegen followed the style of an old Cape home- 
stead and was surrounded on two sides with vine pergolas over its 
red-tiled stoeps. In each case the big oaks planted by the 
original Dutch owner of the homestead still shade the stoeps 
and chequer with shadows the glare of the whitewashed walls. 
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Both,,houses were furnished by him with the simplest old or with 
new. locally made furniture. 

While in durance at Kimberley he had occupied himself with 
thinking out a Monument to the Siege and a Fountain Temple or 
‘Bath’ as he called it. The Greeks and Romans reverencing 
water in dry climates would have named it a ‘ Nymphaeum,’ or a 
temple to the Goddess of the Fountain. It was to be in a garden 
which he had planted during the siege, irrigated by water pumped 
from a mine. ‘The marble temple amidst pools of lilies and 
papyrus, like ‘ Fountain Arethuse’ at Syracuse, was planned to 
focus the beauty of the garden with its columns framing the vista 
through the long avenue of oranges, backed by higher trees, to the 
great desert beyond. This love of the great spaces of the desert was 
deep in him, and he had the true, if crudely developed, artist’s 
instinct to interpret its human meaning through the medium of 
art. This scheme was a characteristic effort to give effect to his 
‘ Doctrine of Ransom,’ which he translated into art as well as 
statecraft—to him not inseparable ideals. It was the duty, he 
used to say, of those who defaced the fair form of Nature by the 
extraction of her wealth to compensate her by the creation of 
beautiful works of art. Plans and estimates in marble from 
Mount Pentelicus, which I visited for the purpose, were made. 
When asked why he did not go on with the work, he merely 
answered ‘ Méyer.’ This hostility of some of the European 
directors of the company, but more, I think, the dragging’on of 
the war and his failing health, prevented the realisation of one of 
his less known but more idealistic and characteristic building 
schemes. 

Shortly after the relief of Kimberley he sent me, as he wrote 
in the few words conveying my instructions, ‘to see Rome, 
Paestum, Agrigentum, Thebes and Athens.’ At Rome, a tomb, 
traditionally called that of Lars Porsena, on the crest of the Alban 
Hills had struck him on his travels, and he thought it suggestive 
for the Kimberley War Memorial. It consisted, I found, of a 
high stone podium on which were the ruins of three great cones, 
the whole, I believe, representing and symbolising the metae or 
goal of the Roman Circus. After designs were made and discussed 
he gave up the idea of a cone which, being reminiscent of the 
Zimbabye Tower, might have been more appropriate in the desert 
and between the cross-roads of the town. The monument now 
consists of a four-columned Temple on a tall podium, somewhat 
after the manner of the Nereid Monument on the coast of Asia 
Minor. I took full advantage of his kindness and generosity and 
studied for four months the buildings and sculpture which I knew 
most appealed to him in Egypt, Greece, Sicily and Italy. It was 
the ‘eternal attributes ’—of art in their bigger and primitive 
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expression—which made the most direct appeal to Rhodes. ‘There 
was nothing whatever of the dilettante or connoisseur about him, 
and he had no appreciation of the more complex or the decorative 
in art. It was the granite temple of Thebes and the Greek Doric 
of Paestum and Athens which he especially selected for my study, 
and at St. Mark’s it was the Greek horses, and at Constantinople 
the sarcophagus of Alexander which he seemed alone to treasure 
in his memory. 

The more definite objects of study of my travels were to be the 
Kimberley Monument and ‘Bath’ and the ‘Lion House.’ But 
he had other ideas at the back of his mind for giving expression to 
his ‘ Doctrine of Ransom,’ not only to his beloved Capital round 
Table Mountain and his foster-mother Kimberley, but throughout 
the United South Africa of his expectation. On the sea voyage 
home together he frequently discussed, with Johannesburg chiefly 
in his mind, the need of building beautiful houses for entertaining 
visitors to South Africa, so that, escaping the surroundings and 
influences of hotels where the discontented people were, he said, 
too often wont to collect, they might see and hear the best of the 
country. 

During his last year when his health was failing and his 
schemes for reconstruction were hindered by the continuance of 
the war, he lived mostly at Muizenberg, in a wretched little 
cottage on a beautiful site which he had bought on the sea and 
under.thes«mountain. He planned a house for himself there on a 
greatchigh#terrace-wall designed so that from the house and stoep 
the public road would be hidden and the fullest sweep obtained of 
the sea and its breakers and the far-off promontories. He built 
the wall but stopped the house owing to the phase of unselfish 
economy which possessed him during this last year, bred of his - 
desire to save all he could for his Oxford Scholarship scheme. 
During all the years I had previously worked for him he had 
always called me ‘mean’ because I would not spend enough, but 
in this last phase I became ‘damned expensive.’ Sir Abe Bailey 
afterwards built the present house on the great wall on the lines 
of one of the houses I had planned for Rhodes. Rhodes built a 
little farmhouse on one of his Drakenstein fruit farms which, being 
for his own pleasure only, he put me to the test of building 
“economically.” Though it was indeed a bare-walled and bare- 
boarded cottage, very different from the houses he built for his 
friends, he was quite contented with it. 

Rhodes invited me to Rhodesia in order to see the site in the 
Matoppos which he had selected for the memorial to the Matabele 
War. He told me that he thought of placing the monument con- 
taining Tweed’s bas-reliefs inside the circle of boulders which 
seemed so miraculously placed on the top of the great dome of 
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granite, which out of an infinite number he had seleeted: I 
advised him to put the monument outside leaving this ‘ Druidical’ 

circle as its open portico and as an untouched and sacred spot ‘ for 
another purpose.’ He silently agreed. 1 suspected, if I did not 
definitely then know, that he wished to be buried in the Matoppos. 
I do not think the arrangement was recorded, and I was unfortu- 
nately in England at the time of the burial, when the decision was 
taken that the Monument should be placed away from and below 
the sacred hill-top in a position for whieh it was not designed. 
During my visit I suggested that he should seleet a higher and 
steeper crest in the swell of this granite sea. I had seen one in 
which a stepped approach could have been eut in the solid roek, 
forming a Cyclopean Propylaea to an Acropolis. The idea 
appealed to him, but he was too ill then to reconsider the choice 
which after much time and trouble he had made. 

Rhodes certainly had the magnetism of a great patron and the 
gift of inspiring those who worked for him with his own idealism. 
His trust compelled your greatest effort: His artistic ambitions 
might be compared to those of Pericles or Hadrian, and if he 
had survived the war and retained his health he would, I believe, 
have added much te the beauty and dignity of the cities of Seuth 
Africa. His attraetion to the bigger aspeets of Hature was remark: 
able: He instinctively, if unconsciously; felt that art was neces- 
sary to give human interpretation to nature—espeeially to South 
African landscapes, which nature had wrought in such vast and 
rough-hewn ferms. He realised the influenees that both art and 
nature had had in past history upon human and national great- 
ness. He, too, would fuse them together with thé building of 
countries and people in his creative imagination. Deep in his 
mind was @ simple belief that Capetown—the bigger Capetown 
of his vision, stretehing along the mountain side from Table Bay 
to False Bay—was one of the most beautiful spots on earth, and 
that it was a divine mission to make it the Capital worthy of the 
future greatness of United South Africa. But with Rhoedés’s 
death there ceased for the time all chance of the preponderating 
influence of the Cape in South Africa, and Pretoria now divides 
with Capetown the honour of the Capital. 

I think it will be recorded that. Rhodes wads a good host; he - 
was certainly a considerate and thoughtful one. He had fhie‘art 
of putting a mixed company at their ease and making each think 
his own subject and point of view of the greatest importance. I 
have frequently heard men go away from his table saying that 
they had had the talk of their lives for which they had longed for 
years. 

His influence on young men was remiarkable. Grogan, wlio 
was the first to walk from the Cape to Cairo, said to me ‘I am 
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only one of thousands out in the Empire who, but for Rhodes, 
would have spent their lives walking up and down Piccadilly 
thinking of their clothes.’ He liked to draw people out on their 
special work and used to say that he had given up dining at mili- 
tary messes where talking on military matters, in those days, was 
considered bad form. 

I remember him once at Groote Schuur discussing world- 
politics with an American, and his impatience with his guest at 
his refusal to accept his first assumption that it was the destiny 
of the United States to be the controlling power over the southern 
nations of America, as a first step, and ultimately to influence 
European politics in favour of the Peace of the World. 

He could combine frankness with hospitality to his political 
enemies. When Middleburg, the General Manager of the Nether- 
land Railway Company in the Transvaal, the representative of 
the Continental opposition to his schemes of Imperial extension 
in South Africa, was lunching one day with him at Groote Schuur, 
he said to us who had been listening to their animated talk, ‘ Is 
is not a wonderful thing ?—here are the two men who of all others 
are most opposed to each other in South Africa, quite friendly 
together. It is only a game of chess!’ Rhodes by his rash play 
lost his Queen, but his game was won in the end! 

His generosity and hatred of meanness were well illustrated 
at his famous lunch party to two hundred back-veld sheep farmers, 
who had come on a deputation to oppose his Anti-scab Bill. His 
servant, knowing that few of these Boers had ever tasted good 
or perhaps any wine, asked him whether he should not put out 
some of his less costly vintages. Rhodes turned on him angrily, 
‘No, give them the very best.’ 

He severely felt the loss, after their political split, of social 
friendship with the Merrimans and Innes’. He was always saying 
nice things of Merriman, even when he was being bitterly attacked 
by him on the political platform, and he would at first frequently 
ask me what Mrs. Merriman thought of the work he was doing 
at Groote Schuur, which, alas, she never saw, I think, in his life- 
time. He had these broken friendships chiefly in his mind when 
he would lament the political necessity of severing personal rela- 
tions, and quoted, in justification of the brutal necessities of 
politics, a conversation with Parnell, who had said to him ‘If you 
want to do anything in politics, you must have men who will vote 
for you when you are wrong as well as when you are right.” He 
also had, before his break with the Dutch party, great respect for 
Mrs. Koopmans-de-Wet, but they seldom met and I was often 
the medium between them in matters of art and archaeology. 
They both thought well of each other in all but political matters. 
Their joint influence was at times exerted to prevent acts of 
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vandalism at the Castle and on other old buildings, ‘and? even: ores 
in Stellenbosch itself, the sacred city of the Dutck.: ‘ 

When he was thinking of building the University; I was at 
breakfast with him one morning when the Treasurer and Secretary 
of De Beers Diamond Mines arrived bringing the year’s balance 
sheet. He eagerly opened it and turned over the pages until he 
came to the figure giving the Compound Profits. ‘ There,’ he said 
to me, pointing to the figure of something under 10,0001., ‘ that’s 
how I mean to build the University,’ and he made no further 
reference to the financial affairs of the great corporation from 
which he drew the greater part of his wealth. As he despised 
the process of money-making ‘so too did he, I think, dislike the 
political methods and some of the human instruments that he found 
necessary for the attainment of his ends. His blushing answer 
to one who ventured to criticise his use of inferior human material 
was, ‘Have I done nothing?’ He would throw all thought of 
them off so gladly and absorb himself in his more congenial 
schemes of state-building, land-development, farming experiments 
and of art. I was once present at a meeting of Directors at De 
Beers. There were evident signs of some attempt at opposition 
to some proposal of Rhodes’s, but when he came in and sat down 
carelessly on a chair by the door instead of in the Chairman’s 
seat, one glance from him seemed at once to stamp out all thought 
of opposition. At this meeting he explained the plans of the 
Siege Memorial. I was much struck with the extent of Rhodes’s 
influence at Kimberley, when at the Club, shortly afterwards, 
a Director of De Beers came in and said ‘I’ve got all the money, 
Rhodes said we must!’ Rhodes’s laughing interjection, when 
explaining some big scheme for the development or adornment 
of South Africa, ‘ And the fun is, we make Beit pay,’ implied his 
power of persuading the big Companies and the capitalists to give 
effect to his ‘ Doctrine of Ransom.’ He used to defend one of the 
mining magnates, who was credited with less than ordinary interest 
in public affairs, by felling how, when in desperate financial straits 
to save the Chartered Company from ruin, and his own fortune 
had been pledged in it up to the hilt, it was Barney Barnato who 
came to his rescue. 

Personal or family considerations too were often ignored. 
Immediately on his return from the conquest of Matabeleland he 
met Colonel Frank Rhodes fresh from his triumphant march 
to Uganda. Though the two brothers had not met for years, 
Rhodes, walking into the house, said only to him ‘Come and 
see this horrible thing Baker has put up.’ 

He took real pleasure, I believe, in the public enjoyment of 
his private property on the mountain side, and when the privacy 
of his garden and even of his house stoep was invaded, he used 
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to say ‘Let.them do so; I have it to myself in the morning and 
evening ahd am-away all day.’ Occasionally on a holiday I did 
secretary for him, and when exceptionally busy he would ask me 
to send the streams of callers up to the mountain ‘to see the 
lions,’ but he would come out and welcome with the greatest 
kindness the hot and heterogeneous crowd of descending pilgrims. 

He took a deep interest in the broad faets of ancient history 
and the archaeology of Rhodesia cast'a great spell on his mind. 
He clung to the belief in its historical connexion with an early 
civilisation linked directly, or indirectly, through Arabian or other 
seafaring race, with Egypt, if not -indeed with Phoenicia. 
Evidence of such a link existed in the carved birds, reminiscent 
of the Egyptian hawk, on the stone pillars round the Temple of 
Zimbabye. It was one of these birds which he placed in the 
Cabinet Council room to remind his fellow Councillors that 
many centuries looked down upon their deliberations. He wel- 
comed the idea of making this bird the emblem of Rhodesia, and 
I had it carved in wood and cast in bronze at Groote Schuur and 
in his buildings elsewhere. I do not know how he let the oppor- 
tunity slip of incorporating it on the coat of arms and stamps 
of Rhodesia and thereby establishing it officially as his country’s 
symbol. 

During the building of the house I lived close to Groote Schuur 
and spent much of my time there. During those years I can add 
my strong testimony in refutation of suggestions of Rhodes’s in- 
sobriety. He was apt to eat and drink with an absent-minded 
carelessness, but although he would sit at the table absorbed in 
talk often to a very late hour, he drank moderately and little or 
nothing after dinner.. He was always up on the stoep at day- 
break and off for his long ride, which on holidays often lasted 
for many hours. These early rides were an essential part of his 
life, spiritually as well as physically, as the stimulus to his gift 
of concentration of thought and of will, which were such dominant 
forces in hischaracter. He once said to me and a young Rhodesian 
settler who were dining alone with him, that ‘If you made up 
your mind to do a thing, you generally succeeded. I do that each 
day when I ride in the morning. You know I ride silently alone 
or ahead of my companions; I am then thinking out what I am 
going to do during the day. I am really saying my prayers. 
The early Christians were very clever, as they knew if you con- 
centrated the mind when it was at its clearest early in the morning 
on an object you were most likely to attain it." He talked little 
by day and generally in monosyllables, but let himself go in full 
flood at night, not willingly tolerating small or coarse talk but 
plunging direct into deep issues. After his morning ride his day 
was a very fully occupied one and he had little time for talk or 
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meditation; yet I have known him retire to a favourite garden 
seat and sit for an hour or more gazing at the mountain and 
dreaming his creative visions : 

For fromi thesé create he can 


Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of Immortality. 


Patience as the outcome of foresight was characteristic of 
Rhodes in the days when I first knew him. ‘It will all come right 
in time,’ he used to say of the political difficulties in the Trans- 
vaal, or ‘I give it five years; it all depends on the Deep Levels.’ 
It was a favourite warning to new colonists that it took five years 
to get used to South Africa, another five to like it, and another 
five years to know anything about it. But unfortunately im- 
patience and irritability developed in his last few years when 
his heart warned him of the shortness of his tenure of life. Then 
if the work went too slowly he would petulantly say ‘I shall be 
in my grave first.’ And in more reflective moods ‘I have only 
one thing to complain of, that.the Almighty won’t give me ten 
more years to live.’ This impatience quieted down to a great 
submission to fate in those last days at Muizenberg, when the 
shadows of death were darkening round him and he realised that 
he must leave others to follow the Quest and Ideals of his life’s 
work. He was a pathetic but noble figure, and the imprisoned 
soul looking out of those expressive eyes could never be forgotten 
by those who saw and understood. A great friend and patron 
to art then passed away, yet his memory and inspiration have 
lived on, and South Africa lost not only a great patriot and state- 
builder but the originator and inspirer of whatever progress has 
been made in the revival and building up of her arts. 

My personal opinion, in which I do not expect general agree- 


ment, is that the best portraits of Rhodes are the Swan bronze 


bust in the Table Mountain Memorial, and the Watts portrait in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Neither indeed is, nor aims to be, 
@ realistic likeness. Swan never saw Rhodes, and Watts only, I 
think, when illness had transformed his features. But the Head 
on Table Mountain seems to give the ‘ Brooding Spirit,’ the strong 
brow and dreaming eyes of the strong-willed imaginative states- 
man ; and Watts’s sketch, for it is little more, something of the 
flash and spirit of inspired moments of the Rhodes of the best 
days. 

Rhodes had an undoubted likeness to one bust of the Emperor 
Titus, and he knew it. He would say, when he came to this 
photograph in a book of the Roman Emperors which he was fond 
of looking at, ‘ He had a fine forehead,’ his hand at the time 
passing unconsciously over his own. 
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Amongst the many personal tributes to Rhodes’s character, 
a high place, it seems to me, must be given to the admiration and 
friendship of Watts, whose motto was ‘The Utmost for the 
Highest,’ and his magnificent free gift of his life-work of ‘ Physical 
Energy’ to the dedication of his memory. It was a wonderful 
kinship of the spirit, though they were so unlike in deeds and 
methods. But of both it may be truly said that ‘ Their reach 
was beyond their grasp.’ It was at first intended to place ‘ Physi- 
cal Energy ’ on the Zambesi where Rhodes had halted looking for 
further land conquests, but tt was decided—rightly it will, I hope, 
be admitted—that it should form a part of his Memorial on the 
beloved mountain side, his home and the centre of his imaginings. 


HERBERT BAKER. 
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‘CHRISTOPHER NORTH’ 


[The following article on Professor John Wilson was written by Carlyle 
in the spring of 1868 when he was over seventy-two years old and in the 
second year of his widowerhood, in a lonesome, sombre mood, with thoughts 
habitually dwelling with sad and fond remembrance on bygone days. The 
Paper seems to have been mislaid and forgotten when the articles which 
constitute the Reminiscences were entrusted to its first Editor. But on its 
merits it well deserves to be included in that book, and that will be its 
ultimate destination when a new edition of the Reminiscences is called for. 
Meantime there can be no harm at this late date in giving publicity to the 
article, which, while it gives the reader a most vivid, graphic and lifelike 
representation of the man Wilson and his surroundings, at the same time 
affords some very interesting autobiographical glimpses into the Carlyle 
of those early years. In brief, it seems to me to be a masterpiece 
of character-painting worthy alike of the artist and of the subject. The 
text as here printed conforms accurately with Carlyle’s manuscript. A 
few explanatory footnotes have been added.—ALEXxANDER CARLYLE.) 


WitT# Professor Wilson, the famous John Wilson, alias Christo- 
pher North of Ambrose’s Tavern, Edinburgh, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, I never had much acquaintance, never at bottom a 
superlative esteem for him, tho’ I recognised with admiration 
his great and singular gifts, liked him really well, and in the 
then state of my affairs, notions and outlooks, could have well 
desired more talk and intercourse with him than I ever had. 
Being mournfully idle (not for want of things I might do, were 
nervous-system, nay were soul in better order—shame on me !)— 
and having been recalled to far gone days in Edinburgh by the 
scraps I had to write on Sir William Hamilton,—let me now, 
fast, and with fidelity, not overlooked by anybody requesting or 
prohibiting, fling down what traits I can recall of Wilson. 


In my student days the chosen Promenade of Edinburgh was - 
Princes Stree=; from the East end of it, to and fro, westward 
as far as Frederick Street, or farther if you wished to be less 
jostled, and have the pavement more to yourself: there, on 
a bright afternoon, in its highest bloom probably about 4-5 P.m., 
all that was brightest in Edinburgh seemed to have stept out to 
enjoy, in the fresh pure air, the finest city-prospect in the world 
and the sight of one another, and was gaily streaming this way 
and that. From Castle Street or even the extreme west there 
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was a visible increase of bright population, which thickened regu- 
larly eastward, and in the sections near the Register Office or 
extreme east, had become fairly a lively crowd, dense as it could 
find stepping-ground ,—never needed to be denser, or to become 
a crush, so many side-streets offering you free issue all along, 
and the possibility of returning by a circuit, instead of abruptly 
on your steps. The crowd was lively enough, brilliant, many- 
coloured, many-voiced, clever-looking (beautiful and graceful 
young womankind a conspicuous element); crowd altogether 
elegant, polite, and at its ease tho’ on parade; something as if 
of unconsciously rhythmic in the movements of it, as if of har- 
monious in the sound of its cheerful voices, bass and treble, 
fringed with the light laughters: a quite pretty kind of natural 
concert and rhythmus of march; into which, if at leisure, and 
carefully enough dressed (as some of us seldom were) you might 
introduce yourself, and flow for a turn or two with the general 
flood. It was finely convenient to a stranger in Edinburgh, intent 
to employ his eyes in instructive recreation ; and see, or hope to 
see, so much of what was brightest and most distinguished in the 
place, on those easy terms. As for me, I never could afford to 
promenade or linger there; and only a few times, happened to 
float leisurely thro’, on my way elsewhither. Which perhaps 
makes it look all the brighter now in far-off memory, being so 
rare as, in one sense, it surely is to me! Nothing of the same 
kind new remains in Edinburgh; already in 1832, you in vain 
sought and inquired Where the general promenade, then, was? 
The general promenade was, and continues, nowhere—as so many 
infinitely nobler things already do! 

It must haye heen on an April Saturday of 1814, probably 
enongh the last time I ever found myself in this fine Princes- 
Street tide of human life, that an elder comrade and I, passing 
thro’ for some larger stretch of walking, had sight, I for the 
first time, of a Figure that has rendered it eyer since memorable 
to me. My comrade was by no means an intimate, but he was 
six or seven years my elder, a polished ingenious enough kind 
of man, who knew, at least by outside, the lions and the rumours 
and topics of society, as I by no means did; and with whom, 
meeting him by accident, I had willingly consented to join eom- 
pany, on this occasion, and who accordingly proved really enter- 
taining to me. His name was Campbell; from Galloway some- 
where ; went before long to be Minister of Peebles, I think; and 
perhaps this was the first and the last walk we ever had together. 
Our course Jay along Princes Street from the west, the promenade 
all in its beauty, in ifs sunny gaiety; well worth logking at, and 
growing ever denser as we proceeded ; fairly a kind of press in 
the last division eastward. Not far from the vety finis, or 
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Register Office itself, Campbell nudged me, and in an under-tone, 
murmured, glancing to a figure near meeting us, ‘Isle of Palms; 
Wilson!’ I looked duly; and sure enough, tho’ Poem and Poet 
were as yet only a rumour to me, here was something one could 
not at once forget. A very tall strong-built and impetuous-looking 
young man, age perhaps about 28, with a profusion of blond 
hair, with large flashing countenance of the statuesque sort, flash- 
ing pair of blue eyes, which were fixed as if on something far 
off, was impetuously striding along, regarding nobody to right 
or left, but gently yet rapidly cleaving the press, and with large 
strides stepping along, as if too late for some appointment far 
ahead. His clothing was rough (I think some loose, whitish 
jacket of kersey-stuff), hat of broadish brim, on the big massive 
head, flanked with such overplus of strong unelipt flaxen hair, 
seemed to have known many showers in its time; but what struck 
one most was the glance of those big blue eyes, stern yet loving, 
pointing so authentically to something far away. We followed 
this figure, at least I did, so far as looking over one’s shoulder 
would do; saw it, or the head of it eminent above the general 
level victoriously speeding on its course, for some considerable 
distance farther. Whether the general promenade took any 
notice of this big transit thro’ it IT do not remember, rather think 
not; but from that day, ‘John Wilson (Isle of Palms)’ was an 
additional item in the little Private Gallery of Portraits my 
memory had taken in. 

It was about a dozen years more, before I knew anything per- 
sonally of Wilson, or almost even had seen the face of him again. 
His Isle of Palms I had read, and recognised the flush of fine 
sensibilities, efflorescences and talents there; but found all in too 
unripe a state, and of little use to me in that stage of their and 
my developement. Next in order, and what I remember better, 
in the Edinburgh Review there by and by came out a Paper on 
Byron by him; eloquently descanting with abundance of sym- 
pathy, and in a great poetic style, on the abysses of Human Life, 
on Reusseau’s Confessions and the Byronic character;—in @ 
somewhat tog grandiloquent and as it were plethoric strain, 
thought I. ‘rials of Margaret Lindsay, which was very popular~ 
years afterwards in good Scoteh houses, I had also read; again 
with considerable love and approval, but without change in the 
above exeeptional clauses. ‘A human character of fine and noble 
elements,’ thought I; but not at one with itself: an exuberant” 
enough, leafy and tropical kind of tree rather exhaling itself in 
balmy odours than producing fruit. 

Tn the meanwhile, too, perhaps about midway between Mar- 
garet Lindsay and the Isle of Palms, the far bigger and still more 
questionable efflorescences in Blackwood’s Magazine had taken 
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place, and were provoking endless loud criticism from all the world ; 
to me also questionable, but disclosive of singular new qualities in 
the man ; wild explosions quasi-volcanic of multifarious half-fused 
conglomerate,—masses of rugged grotesque human sense; of 
scorching satire, torrents of wild human fun, not without touches 
almost of human blackguardism, striving to combine themselves 
with something of heroic pride, and with notably much of religious 
piety,—these phenomena were certainly wonderful if not admir- 
able; and Wilson had become a conspicuous public man, whom 
in many points I valued as one of the most gifted, and whom 
at any rate both for his singular gifts, and even for the singular 
deficiencies conjoined, one could not but be willing to know, 
should opportunity ever come. 

Which with me it had little chance to do quite in a hurry! 
I lived much out of Edinburgh, in those years; and was almost 
solitary when in it, a prey to my own sad thoughts and problems, 
far away from those of Wilson. His very Toryism,—for I per-' 
ceived that, like myself, he was among the born Radicals of his 
generation, considerably dissatisfied me ; still more his forced wed- 
lock of Presbyterian Piefy with so much of Bluster and Whisky- 
Punch: ‘a character not at one with itself,’ thought I;—no 
indeed, but always at two with itself, I might have continued 
to say. Edinburgh was very noisy upon him now; against rather 
than for. It was generally understood his Finance-affairs, not 
to speak of others, were gone extremely to wreck; handsome 
fortune of his own, and ditto of his Wife, quite wasted by extrava- 
gance, if not of ostentatious expenditure, yet of irregularity and 
total want of management.’ Wild stories ran, Of his having 
once laid a bet to live three months in Ireland as a common beggar, 
and of his having done it; of his being once detected serving in 
some big Hétel as waiter; &c, &c ;—stories which, tho’ probably 
mythical merely, or altogether fabulous and false, I have heard 
long after, in distant places, repeated by. quiet people as facts. 
Whig-Radical Edinburgh, that is, some nineteen-twentieths of the 
population then, figured Wilson to itself, as a man of fine gifts 
and possibilities, who had recklessly squandered them all, and 
was now fallen into disgust with his position, and Stoically wait- 
ing, grandly inert (except for these Blackwood explosions), what 
would become of it and him ;—‘ will spend a whole day with his 
eldest Boy, flinging old shoes up and down the staircase’ (in 
the way of bandy; poor Boy at the top, it is to be presumed !), 
said rumouring Edinburgh in those years. 


1 Soon after writing this Carlyle discovered that he had been misinformed in 
regard to Professor Wilson’s finances. For, in his Journal, under date Sep- 
tember 1, 1868, he says: ‘I ought to correct the notion I had that Wilson 
“‘ wasted his 30,000/.”—it was 50,000/., and an Uncle (ore of his Trustees) 
*‘ wasted it for him.’’ Correct that on opportunity.’ 
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I have myself heard the story; and remember well enough 
that Tory hoisting process—hoisting of Wilson by main force 
into the Professorship of ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ just fallen vacant 
by the death of the immaculate Dr. Brown (a really pure, high 
if rather shrill and wire-drawing kind of man); and how hugely 
ill it was taken by the vast majority of talking and newspapering 
mankind,—in which feeling, I my silent self, though not with- 
out real love for the erring Wilson, shared more or less. A 
pretty Professor ‘of Morals!’ snorted all manner of indignant 
Editors and speculative men ;—and indeed it wa#a rather high 
procedure, this of the Tories in respect of Wilson and their Party : 
but it turned out better than was expected. ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ 
or ‘ Philosophy ’ of any kind, Wilson, I suppose, never taught, 
or much tried to teach : but he was a most eloquent, fervid, over- 
powering kind of man, alive to all high interests and noble objects, 
especially of the literary or spiritual sort, and prompt to foster 
any germ of talent or aspiration he might notice in that kind, 
among his pupils: and he did kindle several of them, to my after 
knowledge, into a certain generous, tho’ fuliginous as well as 
flamy, fire and developement of intellectual faculty,—preferable, 
surely, to the logical frost which would otherwise have been their 
Acadeniic portion, had Wilson not been there. So that, I suppose, 
he proved really more serviceable, and not less, than the best 
of his competitor Candidates could have been in that office. 

Thrice or so, I have strayed in, as an accidental auditor, and 
heard him lecture. Nothing could be more in contrast to the 
high-soaring, purely metaphysical (and to me unintelligible, and 
uninteresting, and at last almost ghastly) Dr. Brown, who had 
been my own Professor in the same place. Nothing of ghastly at 


least in this Wilson, nothing of shrill, or metaphysically cob-. 


webish. He stood erect like a tower; cloudy energy, determina- 
tion, and even sincerity (or the visible wish to be sincere) looking 
out from every feature of him; giving you, among his chaos of 
papers there, assurance of a man. One of the times, and one, 
only, he had got some rather strictly scientific or metaphysical 
point to handle, or to tide over in some plausible way. His 
internal embarrassment and yet determined outer onrush in this 
troublesome matter, I still remember well; and how with wild 
strokes he plunged about, like a whale among tubs, hither, thither, 
churning the ocean into foam, for a length of time, and at last 
in some good way got floated over into more genial waters. ll 
the other times I found him dealing with human life in the 
concrete; and this in a style, and with a stormful opulence of 
faculty, great and peculiar. Glowing pictures, dashed off in 
rapid powerful strokes, often of a fine poetic and emphatic quality, 
this, I could see, was his favourite mode of illustrating and teach- 
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ing: snatches of human portraiture,—savage men eareering free 
and far in their silent deserts, under a silent law of Nature; 
spelling out the rudimentals of this universe,—how strange these 
dim Primordia of Humanity, as yet inarticulate, mostly mute : 
or again the civilized man, the civilized criminal, in the heart of 
an Earth and a Heaven become articulate, fancy him at last 
resolved on the atrocity of murder, finger on the pistol-trigger, 
trigger not yet drawn tho’ fully intended to be, and what an 
awful never-alterable infinitude of difference to him when once 
it is drawn; &c, &c: there seemed to be much of the like of 
this; and you easily observed the Professor found his strength 
to lie that way. He read with energy, almost with impetuosity, 
in a strong not unmelodious voice, his kindling eyes flashing as 
if minatory, in certain high passages, and his brow knitting itself ; 
—always approximately sincere, and very wishful to be wholly 
so. I could well conceive his effect on raw young minds, of 
the better sort, and what enthusiasms and grandiloquences (good 
but not the best) he might kindle among several of them, and 
gradually get imitated and reproduced over the world. As indeed 
has been discernible enough, especially in Scotland, in the years 
that have followed. ; 

It must have been in the end of 1826 that I first had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with Wilson; familiar as his name and wild 
lucubrations now were to me and everybody, I as yet knew nothing 
farther of him but his figure and his voice. One Gordon, from 
Kirkeudbright, a visitor at our little Domicile of Comley Bank, 
and an estimable old acquaintance of mine, often spoke with us 
about Wilson, and took a certain shine of new dignity from his 
known familiarity with the famous man and his circle. I suppose 
it was by him that I was somewhere incidentally on the streets 
(I quite forget when or where) brought to the enviable honour 
of a mouthful of speech with the great Professor, and the privi- 
lege of speaking two or three words again with him, if it suited 
both parties, when we chanced to meet. Wilson was of per- 
fectly accessible and affable character, had not the least stiff- 
ness, ceremonial reservation, or pride of place ; and was altogether 
easy to speak with, if he did not dislike you, and you could be 
yourself easy. Our little Dialogues on such occasions never 
amounted to much,—tho’ these conditions were tolerably the 
fact between us ;—nor could I ever be said to attain any intimacy 
or free familiarity with the big volcano of a man, much less any- 
thing of love or friendship, had that latter been my wish, as the 
former certainly more or less were: An esteem &¢. he evidently 
had of me far beyond what was requisite for this object, very 
far beyond what was demanded or expected by me: neverthe- 
less I could perceive we made ds good as no progress, but stood 
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as if looking at one another with a walled iron-gvating between 
us, having only the eyes free on both sides. Eyes looking kindly 
enough it must be owned. Uniformly I found Wilson amiable, 
opulent in faculty of talking; curious touches, little freaks of 
gay humour, I got now and then; always a rough basis of truth, 
of clear and sharp discernment noticeable in them; but there it 
had to rest; we never got to any Solid or at all deeper stratum. 
I suppose he felt aways, or indeed already knew from the first, 
that this young fellow did not go into the Noctes Ambrosianae 
element of things, except as an occasional spectator merely, as 
an admirer cum grano under drawbacks and exceptions. 

I once heard him say, as we walked together (I cannot say 
where having met), speaking about ‘ Testimonials ' on behalf of 
poor commonplace young men in want of a situation, and eagerly 
trying for every chance of one, what an embarrassm2nt and ever- 
recurring bother they were to the like of him ;—of which, as 
his eareless custom sometimes was, he gave me a living example 
(happily unknown to me then or since): ‘ You cannot write, ‘I 
hereby certify that Mr. — is an Ass!’’’—with a toss or a snort 
ef ludierous pathos and disdain, which I still recollect. To 
people of any merit, and even of little or none, I believe he was 
extremely ready to write whatever best certificate he could—the 
-big good-natured careless man.? His conversation, never so casual, 
in such brief meetings, had generally something piquant in it 
unlike that of other men; a spicing of wild satire, caricature, 
or off-hand quiz, wild not cruel, almost always an ingredient 
traceable. And he loved to dramatise any fact or doctrine to 
you by an example that might come to hand. It was always 
evident te me there lay sound sense and discernment in what 
he said; and I always rather liked to fall in with him, even for 
@ minute or two, and could have liked much more, would he 
have consented to be really serious and sincere with me, now and 

? When Garlyle was a candidate for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
Unjyersjty of St. Andrews (January 1828) Professor Widson sent him a testimonial 
in the form of a letter, a copy of which (in Mrs. Carlyle’s hand) I have found 
among his papers. In this he writes : ‘ From my acquaintance with your various 
writings and with yourself, I have formed a very high estimate of your moral 
and intellectual character ; nor do I know a man better qualified than you are for 
the chair to which you now aspire. On such an occasion there can be no indelicacy 
in declaring my belief that you are a man of distinguished abilities, and of 
great erudition;—of abilities and erudition that could be brought to bear, with 
uncommon effect, on metaphysical and moral science. You haye all your life 
been a student of human nature—both of books and men,—and your views of 
human nature are, in my opinion, true and comprehensive. I have no doubt 
that you would, if elected to this chair, discharge its duties conscientiously, ably, 
and eloquentdy, and prove an admirable teacher. You have therefore my warmest 
wishes for your success; and little as may be the influence of my expressed 
opinion of your qualifications, it is gratifying to me to assure you of the high 
esteem and regard in which you are held by 

‘ Your very sincere friend, Jonn Witson.’ 
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then, which he never quite was. On serious speculative points 
he glided almost immediately into the sentimental; on practical 
or personal points, into the realm of quiz. 

As this was all I could get of my Wilson I had to be content 
with it, and quietly despair of more. Even so he was better 
to me than nobody or than a common dull acquaintance claim- 
ing speech. A fine fresh stalwart human brother, something 
massive, not in the figure and gait of him only, but in the form 
of his address, in the very sound of his voice. He spoke low 
rather than otherwise, with a melodious potency and breadth of 
tone, accent essentially Scotch, or even Glasgow-Scotch, tho’ 
with a certain refining tincture of Old-Oxford, too, as if chemi- 
cally joined there; voice spreading itself out as if in trustful 
exposition of the current something or nothing, in neighbour- 
like cordiality, and the determination to be gracious and agreeable, 
—often a curious overdone self-conscious and self-mocking style 
of politeness observable, which tickled you into the due posture, 
and was abundantly piquant and peculiar. In fact Wilson was 
full of genuine sensibility to human fun; had a great deal of 
real humour in him; and no man, or hardly any man, was less 
of a hypocrite. But laughter, virtual, or actual, was his panoply 
and general cloak-of-darkness; of virtual he had, as it were, no 
end; and the very tones of his voice testified of it: actual hes 
could abundantly awaken in others, tho’ himself, to my recol- 
lection, never laughed at all. 

The very tones of his voice, I said :—once, for example, Dr. 
Brewster and I, strolling up from Heriot Row towards Queen 
Street and Frederick Street, in the fine open sunshine and 
spacious. quietude there, discoursing, if I recollect, on some pro- 
ject of a Literary Gazette, which Brewster, a man ever fertile 
in projects, was often endeavouring to render plausible to me, 
were joined by Wilson; who, curiously enough, announced to 
me that a certain ‘ young Mr. Bell,’ whom I had never heard 
of, tho’ Brewster had, was meditating Literary enterprises, and 
thought an ‘ Edinburgh Literary Gazette’ might do considerable 
things, if I would embark alang with him. ‘I? But he doesn’t 
know me at all,’ objected I. Wilson explained in his satirically 
polished way: ‘Has heard; has read; your German faculty, 
&c.’—‘ Dear me, is that a son of old James Bell?’ interposed 
Brewster, with more of surprise than enthusiasm. ‘The same,’ 
answered Wilson; ‘and is quite bent on going into Literature 
and doing exploits in that line.’ ‘ And ready to co-operate with 
any man,’ said I. ‘With any man!’ answered Wilson, in 
such a tone of broad recognition as completely pictured the truth 
of the phenomenon, and set Brewster and me into a peal of 
laughter. I never saw this ‘young Mr. Bell,’ nor specifically 
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heard of him again; but I think he is the same Mr. Bell who 
afterwards in London, ‘edited the Poets,’ &c, &c, and in a 
leanish not uncreditable way laboured in the vineyard here, till 
his death not long since. There hung always about the name 
of him to me a kind of tone; partly elegiuc, and yet not rightly 
so,—run athwart by that ‘any man!’ of Wilson’s. These in- 
tonations of his, and the multitudinous small play of feature 
and gesture that accompanied them, like the many-twinkling 
motion of sunshine or moonshine on the deep sea, still dwell 
strangely with me, and no doubt were expressive of the man. 

For a long time Gordon had been meditating for me a Supper 
or Night with Wilson, and deeply pondering how it could be 
brought about. After various failures the night at length was 
got fixed, and came. At Gordon’s rooms, a party of Four; 
Wilson versus Gordon himself, and a harmless unimportant 
Lawyer person (whom I never saw again, name, I think Roy) 
opposite to whom, with Wilson on my right hand, I remember 
sitting. It was probably soon after nine when we assembled ; 
dusk of a fine summer day;—must have been of the 
year 1827. Wilson, semi-visible, till lights and supper came, sat 
interesting us, and flowingly in talk, about a call he had just 
been making on Lockhart who had arrived on visit to his old 
friends that afternoon from London: I remember also, his Life 
of Burns (which Wilson spoke of by and by) was just come 
out; and that Lockhart had said to him, in regard to London 
and his element there, ‘Oh, don’t ask me; don’t bid me speak 
a word of that,—I have run away to forget all that delirious 
stuff, for a week or two, among you!’ Bedlam or little better, 
Lockhart seemed to have thought, and Wilson to think. To all 
which we grinned or hummed assent with the recognition due 
from us. 

Supper was announced straightway, on these good terms; 
supper and lights awakened new vivacity, especially the loug 
sequel of whisky-punch did; and there arose such a flood or blaze 
of talk, Wilson the tongue of it, by nine-tenths or more, we the 
ear mainly, as I never witnessed or listened to before. The night 
might well be reckoned amusing; and truly so it was,—tho’ 
one felt it was not very fine amusement, but only very new 
and very strange. Far more of wisdom, grace, and even of 
real ingenuity, cleverness and sprightly entertainment I have 
had in a night, from some gifted man; but never from any man 
such a boundless, quietly volcanic pouring of himself out in 
spiritual lava,—all a kind of ‘ lava,’--which glowed luminous 
in the night, and never, for a moment, was mere ashes and soot, 
tho’ perhaps at no moment quite free of those ingredients. For 
he went along without study or distrust, extempore in all senses; 
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and gave you, with careless abundance; whatever lay in him on 
the topic going. Nor was he in the least one of those soliloquy 
talkers (Coleridge, Humboldt, &c., so unendurable, were they 
eloquent as seraphs), who pump their talk into you as if you 
were a bucket : on the contrary he rather seemed to wait for your 
inquiry, for your suggestion of a subject; and never failed to 
pause at once, when his quick glance told him you nearly had 
enough. He was ready to talk of anything, even of any person, 
--and would launch out into blazy high-coloured delineations of 
distinguished men; dramatising his ideas, often enough (mimick- 
ing the great man’s words and ways, in dialogues and incidents, 
which you felt were imaginary and poetised for the nonce) ; giving 
you a singularly vivid likeness in caricature. Caricature essenti- 
ally good-natured almost always, with brushfuls of flattering 
varnish exuberantly laid on,—tho’ you felt, nearly always too, 
that there lurked something of satirical per-contra at the bottom, 
and a clear view of the seamy side withal. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and the minor Lakers, he gave us at great length, in 
this serio-comic or comico-serious, vein; of De Quincey (who, 
I think, was then, or had lately been, his guest for a good 
while) he had much to say, in farce-tragedy style, wildly corus- 
cating and caricaturing; Brougham, too, Dugald Stewart, at 
last even Jeffrey and his own Edinburgh rivals, all done with 
swift broad strokes, not insincere, and with abundance of flatter- 
ing varnish and formal kowtowing :—I find our talk, thro’ those 
five hours, was principally of Distinguished Persons whom Wilson 
knew; Wilson nothing loth of that unsafe theme, the intrinsically 
guileless, childlike man. There rose, by intervals, plenty of other 
speculative neutral topics; but this had proved to be the fruit- 
fullest, and we always gravitated back to it. I think it was for 
most part I that started the game; and probably it was for 
me mainly that he shaped his volcanic discoursings,—tho’ by 
no means formally for me, all the rest sharing and co-operating 
throughout, Gordon by some hotch of smothered laughter now 
and then (uncommonly genial of its kind), and Roy by his con- 
stant air of intelligence and interested attention. And so the 
volcano went, five hours of it; and the spiritual lava, never 
failing or flagging. ‘Till the actual sun came beaming through 
the window-shutters, and everybody had to think of moving. 
Spiritual lava I called it, but indeed it was spirituous as 
well, or fully more! Wilson drank a great deal of whisky-punch ; 
steadily, not in haste, but without rest, and as a business, all 
night : solid part of supper, to him especially, was nothing ; the 
essence of it drink, by way of keeping talk on flame. This too 
was essentially our case (what we ate, or whether we ate any- 
thing, I totally forget); but our aim was, to hear Wilson talk, 
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and we cheerfully (for there was no pressing, or speech about 
drink) conformed to his law. Gordon and Roy, perhaps, did a 
little to follow suit afar off; 1 went upon sipping warm-water, 
reinforced at long intervals by a spoonful of port-wine negus. 
Wilson, I think, must have had in all about fourteen tumblers, 
—considerably above a bottle of ‘ pure aquavitae,’ diluted with 
sugar and hot water.° He also incidentally consumed quantities 
of snuff,—a box of hendy-fort laid duly beside him for accompani- 
ment; tho’ usually, I think, he did not wear a snuff-box at all. 
By degrees his upperlip (a scornful kind of lip, and short for 
man of genius) got considerably browned or yellowed by the 
snuff, which gave him a still more off-hand, defiant kind of air. 
For the rest, the stout whisky-punch, 14 tumblers of it, seemed 
to produce no effect on him whatever; no more than if you had 
poured them into an iron pump, which only kept volcanically 
talking all the same. ‘Towards morning you could perhaps notice 
that his complexion seemed as if getting half-perceptibly some- 
thing of a grey-blue tinge intermingled; that the snuffy 
lip had a still more off-hand defiant look ;—and, on the whole, 
that internally the temper was getting visibly a shade fiercer. 
Once, I remarked, and once only among the whole of us, poor 
Roy got a slight brief pat: in some interval, Roy, not a little 
delighted with his position and entertainment, was venturing 
to illustrate something by a bit of eulogy on really good busi- 
ness talents; Wilson with a dangerous smile, broke in: ‘ Do 
you know, Mr. Roy, there’s nothing I so much detest as an 
excellent man of business! ’—which completely finished that. I 
remarked too that in speaking of distinguished persons (Dugald 
Stewart and the like sublimities), tho’ his formal flattery and 
kowtowing of them was more exuberant than ever, there was 
now first clearly discernible across it a substratum of authentic 
per-contra; and it seemed to me as if here were a lion, wild 
monarch of the woods, licking all manner of pretended favourites, 
but with every stroke of the tongue bringing away blood. In 
fine, things having got to this pass, and the ruddy sun-rays shin- 
ing visibly in on us, we all rose to go,—loth, all of us, in a sort, 
—-and went our ways. Wilson’s way and mine were the same, 
for half my distance ; and he listened or talked humanely to me, 
till in Glo’ster Place, perhaps to the relief of both, we could 


% In the Memoir of her father, Mrs. Gordon gives equally striking testimony 
to the Professor’s extraordinary feats in whisky-drinking: One day, after a 
long walk in the country, he called at a farm-house, the mistress of which came 
in ‘ with a bottleful and can of milk with a tumbler. Instead of a tumbler, he 
requested a bowl and poured the half of the whisky in, along with half of the 
milk. He drank the mixture at a draught, and while his kind hostess was looking 
on with amazement, he poured the remainder of the whisky and milk into the 
bowl and drank that also..—Memoir of John Wilson, p. 137. 
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shake ourselves loose. At Comley Bank I was surprised, and 
at first almost shocked, to find a pure white Spirit, lovely and 
loving, ‘sitting up for me,’—quietly reading and waiting, hour 
after hour, till I should come. Ah me, ah me!—In this way 
had ended my Night with Wilson, the only one I ever had with 
him, or again attempted to have. 

For another year we continued to fali in with one another 
transiently up and down, and to have a little off-hand discourse ; 
offence there never was on either side, always the contrary indeed : 
but our intimacy grew no farther, merely continued grown at 
the small height it had reached, and to me privately declared itself 
incapable of much growing. Once, perhaps twice, on some 
trifling occasion I have been in his house for half an hour ; once 
only do I recollect his having been in ours. One of my little 
errands to him was concerning a letter and certain medals of 
Goethe’s, which I was to deliver to Sir Walter Scott.: Sir Walter 
(to my then great sorrow) had gone out of Town; I too was 
just going. He said at parting, ‘ Yes, I will come and see you, 
Craigenputtock and you, for certain I will: but you must write 
specially to ask me!’ I wrote; but knew beforehand, there would 
nothing come, not even an answer. Forty years afterwards my 
poor bit of Letter, Wilson now gone, came back to me in a News- 
paper,—some Biographer of his had found it and thought it 
printable.‘ 

Once or so in those years, Wilson gave me a kind word in 
Blackwood, never an unkind one at that epoch (or almost at all, 
that I ever heard of): good, good ;—but I perceived there was 
not, in my case, much of discernment in either kind of words from 
him, rather little even of sincerity ; and my gratitude was silent, 
and not very great. In fact I dimly perceived that my big 
volcano of a man was much of a child withal, innocent spoiled 
child ; and I consented well enough to love him as I could from 
the distance, and enjoy his coruscations and explosions, with 
such admiration, or such questionable wonder, as a willing but 
unconcerned spectator might have. Those wild Noctes Ambro- 
sianae of his were uniformly a great entertainment to me ; admir- 
able flashes of broad strong insight, genially triumphant sarcasm, 
humour and satire ; beautiful bits of poetic delineation, wild tones 
of piety and melody: but all imbedded in such an element of 
drunken semi-frenzy,—sad to me to think they were lost, jewels 
thrown into a sea of conflagration, inextricably inextricable, there ! 
I always felt there was in Wilson, more approximately than in 
any body I had (or yet have) ever seen, the making of a great 
man ; very nearly all the grandest qualities and opulencies that 


* Carlyle’s letter to Wilson is dated December 19, 1829, and may be read in 
Mrs. Gordon’s Memoir of John Wilson. 
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go to that result ;—but not quite all * ; and that, in fine, the great 
man never could be made. Which did prove, more sadly than 
I then expected, the result of his blazing course. 

That night in Gordon’s, I believe, was pretty much the sample 
of six nights out of every seven of Wilson’s for the next twelve 
or fifteen years. Six nights out of seven (not that he cared very 
much about Sunday, but that the Edinburgh Public fancied it 
did), Wilson was likeliest to be dining abroad, with some sym- 
pathising jolly company (far jollier, at least far louder than we 
could pretend to have been), whom his conversation was keeping 
in a roar. Who his principal hosts or companions, or indeed 
who any of them were, I never knew: it was not understood 
he was fastidious or at all select in choice; but he did dislike, 
and even ‘ detest’ any naturally base fellow, and would much 
shun to sit with that kind; item equally or more, with the kind 
that were unfriendly to him, irrecognisant, unjust or stingy to 
his real merits, pretensions and intentions (which he did not 
swagger with at all, but was conscious of),—this would be a still 
unsafer kind to plant beside him. He liked, we need not doubt, 
kindly intelligent faces, jovial laughers, perfect freedom, -and 
plenty of whisky-punch; and Edinburgh had circles enough of 
this type, enough and to spare, of whom Wilson could be the 
charm. He drank largely I doubt not, but was never heard of 
as being drunk :—‘ fourteen tumblers poured as if into an iron 
pump!’ He was in his best years (40 to 50) ; had health like an 
athlete ; and certainly in the matter of dining or otherwise he 
took no charge of it, had no care about it. I remember meeting 
him one wintry day, the streets all in snow slush ; he was splash- 
ing along regardless in very thin shoes, talking to some insignifi- 
cant friend hooked upon him, his look vivid, rapid but not com- 
fortable: I remonstrated upon the thin shoes, which were 
evidently quite soaked: ‘Hm, yes,’ said he; ‘but-one hasn’t 
time ’—and drawing his finger across mid thigh, added briskly, 
“Up to here, I have no consciousness of having legs or feet!’ 
I could only shake my head (thinking of yesteruight’s probable 
punch), and step on. 

The Noctes Ambrosianae themselves, I suppose, were 
imaginary dinners out, and done in intervals of the real,—probably 
the chief ‘ rest’ from the real. Plenty of punch seemed to be 
evident in them, and an imaginary circle beaming with approval, 
and inextinguishable Hahas. This was a mad enough element for 

5 Wilson himself seems to have been conscious of the lack of one of these 
grandest qualities—perhaps the grandest of all—for he wrote to his friend 
Mr. Harden, in the year 1809 : ‘I do not, I hope, want either ballast or cargo 
or sail, but I do want an anchor most confoundedly, and without it, I shall keep 


beating about the great sea of life to very little purpose.’-—Mrs, Gordon’s Memoir 
of John Wilson, p. 109. 
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one’s pursuit of welfare, for one’s health either of body or of spirit ! 
But Wilson had got into it, and couldn’t get out again.* Intrinsi- 
cally he meant nothing ill ; intrinsically he was a loveable guile- 
less kind of man,—kind of wasted giant. Malice was not in him ; 
tho’ one often heard him accused of bitter and inveterate malice ; 
of long-continued hatreds and unjust persecutions of innocent men, 
and even unfortunate as well,—‘ Leigh Hunt and the Cockney 
School,’ for instance. This cannot be defended ; but it was not 
altogether malice, or malice as of a grown man,—it was malice 
as of a child rather ; spoiled child, disobedient, sensitive, impatient, 
whose jealousies, affections, whims, you must not cross, under 
penalties, but whose worst rages are transitory and of no depth. 
Wilson, suddenly one month (in Blackwood), whirled round on 
Hunt, I believe, and assured him he had loved him all this while, 
and would never abuse him more! It was not in the big man 
to hate anybody ; and he saw privately, well enough, what excel- 
lent, loveable, or pretty qualities might lie withal in anybody 
he was wroth with. Hunt had been his scolding-stock for many 
years ; but only as representative and scapegoat of that ‘Cockney 
School,’ whose sins were, in effect, considerable not to Wilson 
alone of mankind. He was not a deliberate man, a judicial or 
coherent, far far the contrary! He hung together only like the 
whirlwind, like the smoke-cloud, by law of gravitation and impact. 
His whole existence yawned in inconsistencies, which he had lost 
hope of reconciling. A born Radical, as intense as you could 
meet with, yet knowing high chivalrous things, and obliged to bid 
vulgar Radicalism, which knew them not, his fierce Apage; a 
nobly pious kind of soul, full of tender and quasi-sacred recollec- 
tions in that kind, to whom vulgar free-thinking was an unbear- 
able nuisance, and yet with no Religion he could give the least 
account of : seldom had a man more overwhelming inconsistencies 
to deal with. He looked at them with steady front, mournful, 
gloomy often, but steady ; did not ‘deal’ with them at all,—only 
refused to have any fear of them. ‘A very wild existence and 
Life-scene,’ you might say; tropically verdant and luxuriant so 
much of it, yet riven into thunder-peaks, split asunder by abysses 


* It is pleasing to find that Wilson did escape, for a while, at least, in his 
later years, from the thraidom of drink; but, alas, not before much harm had 
been wrought on his health of mind and body. An intimate friend of Carlyle 
and Wilson, Dr. Samuel Brown (cousin of the more widely known John Brown, 
of Rab and his Friends, etc.) wrote to Carlyle, in March 1844: ‘ By the way, 
the Professor [Wiison] is recovering his youth, and a beautiful second youth it 
is. For three years he has drunk only Hermitage, by which I mean not the 
wine of that name but cold water; and as he was never an Epicure, and never 
used tobacco or opium, he has become very fresh and funny. But his humour is 
so mellow as only to beautify the simple piety of his heart. He talks much of 
sorrow and death now, but in a vein of pleasant contemplation. You are a 
great favourite with him.’ 
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and impassable chasms; ‘unity’ forever impossible there :— 
‘well; fill the abysses with whisky-punch, let deluges of that 
maintain a kind of unity and level! ’ 

After Spring 1828,’ we saw no more of Wilson, heard little 
of him, and from himself nothing. His Noctes or Blackwood 
we did not see. From 1834 and our removal to London, he had 
as it were altogether vanished and gone out of memory. He said 
something bad about the French Revolution, a little word, which 
somebody, or some chance, brought me sight of. ‘ Malice as of 
a child!’ said I; which indeed it was,—and had something flatter- 
ing, when I reflected. Once after that he wrote a stiff embarrassed 
kind of Note, recommending some Edinburgh lad of his acquaint- 
ance ; to whom I duly attended here, immediately assuring Wilson 
that I would. Not very long affer, we read in the Newspapers 
that an apoplectic stroke had come upon him; then that he had 
retired into the Country, to his children and quietude; and in a 
year or two more that he had gone on the Long Journey, and all 
his wild eloquence was fallen silent forever.* Adieu to him, a 
kind and sad adieu. (26 March 1868). 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 


7 When the Carlyles removed from Edinburgh to Craigenputtock. 

® Wilson died on the 3rd of April 1854; and soon after hearing of his death 
Carlyle wrote in his Journal (April 29) a couple of pages on lines similar, so far 
as they go, to this article, but somewhat less appreciative and kindly. These 
have been published in a wretchedly distorted form in Carlyle’s Life in London. 
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HAWTHORNE THE MYSTIC 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE is not only the greatest writer and finest 
genius that ever drew breath in English America but also a 
typical American, concentrating in his own person all that is 
best and most distinctive in the strong and austere race which 
forms the moral and intellectual backbone of the hetero- 
geneous elements composing the American republic. A breed of 
man less rigid and virile, less enduring and energetic, could 
never have dominated and given coherence to what else would 
have been a loose and shifting mass of incongruous parts, and no 
nation, as it veritably is, with marked and unmistakable character- 
isties of its own. 

It is to the stern and rugged enthusiasts who colonised New 
England, men chiefly of Saxon ancestry, and not to the Southern 
planters, who come of the more aristocratic Norman strain, that 
this dominant binding quality in the American people is mostly 
due ; and it is the democratic and Puritan element that makes the 
strength and sometimes the weakness of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
work, although the innate refinement and good taste derived from 
an old aristocratic descent—noticeable now in the best American 
society—-is probably answerable for the subtle charm that per- 
vades it, as well as for the purity and elevation of his style. 

In his youth he brooded much on the records and chronicles 
of early New England days, to which circumstances gave him easy 
access. Hard lives unsolaced by pleasure, imaginations con- 
stantly dwelling upon spiritual terrors, exaggerated views of 
man’s culpability before Heaven, an asceticism that excluded joy 
even from religion, the chief satisfaction in which apparently was 
the contemplation of the wrath of a capricious and implacable 
deity, bore dark fruit of morbid fancies and grim superstitions 
in the early New English mind; while that curious outbreak of 
fanatic cruelty, witch-burning, that darkened post-Reformation 
days, seems to have been even more violent in the new 
country than in the old. These records took strong hold of 
his imagination and coloured all his thoughts, pursuing him 
in long, solitary walks upon the grey seashore of Salem, 
that were his chief recreation during the years spent 
in a Government office in that quiet New England town. 
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It is probable that he was already disposed to melancholy, 
having passed a solitary childhood and lonely youth with a muther 
too deeply stricken by bereavement and absorbed in comfortless 
religion to be a wholesome companion for an unusually intelli- 
gent boy; thus the fancy that haunted his childhood of being 
under a vague, inherited curse grew into the fixed idea that 
he was doomed to expiate the cruelty of his ancestors, who were 
witch-burners of renown. This feeling of haunting remorse winds 
like a dark strand through the tissue of most of his work, some- 
times making, and sometimes marring, the beauty of the pattern ; 
in all probability it would have completely unhinged his mind, 
if he had not rid himself of it by putting it into artistic form 

Or it may be that the alchemy of his genius transmuted the stuff 
of which madness is made into the fine gold of romantic charm— 
as in the three great novels—The Scarlet Letter, The House of the 
Seven Gables, and The Marble Faun. 

Though essentially a mystic, he appears to have escaped from 
the dreary creed in which he was bred without finding refuge in 
any ampler and sweeter form of religion, unless it was the dry, 
cold Unitarianism, that one hears is so general among cultivated 
Americans. The mystic touch pervades all his work, especially 
the fascinating short stories; he finds symbolic meaning in the 
most unpromising things; his great and unrivalled power is in 
the vivid presentation of spiritual conflict; his tragedies are 
tragedies of the soul, not so much of individual souls as of the 
general soul of man. Arthur Dimmesdale, the protagonist of 
The Scarlet Letter, is as universal as Hamlet and Faust; like 
them—only Hamlet would always be a prince—he might occur 
at any time in the world’s history; but the texture of the great 
spiritual romance touches real life at fewer points than that of 
the two great dramas. Of real flesh-and blood life Hawthorne 
had but a faint grasp. The spirits his magic wand calls up are so 
lightly clad in flesh that they are almost spectral. Clifford Pyn- 
cheon, the wronged prisoner in The House of the Seven Gables, 
glides like a grey ghost through a thin tissue of dreamy story. 
Donatello, the supposed descendant or avatar of the Greek Faun 
whose statue gives the name to the Roman story, is a collection 
of qualities but no living creature, much less an embodiment of 
innocent joy of life. A being so gay and light of heart and limb 
as the happy, soulless Faun was beyond the creative power of the 
spectre-haunted descendant of the witch-burners, who could have 
known little or nothing of pure, unthinking enjoyment and irre- 
sponsible frolig and delight in mere breath and motion. 
So the fine conception of the gay and graceful Faun, the 
harmless, sensuous, soulless creature, latent in all healthy natures, 
awakened to spiritual life by the shock of grave sin and purified 
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by suffering, refused to take shape even under the spell of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s creative genius, and Donatello, a really 
charming conception, though so faintly realised and sometimes 
absurd, is transformed by his awakening crime into nothing better 
than a melodramatic villain, soured by ineffectual remorse, while 
the novel, full of delicate touches and graceful imaginings, and 
lighter and brighter than his usual work, is only a fine record of the 
effect of Rome upon an American of genius and culture—‘a 
glorified guide-book,’ somebody called it. Still it is one of the 
most delightful and fascinating books ever written. 

In his preface he speaks of the dreariness of contemporary 
American life and despairs of finding any romance or picturesque 
in the dead levels of a colourless democracy; therefore, he says, 
he has set his drama in the romantic and beautiful scenery of 
Italy, the magic and charm of which had taken such hold of him 
that it neutralised, instead of setting off, the grave motive that 
had been its inspiration. 

He was more fortunate in his excursions to distant centuries, 
whither he could not, as to distant lands, convey conventional 
Yankee types. The House of the Seven Gables, though 
ostensibly set in the middle of the last century and actually 
containing, in the personality of Holbrook, another embodiment 
of the unemotional, common-sense Yankee, Kenyon, of The 
Marble Faun, is really, as far as anything so remote and mystical 
can have place in time, of the seventeenth century, a pleasant 
perfume of which pervades the romance with magical effect. Yet 
in this novel the reader is sometimes allowed to descend from 
mystical heights to a very real earth and to hold converse with 
a very real human being, whose fortunes are more interesting 
than the ostensible theme of the story, the working out of in- 
herited retribution. This is the grief-worn, convention-fettered 
Hephzibah Pyncheon, whose grey and austere life is so strangely 
irradiated and exalted by her passionate pity and affection for her 
cruelly wronged brother. She is so vividly realised in her stern 
self-respect, rigid principle and narrow prejudice, that in spite of 
all, without one touch of feminine charm, she compels both 
sympathy and respectful interest in the long-drawn tragedy of her 
life. Whether pretty young Phoebe Pyncheon, who is less love.y 
than Hephzibah’s delight in her innocent youth and beauty, is 
happy in the course of her love or not, the reader cares not at 
all, though much concerned in Hephzibah’s adventure of shop- 
keeping. Nevertheless Phoebe gives charm and artistic relief to 
the grim story of long-deferred retribution. Hilda, her counter- 
part, as an avowed type of New England young womanhood, in 
The Marble Faun, is still less interesting. Her friend, the 
wronged and erring Miriam, whom in her utmost need she casts 
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off with Pharisaic scorn and cruelty, is more loveable and comes 
nearer to real humanity. | 

Zenobia, in The Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne’s one 
excursion into actual life, comes still nearer to reality, so it is 
disappointing to find that Zenobia was only a portrait study of 
Margaret Fuller. 

But who is Hester Prynne, the wearer of the Scarlet Letter? 
A fine creation, but still a type rather than a living being, she 
is the high-minded, warm-hearted woman, betrayed by her own 
unselfish emotions, the white robe of whose purity is soiled by 
one touch of earth and cleansed again and for ever by her tears. 
‘ What we did had a consecration of its own,’ she said to Dimmes- 
dale, echoing his own words of long ago, in that beautiful and 
deeply moving scene of their meeting in the forest by the brook, 
which gives such welcome relief to the tragic atmosphere of the 
story. 
The Scarlet Letter is so great that one is almost afraid 
to speak of it. It is not only greater than any other of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s works, but it is one of the few great romances 
of the world. No other spiritual romance approaches it in 
intensity and gloomy grandeur; there is no such soul-conflict 
even in The Pilgrim’s Progress, where the fight with Giant 
Despair is in comparison a half-realised encounter with quarter- 
staves at a fair. Even in Hamlet and Faust the struggle is 
not purely between the soul and its tempter, but complicated 
with human issues and earthly considerations. In The Scarlet 
Letter it is, as in Rossetti’s ballad, 


The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven. 


Every convention, every pretence, every thought and circum- 
stance, is swept from the agonised soul shuddering ‘ between Hell 
and Heaven’ in that awe-inspiring night scene, in which Arthur 
Dimmesdale keeps lonely vigil upon the scaffold, where Hester 
had been exposed to public shame for his and her sin years before. 
‘ Walking in the shadow of a dream’ to that sad eminence, he 
was there ‘ overcome with a great horror of mind as if the universe 
were gazing at the scarlet token on his naked breast.” Nothing 
less than the whole universe, full of angels and devils, takes part 
with Dimmesdale’s soul in this tremendous scene. The sleeping 
town, with all its familiar features hushed and transformed in 
the obscure and chill May night, makes a sort of magic proscenium 
to the great stage of lonely earth and lonelier sky. We are 
told that the ‘ strange and solemn splendour ’ of a meteor illumined 
the dim night ‘ with a singularity of aspect. that gave another 
moral interpretation to the things of this world than they had 
ever known before.’ The conscience-stricken Dimmesdale sees 
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his shame written in letters of fire upon the cope of Heaven itself. 
The old minister, gliding through the obscurity with his dim 
lantern, as he passes the scaffold on his way home from a death- 
bed, is perceived as a spiritual rather than a material presence. 
Hester and her child, Pearl, and the old physician, Chillingworth, 
take a spectral part in this awful vigil, rather as visions than 
as living beings; though present in the flesh they are infinitely 
less vivid to Dimmesdale’s consciousness than the fiery Letter 
A on the sky. After the meteor has faded Chillingworth -is 
even seen as the arch-fiend rather than as himself, and the earth 
appears as if in the ‘ light of the day of judgment.’ 

I know no more powerful and gloomily magnificent present- 
ment of spiritual agony than this of the minister’s vigil; nor 
is there anywhere in literature a finer soul-drama than that of 
The Scarlet Letter, with its ethical and artistic contrast of the 
soul that triumphs over past sin by penifence and open con- 
fession, and the soul which is conquered and almost annihilated 
by its pride and refusal to expiate. And that last touch, the 
proud sinner’s salvation by means of the humble penitent, whose 
strength has been made perfect in her weakness, is the finest 
stroke of all. 

But The Scarlet Letter must not be taken quite literally. 
That one always-repented and regretted sin in a singularly 
pure and upright life must be regarded as a symbol of sin in the 
abstract, else there is a disproportion between the ‘crime’ and 
its consequences that shocks the moral sense. Perhaps Hawthorne 
saw no disproportion. Perhaps, for he was too much inspired, 
too truly a prophet, to be aware of the full import of his message. 
There is that true prophetic note, common to the seer, the poet and 
the man of high genius, in The Scarlet Letter. In The House 
of the Seven Gables and The Marble Faun he seems to follow 
a fainter inspiration at an ever-increasing distance, as if the 
finest vintage of his genius had been poured out and exhausted 
in that one great achievement The Scarlet Letter. 

But he is always great. And alone of all his countrymen 
he is the master of a great style; there the aristocratic element 
in the American blood asserts itself—as it does in Milton. Few 
American writers have entirely escaped the anarchy that demo- 
cratic ideals bring even into the realm of letters—witness our own 
formless twentieth-century degeneracy. Witness also Walt Whit- 
man, exponent of undiluted democracy, a man not entirely devoid 
of poetic fire, but so totally without form, law, rule or reticence, 
that his poems, so called, for the most part are not even prose, 
though he could write readable prose when he chose, but only cata- 
logues of names, ejaculations and incoherent phrases. Yet in 
spite of his democratic principles Nathaniel Hawthorne’s style 
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is surpassed by none in purity, clearness and simplicity; it has 
a dignity and reticence at once aristocratic and classic. Not 
many writers possess his stately and aristocratic charm. 

Out of sympathy with his time, he always tried gallantly and 
loyally, but never successfully, to bring himself into harmony 
with both his time and his environment. The dead prose of demo- 
cratic ideals weighed him down like the leaden copes of Dante’s 
hypocrites; but he bore it dutifully as the special burden of 
his country. Democracy was right because it was American ; it 
did not occur to him that America might be greater if less demo- 
cratic; the more he came under the influence of foreign ideals 
and ways, the more sturdily he clung to those of his own land. 

This is especially seen in the Roman novel, where Hilda is 
very lovingly set forth as the highest embodiment of innocent 
maidenhood as well as the finest type of New England woman. 
T'wo principles, he says, rule ‘this daughter of the Puritans’ (a 
horrid young prig), New England republicanism and New England 
protestantism. Kenyon, the male representative of New England, 
made to match Hilda, is fiercely and aggressively republican ; 
puritanism in him has dwindled into a fierce hatréd of every- 
thing Catholic. He is deeply agitated at the thought that Hilda 
may join the Roman communion, which, he says, is the most 
corrupt system ever known, and attacks her upon the subject 
with the fervid intolerance and authority of an Inquisitor; yet 
he acknowledges, as Hawthorne often does in his own person, 
that ‘ the most corrupt system ’ alone provides for all the spiritual 
wants and weaknesses of human nature. All through this novel 
and in his later life it is obvious that the political and religious 
creeds that were the first cause and life-blood of New England’s 
existence, as well as the prime moulding forces of his own 
character, were losing their hold upon him, while his deeply 
rooted loyalty and patriotism made him defend them to the utmost, 
perhaps with a sub-conscious feeling that they were indefensible. 

No man was freer from vanity, yet he must have been conscious 
of great and unusual gifts, and he was anxious, pathetically 
anxious, to know how he ranked among European writers. That 
he was esteemed highly as a man of letters, he knew. But of 
European letters? That was the point. Well, he need not 
have been afraid—at least not of posterity—though I am not 
sure that he was rightly appreciated in his own day, coming 
as he did in all that blaze of ‘Victorian splendour, then at its 
greatest brilliance. 

Had he been born in a country of more varied historic asso- 
ciation and picturesque institutions, or nursed in a creed that 
did less violence to human nature; or had his youth been gayer, 
his deeply mystical nature might have taken the joyous and 
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fruitful exaltation of Francis of Assisi, or even something of 
the daring and ample splendour of Dante. As it is, he is like 
somé glorious flower, stunted by poor soil and nipping winds, 
yet always beautiful. 

One national characteristic that he possessed in a marked 
degree was dislike of age and adoration of youth and novelty. 
The little tale called The Fountain of Youth is painful in its 
blindness to the true worth of either youth or age. To undiluted 
democracy youth must be wiser and better than age because it 
is newer, as Thoreau crudely states in Walden: ‘ Age,’ he says, 
‘is no better—hardly as well—qualimed for an instructor, as 
youth, for it has not profited so much as it has lost.’ Again : 
‘I have lived some thirty years in this planet, and I have yet 
to hear the first syllable of valuable, or even earnest, advice from 
my seniors. Here is life, an experiment to a great extent untried 
by me, but it does not avail me that they [i.e. his seniors] have 
tried it.’ That is democracy, each man to follow his own desires 
and thoughts and be a law to himself. The long-gathering 
inheritance of the ages, like last year’s snows, may be swept 
away by every callow youth; for him, the mellow charm, the 
wise, calm tolerance, the dignity and pathos of age, with its 
burden of tragic experience, is nothing. 

Like Thoreau, and his own Holbrook, in The House of the 
Seven Gables, Hawthorne deprecates building with stone and 
marble, because buildings that outlive men grow foul with spiritual 
and physical emanations; he says that every man should build 
his own house, as he buys his own clothes, new and unworn. 
The air of Rome, we hear in The Marble Faun, is stifling, 
poisoned by the breath of countless generations; it has been 
breathed too often. Even the beautiful old seven-gabled house 
is defiled by the generations who dwelt in it; it is unwholesome ; 
it oppresses his imagination like a nightmare; yet, paradoxi- 
cally, it is this very atmosphere of antiquity that inspires him 
and invests the tale with its special charm. But the physical 
contagion of antiquity of the old Pyncheon house is nothing to its 
moral corruption. The sins of generations of Pyncheons send 
noxious spiritual exhalations from every stone and timber of it. 
The prayers breathed and the blessings invoked beneath its roof, 
and all the unknown, uncounted impulses of good, appear to 
have left no spiritual aroma behind. In The Marble Faun, set 
in the tremendous scenery of Rome, this effect is many times 
magnified. The appalling mass of wickedness, heaped by the 
centuries upon the cities piled one above the other on the Seven 
Hills, so taints the moral atmosphere and infects the material 
substance of the Eternal City, that every possible crime lurks 
in its shadows, ready to take shape in every heart and hand. 
Neros, Borgias and Cenci haunt every corner of the city, while 
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apostles, saints and martyrs, philosophers, poets and painters 
appear to have left no spiritual mark upon Roman stones. 
This sort of devil’s doctrine, the’ idea that Evil is stronger 
than Good, seems to be in the Puritan blood ; it lurks in Milton, 
also in Bunyan, while excessive love of the new is not 
unnatural in a long-descended people, whose existence as a 
nation is a new and untried experiment. The passion for the 
past, instinctive in most imaginative temperaments, takes a 
strangely inverted form in Hawthorne. Ina way the great Roman 
past, which contains half the world’s history and is the record 
of successive civilisations, is a pain to him, yet it so overmasters 
him that in the Roman novel the human creations are subordinated 
to it and submerged almost as much in its shadowy splendours 
as in the sunny beauty and gaiety of its living present. That 
‘ divine despair,’ which overpowered the English poet at the sight 
of the ruins of Tintern Abbey, must have been incomprehensible 
to him, yet his imagination is never properly kindled except in 
the magic of bygone days. He is a grand and gloomy mystic 
who seems to have wandered into a wrong century and a wrong 
country, and yet contrived to be a creditable nineteenth-century 
American. 

There can be no great imagination without humour; but 
though it would be hard to find positively humorous passages in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s books, his work abounds in subtle touches 
that indicate a latent store of that quality, and a graceful sportive- 
ness sametimes brightens the prevailing gravity. In all that he 
writes there is an uplifting tendency, very far removed from our 
own twentieth-century decadence; he loves all that is pure and 
lovely and of good report. He has something of the hard severity 
inseparable from puritanism, but Milton and Bunyan were harder, 
and he is never waspish like Carlyle—or sometimes even Ruskin. 
He is a strong moral influence, a consummate literary artist, a 
genius of rare intellectual power, and the one true mystic of his 
country, perhaps of his time. Neither the impassioned and 
spiritual Ruskin, nor the rugged and imaginative Carlyle, both 
of whom inherited the fierce, aggressive morality and strength 
of puritanism, and Ruskin its sterling sense of right and love 
of truth, possessed the mystic cast of mind in any like measure. 
And while he had neither the fervid brilliance and scholarship 
of De Quincey, nor the culture and imaginative love of beauty, the 
colour and full-flowing rhythm of Ruskin, nor the picturesque 
and quaint imagery of Carlyle, yet no worthier or more reverent 
inheritor of the great treasure of the English language, or one 
who kept it freer from defilement and degradation than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ever lived. 


M. G. TUTtrett. 
(Maxwell Gray.) 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


‘THE DUCHESS OF MALFI’ 


THE long-delayed reaction against the cult of the lesser Eliza- 
bethans, initiated by Charles Lamb and caricatured by Swinburne, 
is being powerfully promoted by the activities of the Phoenix 
Society, which has recently been founded for the production of 
Elizabethan and Restoration plays. John Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi, revived last November at Hammersmith, had a very ‘ bad 
Press.’ The privilege of listening to its occasional beauties of 
diction was felt to be dearly bought at the price of enduring three 
hours of coarse and sanguinary melodrama. But dramatic 
criticism in these days is so restricted in space that no one, so 
. far asI have seen, has studied the structure of this famous ‘ master- 
piece,’ and shown that, even apart from its embroidery of horrors, 
the play is a fundamentally bad one. It is true that technical 
standards are not absolute, but vary.in relation to the material 
conditions of the stage for which a play is designed. But even 
under Elizabethan conditions, there was nothing, except his 
singular inexpertness, to prevent Webster from telling his story 
well. Massinger, or even Middleton, would have made a very 
different thing of it. 

There can be no doubt that the orthodox criticism of the past 
century placed The Duchess of Malfi only a little lower than 
Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. Lamb’s eulogy I shall cite 
in its due place. For the present let us listen to Swinburne (Age 
of Shakespeare, pp. 15, 32) : 

The crowning gift of imagination, the power to make us realise that 
thus and not otherwise it was, that thus and not otherwise it must have 
been, was given—except by exceptional fits and starts—to none of the 
poets of their time but only to Shakespeare and Webster. . . Except in 
Aeschylus, in Dante and in Shakespeare, I, at least, know not where to 


seek for passages which in sheer force of tragic and noble horror . . . may 
be set against the subtlest, the deepest, the sublimest passages of Webster. 


Swinburne, it will be noted, ignores structure and develop- 
ment, and centres his attention on ‘ passages.’ Passage-worship 
is the vice of this whole school of criticism. 

Let us now recall to memory the main features of The Duchess 
of Malfi. Lest I be suspected of misrepresenting the plot, I 
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quote the summary of it given by a twentieth-century admirer, 
the lamented Rupert Brooke (John Webster and the Elizabethan 
Drama, p. 97) : 


The Duchess of Malfi is a young widow forbidden by her brothers Ferdi- 
nand and the Cardinal to marry again. They put a creature of theirs, 
Bosola, into her service as a spy. The Duchess loves and secretly marries 
her steward, Antonio, and has three children. Bosola ultimately discovérs 
and reports this. Antonio and the Duchess have to fly. The Duchess is 
captured, imprisoned and mentally tortured, and put todeath. Ferdinand 
goes mad. In the last act he, the Cardinal, Antonio and Bosola are all 
killed with various confusions and in various horror. 


To this concisely accurate argument of the play I will only 
subjoin that the butcher’s bill is by no means complete. Brooke 
tells only of five corpses: to these we must add the Cardinal’s 
mistress Julia, two of the Duchess’s children, her maid Cariola, 
and a servant—ten in all. The murders in Hamlet run to only 
half that number. 

The First Act ushers us slowly into the theme, with a series 
of character-sketches of the Duchess and her two brothers, 
delivered by Antonio to his confidant, Delio. Then the * Arra- 
gonian brethren,’ as they are called, coarsely and brutally warn 


their sister against marrying again. It need scarcely be said that 


they are taking the best possible means to make her defy their 
tyranny; but Webster might reply that if all men were 
experts in feminine psychology, drama would disappear both from 
life and from the stage. A more serious objection to their conduct 
is that it has no assignable motive. There is not the smallest 
reason why they should object to their sister’s making an open 
and honourable marriage. Towards the end of the play, this 
thought seems to strike Ferdinand, and he tells us that 


He had a hope, 
Had she continued widow, to have gained 
An infinite mass of treasure. 


But it is hard to guess how this can be, seeing that the Duchess 
has a surviving son by her first marriage. This son, the reigning 
Duke of Malfi, is only once alluded to: the Duchess herself 
seems quite to have forgotten his existence : but it is at one point 
quite explicitly mentioned, and deprives the conduct of the Duke 
and Cardinal of the last vestige of reason. 

Be this as it may, the brethren instal Bosola, a disreputable 
soldier of fortune, as their spy or ‘ intelligencer,’ and take them- 
selves off. No sooner are their backs turned than the Duchess 
sends for Antonio, and, in a scene of some charm, proposes to 
him a secret union. 
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In the Second Act, we start a cumbersome underplot, con- 
cerned-with the Cardinal’s mistress, Julia, which serves no pur- 
pose except to provide us with a scene of lust and murder in the 
last Act. We presently find that the Duchess is about to give 
birth to a child, and that the lynx-eyed Bosola, though he suspects 
her condition, has no idea who is the father. We see him ferret- 
ing around the Duchess’s apartments at the time of her lying-in ; 
and his suspicions are confirmed when he picks up a calculation 
of the child’s nativity which Antonio has casually dropped. What 
should we say of a modern dramatist who should bring about the 
revelation of a deadly secret through the inconceivable folly of 
a leading character, who first composes a compromising document, 
and then drops it in the actual presence of a man whom he knows 
to be a spy! 

Bosola now takes Antonio to be accessory to the Duchess’s 
amour (he expresses the idea more briefly); but he is apparently 
incapable of putting two and two together, and so does not suspect 
him of being the father of the child. He of course informs the 
Duke and the Cardinal of his discovery, and Ferdinand goes into 
an epilepsy of fury at the idea of ‘ the royal blood of Arragon and 
Castile ’ being ‘ thus attainted.’ He proposes to ‘ lay her general 
territory waste,’ to ‘ hew her to pieces,’ to ‘ make a sponge of her 
bleeding heart,’ and to boil down her child into a broth and 
administer it to the unknown father. He is an agreeable gentle- 
man, is Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria. 

And now comes a curious and characteristic point. In spite 
of the foaming fury of the Arragonians, they do nothing at all 
to avenge their precious ‘ honour,’ or to save it from further stains. 
They stand idly by for at least a couple of years, while the Duchess, 
at her leisure, bears two more children to Antonio! If there exists 
a@ common-sense principle so clear and compulsive that it may 
fairly be called a law, it is surely that a violent passion, once 
aroused, must ‘ ne’er feel retiring ebb, but keep due on ’ till it 
has vented itself in destructive action. What should we say if 
@ modern dramatist presented to us such a broken-backed play? 
It may be urged that Webster was only following his narrative 
source in giving the Duchess and Antonio three children. But 
he was under no obligation to follow it. His business was to 
compress the very prolix narrative, as it appears in Paynter’s 
Palace of Pleasure, into a good play. And in Paynter there is 
no detective set to watch the Duchess. Bosola does not appear 
until the very end of the story, when he is hired to murder Antonio. 
What is so ridiculous in Webster is the position of this paid 
spy, who is a member of the Duchess’s household for three years, 
and watches her producing a surreptitious family, without ever 
discovering who the father is. Can there be the least doubt that 
Webster ought to have made the brothers leave their sister un- 
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watched until scandalous rumours reached them, that they should 
then have sent an agent to find out what was going on, and that, 
on his discovering the secret, the catastrophe should have followed 
like a thunder-clap? The part Webster assigns to Bosola is a 
glaring example of constructive inefficiency. 

At last Ferdinand determines to look into matters for himself, 
and, by an infantile artifice, is made to discaver clearly the 
Duchess’s amour, but still without identifying her lover. As 
there was never any doubt of the fact of her amour, this elaborate 
scene leaves matters precisely where they stood two years before, 
except that the Duchess knows she is discovered. This being 
so, she determines to send Antonio out of danger, by pretending 
to dismiss him on a charge of peculation. Then Bosola, who 
has at last begun to suspect Antonio, by feigning to defend his 
character, lures the Duchess into a confession that he is the father 
of her children. These two scenes—the Duchess’s dismissal of 
Antonio, and Bosola’s discovery of her secret—are really dramatic, 
showing an adroit application of means to ends. And now, when 
at last all is out, one naturally expects the action to hurry up 
a little. But no such matter. Bosola, instead of trying to 
prevent Antonio’s flight, aids and abets the Duchess in her design 
of following him to Ancona. It is not his fault that she does 
not entirely elude her brothers’ vengeance. The flight to Ancona, 
it may be said, is part of the original story. But, once more, 
Webster was in no way bound to follow Paynter; and in the 
story there is at this point no Bosola to behave with imept 
inconsistency. 

Presently, when he might with advantage have followed 
Paynter, Webster renounces his guidance. The Duchess having 
rejoined Antonio, Paynter provides a good reason for their part- 
ing again. They see a troop of horse approaching with the evident 
intention of capturing them; and, as they cannot both escape, 
the Duchess urges Antonio, who is well mounted, to ride off with 
their eldest son, she herself, as she fondly believes, having nothing 
to fear from her brothers. This plausible ground for their separa- 
tion is ignored by Webster. 

We now come to the act—the Fourth—which has earned for 
Webster the reputation of a superb tragic poet. Antonio has 
escaped to Milan, and the Duchess is back in Amalfi, where 
Ferdinand favours her with a visit. Alleging that he has ‘ rashly 
made a solemn vow never to see her again,’ he begs her to receive 
him in the dark. Then, affecting to ‘seal his peace with her,’ he 
thrusts upon her a dead man’s hand. She at first receives it as his, 
remarking 

You are very cold: 
I fear you are not well after your travel 
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—and then cries ‘Ha! lights!—O, horrible!’ Is the invention 
of this ghastly practical joke—for it is Webster’s : he did not find 
it in his original—is it a thing to be admired, and to earn its 
inventor a place only a little below Aeschylus and Shakespeare? 
I submit that any morbid-minded schoolboy could have conceived 
it, and that the humblest melodramatist of to-day would not dare 
to affront his transpontine audiences by asking them to applaud 
such a grisly absurdity. 

Next the ingenious Ferdinand draws a curtain, and shows the 
Duchess wax figures of Antonio and their son, apparently lying 
dead. It is manifestly impossible that Ferdinand can have 
secured portraits in wax of the man and child; yet the Duchess 
takes the figures for reality, and is duly horrified. It would have 
been infinitely easier, safer and more dramatic to have lied to her 
in words. This waxen lie is the device of a dramatist whose 
imagination works on the level of a Tussaud Chamber of Horrors. 

Then comes the famous and much-admired Dance of Madmen 
which Ferdinand provides to enliven his sister’s last moments. 
It is preluded by the Duchess’s beautiful speech to Cariola : 


T’ll tell thee a miracle: 
I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow: 
The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad. 
IT am acquainted with sad misery 
As the tann’d galley-slave is with his oar. 


That Webster was a poet no one denies; yet this same poet, on 
the next page, treats us to a song by a madman, sung ‘ to a dismal 
kind of music’ says the stage-direction, of which this is the first 
verse : 

O, let us howl some heavy note, 

Some deadly, dogged howl, 

Sounding as from the threatening throat 

Of beasts and fatal fowl! 


When the eight madmen have gone through their frigid antics 
and talked their dismal nonsense, Bosola enters disguised as an 
Old Man, announces himself as a tomb-maker, and talks a great 
deal of fantastic stuff ‘fit for a charnel,’ as the Duchess aptly 
observes. Then enter ‘Executioners, with a coffin, cords, and 
a bell,’ who proceed to strangle, on the open stage, first the 
Duchess, and then the struggling, shrieking, biting and scratching 
Cariola. From the modern editions it would seem that they also 
strangle in sight of the audience the Duchess’s two young children. 
But when we read the original quarto, in the light of our better 
knowledge of the structure of the Elizabethan stage, we see that 
the children were strangled behind the scenes, and their bodies 
revealed by the drawing of a curtain. 
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Now it was of this scene in especial that Charles Lamb wrote : 

What are ‘ Luke’s iron crown,’ the brazen bull of Perillus, Procrustes’ 
bed, to the waxen images which counterfeit death, the wild masque of 
madmen, the tomb-maker, the bellman, the living person’s dirge, the morti- 
fication by degrees! To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the 
quick, to lay upon fear a8 much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life 
till it is ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to take 
its last forfeit; this only a Webster can do. Writers of an inferior genius 
may ‘upon horror’s head horrors accumulate’; but they cannot do this. 
They mistuke quantity for quality, they ‘terrify babes with painted 
devils,’ but they know not how a soul is capable of being moved; their 
terrors want dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 


I yield to no one in my love and reverence for Charles Lamb ; 
but I cannot conceal my conviction that a more topsy-turvy criti- 
cism than this was never penned. Others, forsooth, ‘ mistake 
quantity for quality’! If ever any man did so it was surely 
Webster. We may be wrong in thinking his quality very poor, 
but there can be no mistake as to his quantity being excessive. 
Other people’s terrors ‘ want dignity ’"—is Ferdinand’s trick with 
the dead man’s hand a dignified terror? Other people’s ‘ affright- 
ments are without decorum ’—is the masque of lunatics a decorous 
affrightment? Is all this calculated ‘ to touch a soul to the quick’ ? 
If ever there was a crude and unblushing eppenl to the physical 
nerves, this is surely it. 

With the death of the Duchess, the interest of the play is 
over ; for Antonio is admittedly a shadowy character as to whose 
fate we are very indifferent ; and though we are willing enough 
to see Ferdinand, the Cardinal and Bosola punished, we could 
quite well dispense with that gratification. Webster, however, 
is not the man to leave any of his dramatis personae alive if he 
can help it; so, as Rupert Brooke says, he kills off his criminals 
‘ with various confusions and in various horror.’ The Cardinal’s 
irrelevant mistress, Julia, dies of kissing a poisoned book—a 
favourite incident with the Elizabethans. The Cardinal himself 
is killed by Bosola, his attendants disregarding his cries for help, 
because he has told them that he will very likely imitate the 
ravings of his mad brother, and no one must pay any attention 
—a piece of imbecile ingenuity such as tyros in playwriting are 
apt to plume themselves upon. Bosola kills Antonio by mistake, 
and Ferdinand and Bosola kill each other. There is scarcely room 
on the stage for all the corpses ; which is perhaps the reason why, 
in the Phoenix revival, Ferdinand stands on his head to die, and 
waves his legs in the air. 

All the editors of The Duchess of M alfi make a bald statement 
that Lope de Vega treated the same theme; but I have seen no 
comparison between Lope’s play and Webster’s. It is not one 
of his well-known works; but after some trouble I discovered it 
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at the British Museum and read it. The Spanish and the English 
conventions are so very different that minute comparison is hardly 
possible. El Mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi is not so much 
a play as an opera, full of brilliant-bravura passages. But Lope’s 
play is a much less barbarous product than Webster’s ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that his catastrophe is immeasurably 
superior. It is highly concentrated, and, though rather too 
horrible for modern tastes, intensely dramatic. The Duchess and 
Antonio have parted, as in the original story. Then Ferdinand 
(here called Julio) succeeds in persuading them that he is recon- 
ciled to their union, and that Antonio has only to return to Amalfi 
for all to end happily. We see Antonio pass from one room into 
another in which he expects to find the Duchess; and then we 
see the Duchess hurrying to meet Antonio ; but when the curtains 
are opened behind which she expects to find him, what she does 
find is a table set forth with three salvers on which are the heads 
of Antonio and their two children. This plunge from the height 
of joyful expectancy to the abyss of anguish and despair is incal- 
culably more dramatic than Webster’s laborious piling up of 
artificial horrors. After a pathetic outburst of lamentation, the 
Duchess, who has been poisoned, falls dead. 

Lope’s conclusion, too, is humanised by the fact that the 
Duke of Amalfi, the Duchess’s legitimate son, whom Webster only 
mentions in passing, warmly espouses his mother’s cause. I 
should be glad to know what the admirers of Webster’s Duchess 
make of the fact that she never gives a word or a thought to the 
offspring of her first marriage. 

This attempt to apply rational canons of dramatic construction 
ta an Elizabethan ‘masterpiece’ will doubtless be regarded in 
many quarters as little less than sacrilegious. The time is surely 
approaching, however, when the criticism of the Elizabethans 
will no longer be left to scholars who know nothing of the theatre 
(Lamb’s own plays show clearly how little he understood it), and 
who have not the elementary power of distinguishing between 


poetic and specifically dramatic merit. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE’: 


RETROSPECTIVE AND RECONSTRUCTIVE 


I look for a new inclusiveness. I look for the Church of the Future. 
I should prefer that all my actions pointed towards that.—Bishop of 
Bombay, The Times, September 23, 1919. 

The Gospel [ever] enters upon a new career of triumph. The primacy 
of the Church passes from Peter to Paul, from the Apostle of the 
Circumcision to the Apostle of the Gentiles. When St. Peter and St. 
Paul have ended their labours the more active career of St. John is 
just beginning. If it had been their task to organise and extend the 
Church ... it is his special province to build up and complete her 
theology.—Bishop Lightfoot, Commentary on Galatians, pp. 292, 343, 

In the New Testament we see how elementary conceptions of Christianity 
in St. Peter expand into the comprehensive and philosophical system 
of St. Paul and how the development is crowned by the mystic views 
of St. John. So the Church at large, if its mind is not stagnating, 
must quit one point of view and move on to another. This is because its 
own historical position is shifting [and] Providence . . . casts on Scrip- 
ture an ever-changing light.—Rev. Dr. Stalker, The Christology of Jesus, 
pp. 8, 28. 

The varied fulness of Christian truth is seen from the first in the 
constitution of the Church. The Apostles wrought differently for the 
establishment of the Christian Society, and wrote differently to direct its 
future development. St. Peter is the founder of the outward Church. 
He laid the foundations . . . while the task of fixing and completing the 
structure was left to others. He is the representative of the Catholic 
Church. He mediates between the Jewish party and St. Paul. St. 
Paul was separated from the [twelve] Apostles by the widest differ- 
ences. .. . He gave to Christianity its intellectual development. He 

- completed the work which St. Peter had begun. St. John... 
saw farthest into the history of the Church. . . . Alike distinguished from 
St. Pefer’s zeal for Christ’s outward glory and the energy of St. Paul for 
His extended influence he ‘tarried till the Lord came.’ At Ephesus, 
which combined all the refinement of Greek culture with the freedom of 
Eastern thought, St. John wrote the Gospel of the world. The new 
scope of his gospel answered to the conditions of a new world.—Bishop 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, pp. 215, 300. 











? Continued from ‘The Church of the Future: an Eirenicon,’ Nineteenth 
@entury and After, July 1919. 
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As in the sixteenth century, Christ is burning up the wood and 
stubble which men have built on His foundation, that the pure gold of 
His truth may alone be left. . . . Did He not then sweep from the minds 
and hearts of half Christendom beliefs which had been sacred and indubit- 
able for a thousand years? Why should He not be doing so now . . . per- 
fecting His work once more?—Chas. Kingsley, Sermon (on Heb. xii. 26). 

St. John has the key to all our modern problems.—Canon William 
Temple, The Faith and Modern Thought, p. 135. 


Ir is one of the many complaints of the present age that ‘ the 
Church has failed.’ The greatest war that has ever shaken the 
world is over. Yet out of the bosom of the Churches has arisen 
no prophet to direct or explain the crisis, not even 


To assert eternal Providence 
Or justify the ways of God to men. 


In the third century the crisis of Gnosticism produced an Irenaeus. 
The downfall of Rome in the fourth century called forth St. 
Augustine’s celebrated apologia. The rise of a new Rome at 
Constantinople evoked the golden-tongued homilies of St. 
Chrysostom. The Crusades of the eleventh century gave St. 
Bernard his opportunity. The awful crises of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation summoned Erasmus and Luther to do battle 
for the Christian Faith amid the expiring glories of a semi-pagan 
feudalism. In the middle of the eighteenth century the disciples 
of Wesley appeared in time to control the forces of the French 
Revolution, and after his death divided his spiritual legacy between 
Newman and Simeon. 

The world of to-day has witnessed a greater cataclysm than 
all that have gone before. And yet no great Christian theologian 
or statesman has arisen to explain or direct the situation. We 
might complain with the Psalmist of old: ‘We see.not our 
tokens ; there is no more any prophet ; neither is there any among 
us that understandeth how long’ the darkness shall last. A 
great crisis has uprooted our ancient civilisation. There has 
been a shaking of all nations. The world stood in need of a 
prophet. The Christian Church has, therefore, had a golden 
opportunity. But she has missed it. What is the reason for 
these things? I propose to make a humble effort to penetrate 
the problem and to unravel the mystery. 

The history of mankind is largely a history of reactions. For 
there are of necessity two sides to most questions and, as a matter - 
of experience, extremes nearly always meet. Hence history ever 
tends to repeat itself. The alternations of East and West, Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy, Church and State, Religion and Science, 
Conservative and Progressive, Individualism and Collectivism, 
Fate and Freewill,—what has been the history of the past but 
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a change rung upon these double chimes? Greek Philosophy 
began with Heraclitus, passed into neo-Platonism and culminated 
in Hegel. Yet what was it all at bottom but the old eternal 
dualism of the universe, sometimes differentiated as the absolute 
One in contradistinction to the relative Many but always leading 
to the perpetual change and interchange of Being and Becoming, 
mind and matter, life and death, time and eternity?* And what- 
ever the Romans stole from Greece in the matter of philosophy 
led to the same result. Their allegiance, divided between the 
Stoic and Epicurean systems, was only a variation on the same 
eternal theme—the rival claims of a life of duty and a life of 
pleasure. 

What is true of the world on its so-called secular side must 
of necessity be no less true of the world on its religious side, 
which we call the Church. If there is to be a revelation of the - 
One absolute Truth it must be made in the terms and under 
the forms of the ever-shifting phases of man’s experience of the 
Many. MHence,the history of the Church in its course through 
this world has been a record of conflict between the Catholic 
and Protestant types of faith in the endeavour to reconcile 
the Church with the Individual, Oral Tradition with the Written 
Word, man’s Freewill with the divine Sovereignty. Yet these 
are but the positive and negative poles of the same historic Revels- 
tion. They are equal and opposite forces which by their mutual 
and interdependent action and re-action preserve the equilibrium 
of Truth. They are harmonious antitheses, which acting in com- 
bination complete one another, but acting independently of one 
another destroy the balance of the Faith. 

For the last fifteen centuries the two great rival systems 
of Catholicism and Protestantism (whose outstanding prin- 
ciples were present in the Church from the very outset) have 
divided between them the allegiance of Christendom. But their 
relative strength and weakness cannot properly be appreciated 
until viewed incarnate in the characters of their respective 
founders. Augustine and Luther provide, as Harnack has 
truly observed, the axes round which revolve as round a. com- 
mon centre these twin developments of Western Christianity— 
fortisque Gyas fortisque Cloanthus. 

In Augustine we see the perfection of ‘Christian character 
slowly unfolding itself, partly in collusion and partly in collision 
with its peculiar environment. The Roman Empire of the Caesars 
was visibly failing. All the strongholds of government were giving 
way. The barbarian was hasting to the ruins of the old world. 
Augustine, by virtue of his singular force of character and the 


2 Dean of St. Paul’s, Plotinus, i. 124. 
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individuality of a faith mighty in the Scriptures and nourished 
upon the pieties of his home-life, was at heart a Protestant. But 
he was driven by the imperious logic of the situation to fashion, 
out of the chaos of conflicting elements in which he found him- 
self, an ecclesiastical polity strong enough to preserve that faith 
from the disintegrating ferces of barbarism without and scepticism 
within. In-the Roman Empire he found a model upon which 
his architectonic genius could build itself a spiritual home. Alas, 
that it carried him further than he knew. ‘For his mind, as 
Neander has observed, narrowed as he grew older. And the 
author of Confessions worthy of Bunyan, of a golden sentence 
upon Justification that heralded Luther and of dogmatic theories 
upon Predestination that anticipated Calvin, even to insistence 
upon Scripture as being superior to Authority and upon Reason 
- as being precedent in order of time to Faith—he, in fact, who truly 
‘laid the egg which ’ (as Erasmus said) ‘ Luther hatched ’—lived 
to mould a form of theology which ultimately emerged into that 
precise logical system which included in its scheme the Papacy, 
Transubstantiation and the Schoolmen and which armed tle 
Inquisition with the tremendous power of the sword to ‘ compel ’ 
men ‘to come in.’ ‘ Augustine was, in short,’—says Dr. Warfield, 
—‘in a true sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the De Civitate Dei was the favourite 
reading of Charlemagne.’* Thus to Augustine it was ultimately 
due that at the time of the Reformation the Church overrode the 
State, trampled upon the Bible, oppressed the conscience and 
broke with Reason. 

With Luther came the reaction. The names of these two 
men alone are symbolical and significant. Augustine reflects the 
aristocratic principle at work in the world of Caesar's day 
(Augustus). Luther is the Lothair of medieval, the Leute of 
modern, Germany. He represents the democratic principle at 
work among the people (die Leute). Sincerely Catholic at heart, 
a typical peasant of his times, the son of a Saxon miner and 
afterwards a monk of the Augustinian order, Luther grew up 
an austere devotee of the Church which Augustine had founded, 
and carried into his work the principles of his master. .With 
the works of Augustine in his hand he protested against the 
multiplying rites of the new Judaism and demanded a reform 
of the Church in head and members. With Augustine’s theory 
of the Bible and the ‘ Bible only ’ he confronted the Church with 
the authority of Scripture. Augustine led him to St. Paul, and 
Luther made St. Paul’s key-note of Justification ‘ the article of 
a standing or falling Church.’ Yet in no sense did he break with 


> Encycl. Religion and Ethics, ii. 222. 
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the Church. All he asked for was a reform. The ‘ traditions ’ of 
the Church were to be tested by the appeal to ‘ Scripture.’ ‘ 

But who was to be the authoritative interpreter of Scripture? 
Here Luther fell back (not directly but ultimately) upon the head 
of the State. All kings since Constantine even to the days of 
Philip and Mary had been de jure heads of the Church. They 
now became so de facto; and Cujus regio ejus religio was the 
prudent scheme adopted for combining Church and State under 
one head. - Henceforth religion largely ran in political groupings. 
In Germany alone there were no less than 300 tribal States witb 
their respective rulers each allowed to dictate, like the old Kings 
of France, the religion of their subjects. No wonder that Henry 
the Eighth chose him six wives, each alternately championing 
the Catholic and Protestant cause. It was a stroke of political 
necessity. Henry the Eighth could only be supreme ruler by 
alternately balancing against each other the religious parties repre- 
sented by his successive wives. No wonder that all subsequent 
wars became wars of religion and that in the process the Counter- 
Reformation reconquered half of the domain which the Roman 
Church had lost to Luther. Religion since Augustine’s day had 
too often meant a dreamy mysticism almost morbidly occupied 
with the world to come. Religion in Luther’s day meant busi- 
ness. The new bank of the Fuggers at Amsterdam, the dis- 
covery of America, the recovery of the Bible, the rediscovery of 
classic Rome and the Greek language, the invention of printing 
and gunpowder, not least the new astronomy of Copernicus which 
proved that the earth went round the sun—everything conspired 
to adapt the new Church to the needs of the new world that had 
been born. Thus was inaugurated the Reformation. Protes- 
tantism on its political side was driven by the imperious necessity 
of a wholesome reaction to appeal to the forces of conscience, of 
individuality and of the powers of the State. ; 

But to-day an extreme and exaggerated individualism (as 
Dean Inge and Dr. Forsyth admit) has overturned the Church 
and split the organic unity of Western Christendom into a 
thousand sects. With the help of Augustine’s theology the old 
Church had learned to over-ride the State. With the help of 
Luther’s State the process is now reversed. In Germany the 
State has trampled upon Luther’s Church; the German Higher 
Criticism has undermined the authority of Luther’s Bible; and 
the German Emperor (calling himself an ‘ orthodox Evangelical 


‘ ‘As the Universal Church for the maintenance of her Catholicity was 
always protesting . . . against . . . Arius, . . . against Macedonius, .. . 
against Nestorius, . . . against Eutyches, so the Church of England became 
Protestant at the Reformation in order that she might be more truly and purely 
Catholic.’—Bp. Christopher Wordsworth, Theophilus Anglicanus. Bishop Cosia 
of Durham used to call himself a Catholic-Protestant or a Protestant-Catholic. 
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Lutheran’) has intrigued with the Papacy and the Jesuits to 
replace in Europe the authority of that very Holy Roman 
- Empire of Charlemagne’s creation which the genius of Luther 
had completely undermined. ‘It is not generally known,’ says 
a contributor to the Sphere in commenting on a photograph pub- 
lished in that periodical for the 15th of August, 1919, ‘ that in the 
Kaiser’s plan for achieving the hegemony of the world the recon- 
struction of the Holy Roman Empire was the central theme. 
Claiming himself to be the son of Charlemagne he would be 
crowned in Rome on the Capitoline Hill clad in the traditional 
garments of the Roman Emperors and decorated with the imperial 
diadem which is still preserved in Vienna. [In] the Caffarelli 
Palace on the Capitoline Hill the Kaiser had his throne erected. 
Above the throne a huge fresco was painted symbolising the on- 
rush of armed Germany and bearing in the centre an allegorical 
figure representing the Kaiser himself on a galloping horse.’ 
Thus under the aegis of Lutheran Protestantism the modern State 
has become—like the medieval—ambitious as Caesar and without 
@ conscience ! 

Alas, that the mischief is not confined to Luther’s country. 
Protestantism to-day, as even Dr. Forsyth has the candour to 
admit, is a religion largely ‘divorced from morality.’ In this 
respect it reminds us of Cathelicism in Luther’s day. So at least 
the Bishop of Hereford seems to think : 


‘The rift,’ he says in his latest volume of Sermons on 
Christian Liberty, ‘between the best conscience and intelli- 
gence of the modern world and the Churches widens daily.’ 
‘Can,’ he asks, ‘the Christian Society regain the moral 
supremacy which is essential to its life?’ ‘The Medieval 
Church on the eve of the Reformation disclosed,’ he continues, 
‘a situation suggestively similar to that in which we now 
stand.’ ‘The crisis which confronts us now,’ he repeats, ‘ can 
best be seen in the light of that event.’ 


But it hardly required the perspicacity of Dr. Hensley Henson 
to point out such an obvious parallel. Then as now there was 
world-wide complaint not only that the Church had failed but that 
ancient Christianity had lost its power. Then as now the Bible 
needed retranslation into the vigorous idioms of modern Europe ; 
for (according to an analysis made by a theological contributor to 
the Daily Chronicle in August 1919) the English Bible to-day 
is not read so as to be understood by 20,000 of the population. 
Then as now Church and State were at open war with one another 
and the Communicant members of the Church had fallen to 
a low ebb; while Labour unrest had everywhere led to a paralysis 
of both industry and government. Then as now there was con- 
stant friction between the growth of Capitalism and of those 
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numerous * guilds which to-day have developed into trades- 
unionism ; while Augustine’s nonsensical phrase that all property 
was pillage is now being repeated by the disciples of M. Proudhon. 
And the reason for all these things both then and now is not 
that Christianity has failed but its interpretation. And to-day 
the Evangelical interpretation is as one-sided in its relation to the 
complete Truth as was Catholicism four hundred years ago. Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond has placed this fact beyond dispute : 


‘Evangelicism! Between it and the religion of the 
Church of Rome there is an affinity as real as it is unsuspected.* 
These religions are spiritually disastrous as well as theologically 
erroneous in propagating a false conception of Christianity. 
The mechanical way in which the transaction is effected leaves 

_ the soul without stimulus, and the character remains untouched 
by the moral aspects of the sacrifice of Christ.’—Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World. 


To this has the religion of Augustine and Luther—or rather of 
St. Peter and St. Paul—-been reduced! Thus after a revolution 
of fifteen centuries the wheel has gone full circle and the rival 
systems of Augustine and Luther have exchanged places! The 
reason is obvious : 

‘The Bible and the Church—Scripture and Tradition 
—are,’ as Bishop Westcott truly says, ‘ antithetical in some 
way in... uniting to form the foundation of Christianity. 
. . . When united they complete the circle of [a Christian’s] 
external defences. But if they be separated he is led either into 
[Catholic] superstition or into [Protestant] doubt. It is alike 
unreasonable to say that we do not need a true Bible and to 
maintain that a definite Christian society is unnecessary 
for the fall unfolding of the Spiritual life.’-—Introd. to Study of 
Gospels, pref. and p. 42.° 


Never has history so terribly justified that verdict as to-day. The 
Church apart from her office of circulating the Bible laid the 
foundations of civilisation in the infancy of Europe, but was 
unable to bring it to maturity and so perished in the throes of 
the Reformation. The Bible without the authority of the 
Church has brought civilisation to the splendour of its middle age, 
but in coming to its climacteric has ended (as we now see) in 


5 Luther had said the same : ‘ Between the papists and the fantastical fellows 
there is strong affinity. They be like Samson’s foxes—tied together at the tail 
though their heads seem to go contrary.’ Archbishop Bancroft and Charles 
Simeon learnt by experience the truth of Luther’s words. 

* «We surrender ourselves,’ says the Archbishop of Melbourne, ‘to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit under the twofold condition of the Bible inter- 
preted by the Church and the doctrines of the Church corroborated by the written 
testimony of Scripture.’—Studies in the English Reformation, p. 250. 
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a similar catastrophe. And today we stand, like another 
Augustine and like another Luther, at the portals of a 
third epoch in the world’s and the Church’s history, presaging 
the climaz of Christian civilisation. What form is that new epoch 
going to take? 


It seems to be ‘a law of Providence that history, at any rate 
in its larger cycles, repeats itself. It is by means of analogies 
of the present with the past that man can presume to determine 
the trend of, the future. Bacon has observed that in the history 
of all nations there is a law of growth in three stages. The same 
law holds good of the Church. 

Three clearly marked stages in the gradual evolution of the 
Apostolic period foreshadowed the future fortunes of the Church 
in the world. St. Peter was the architect of the Church’s 
polity. Himself a Hebrew of Hebrews and the Apostle of all the 
Circumcised (Gal. ii. 8), he modelled the infant Church upon the 
lines of the Synagogue (Acts iii. 1). It bore under his supremacy 
an Eastern rather than a Western impress. Hence Babylon, the 
old centre of Eastern heathendom, became latterly the sphere 
of his preaching (1 Peter, i. 1; v. 13)"; and the Old Testament, 
as interpreted by the living voice of the Apostles, formed the canon 
of Scripture ; for till the- year 65 not a line of the Gospels was 
written. Thus the Faith was based, while the Apostles were 
living, on an oral tradition. The rules of the new community, 
largely guided from Jerusalem as a centre by the practical sagacity 
of St. James, were essentially a compromise with liberal Judaism 
and delivered by the Twelve as a body under the immediate presi- 
dency of the Holy Spirit (Acts xv. 28, xvi. 4). Hence it was 
natural that in these circumstances the early Christians were easily 
confounded with their enemies the Jews. 

But it was clear that this state of things could not last. 
Growth is of the essence of a Church. And growth means life. 
And life means liberty. A Church that was to be coterminous 
with the civilised world could not for ever remain shackled by 
the traditions (however glorious) of-the Past. To effect this 
severance an apostle had to be selected who was independent of 
the prejudices of the original apostolic circle. It was under 
St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, that the Church of 
Antioch broke with the Church of Jerusalem. If the old Church 
was cast in an Eastern mould the new Church was typically 
Western. St. Paul was by culture and training a citizen of Rome. 


* Babylon contained a large colony of Jews, descendants of those who in the 
fifth century B.c. had refused to return to Jerusalem with Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It was only when with Diocletian the Roman Empire, after the death of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, turned round to persecute the Christians that Rome received the 
mystical name of ‘ Babylon.’ 
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His aim, therefore, was to make Christendom co-extensive with 
the Roman Empire. It was the policy of St. Paul, writes Sir 
William Ramsay, to Christianise the Roman Empire, passing 
along the Roman highways, guided by the political divisions of 
the Roman Empire and working mainly in the centres of Roman 
government. ‘To the majesty and authority of the Roman name, 
the Roman franchise, the Roman Emperor and Roman Law he 
always gratefully appealed as against the fanatical ambitions of 
the Jews.* It was not till the discovery by Niebuhr in 1816 of 
the Institutes of Gaius that modern writers have been able to 
recognise how much St. Paul’s theological terminology rests upon 
the distinctions of Roman Law. It was the special glory of his 
peculiar contribution to the Christian faith that the Romans 
should be * fellow-heirs ’ with the Jews ‘ in the Gospel.’ 

It is obvious that these new principles were an advance on 
the doctrine of the older Church. Hence on this point the two 
apostles came for the moment into violent collision—prophetic 
echoes of the later collision between the Lutheran and the Augus- 
tinian Churches (Gal. ii. 11). With St. Peter there had been 
constant reference to the living voice of the ‘ original disciples’ 
(Acts xxi. 16, cp. 2 Cor. v. 16). In St. Paul’s day the written 
word was superseding the oral tradition. St. Paul’s own letters 
were all written between the years 53 and 68, and now became 
authentic monuments of the Church’s Faith. They were in fact 
regarded as of equal.authority with the canonical books of the Old 
Testament (2 Peter iii. 15, 16). This supplied an additional safe- 
guard to the ‘ deposit’ of the original faith by adding the written 
to the spoken word (1 Tim. vi. 20). Thus St. Paul completed 
in the West the work of St. Peter in the East. ‘ His Gospel’ was 
‘not antagonistic to the common faith of the Church but comple- 
mentary.’® And hence it was in St. Paul’s Church of Antioch 
that the original disciples first teok the specific name of ‘ Chris- 
tians’ (Acts xi. 26). 

When St. Peter and St. Paul were dead there came another 
change greater than all that had gone before. In A.D. 70 Jerusa- 
lem was sacked and her glorious Temple burnt to the ground. 
Within a few months of that event (as Gibbon has noted) the 
Roman Capitol itself caught fire—twin portents of the passing 


® Acts xxii. 27, xxv. 11; Rom. xiii. 1; 2 Thess. ii. 6 (7d xaréxov, ‘the 
restraining force’); 1 Tim. ii. 2. His favourite simile for the Church as a 
body he seems to have drawn from Metellus’ fable of the Belly and the Members. 
® Sanday and Headlam’s Commentary on the Ep. to the Romans, p. 433. 
[The ‘collision’ was only momentary and due to a temporary misunderstanding 
on St. Peter’s part. The reconciliation with St. Paul was afterwards made 


complete (2 Peter. iii. 15, 16). So was the doctrine of St. Paul and St. John 
(Lightfoot on Col. i. 14, 15). Baur’s Tiibingen theory rests on this misunder- 
standing as having been permanent. ] 
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away of the old-established order in both Church and State. Ere 
long the Roman Empire itself was shaken, first in the legitimate 
succession of her Caesars, then by the incursion of the Barbarians. 
The East was once more rising out of her sleep and with the aid 
of Greek thought was creating a new Science ([vy@ots, cp. 1 Tim. 
vi. 20; Col. ii. 8). Hence the Church’s traditional doctrine, 
under the pressure of new ideas, required restatement and a new 
formulation. The Past was gone. A new world order was 
coming in. Anew Church order was wanted to meet new require- 
ments. The problem was now a new one. It was no longer to 
reconcile the Bible and the Church but Faith with Science. 


‘Christianity had come into contact with philosophy. The 
voice of the preacher had been heard in Alexandria by the 
scholars of [the Jewish] Philo, and at Hierapolis by the 
friends of [the Roman| Epictetus. And many must have 
inquired how far the new doctrines served to unfold the inner 
life of man—how far they fulfilled the aspirations of the [Greek | 
Academy and realised the morality of the [Stoic] Porch. 
To all these deep questionings, unencountered for the most part 
by the former evangelists—who regarded rather the outward 
form of the Christian faith than its rational and spiritual develop- 
ment—St. John replies . . . The new scope of his Gospel 
answered to the conditions of a new world.’—Westcott, Introd. 
to Study of Gospels, pp. 305-6. 


For restating the old Faith in terms of the new order St. 
John possessed all the requisites. In him East and West met. 
Alternately resident at the capitals of Palestine and Roman Asia 
he thought in Hebrew and wrote in Greek. His Book of 
Revelation, deep-dyed in all the glories of expiring Hebrew 
symbolism, was visibly attuned to the Eastern mind. His Gospel 
—cast in the scientific mould of an accurate chronology and bend- 
ing to its use the philosophic language of Heraclitus’ Adyos and 
Pythagoras’ Kéeoyos ; counting the hours in Roman fashion ; and 
correcting, supplementing or harmonising the Synoptic narratives 
that had gone before—appeals more especially to the Western 
mind, Thus St. John points out the true day of Christ’s Cruci- 
fixion, draws out to four Passovers the length of Christ’s earthly 
ministry, makes Lazarus’ resurrection the turning-point of the 
chief priests’ resolve to crucify their Messiah, incidentally corrects 
an early ecclesiastical tradition (c. xxi. 23) and at the same time 
gives reasons for the adoption of the Christian Sunday and the 
abolition of the Jewish Sabbath. 

With St. John the doctrinal emphasis shifts from St. Peter’s 
note of the Incarnation and St. Paul’s note of Redemp- 
tion to that of the Resurrection and the Life to come. 
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While the doctrine remains the same much of the old language 
has passed away :—the old words for Faith and Gospel, for 
Miracle and Parable and even for Redemption and Salvation in 
the old sense.*® These terms had no doubt been in the past 
abused, or else had become shibboleths like many pious phrases 
of our own day, or else had lost their original connotations, or 
were too intimately connected with the juridical language of the 
Roman Empire. New terms, on the other hand, St. John uses 
in unsparing abundance—terms that appeal to a wider audience 
than Roman or Jew, such as: Life and Light, Love and Law, 
Victory and Truth. St. John even avoids the old language of 
the Church on sin and grace, faith and knowledge and redemp- 
tion, justification and sanctification. He dwells more on moral 
characteristics, on the Holy Spirit and active righteousness. Love 
too with St. John was no weak sentiment. Love spurned turns 
to vengeance in the day of ‘ the wrath of the Lamb,’ Whose ‘ eyes 
are as a flaming fire’ and ‘ Who in righteousress doth judge and 
make war’ with weapons of retaliation (cp. Rev. xviii. 6).™* 

For St. John the Church’s unity is not an external uniformity 
but a visible harmony—a single ‘ flock’ rather than a single 
fold, with ‘other sheep’ who should yet be called by the one 
Shepherd. .The Sacraments are not objectively described but 
subjectively interpreted in the light of their universal principles. 
Yet everything is made to rest on an objective historical founda- 
tion, above all on the reality of Christ’s coming in the flesh. 
For in Him the divine and human, the ideal and the actual, the 
universal and the local met. St. John’s style, therefore, rises 
into the epic form and combines the scientific accuracy of the 
historian with the genial insight of the seer, as he strives (in 
Harnack’s phrase) to depict ‘the Life of eternity lived in the 
midst of time.’ 

It was owing to the combination of such opposite gifts as 
these—the practical and the mystical—that the later Church 
regarded St. John at once as the founder of the monarchical 
Episcopate and as the last ‘ High Priest’ of the New Testament 
order who wore the sacred Breastplate (1d meradov mredopnKes) 
He tarried till the end of the Apostolic period. With him closed 
the canon of the New Testament revelation. ‘The mystery of 
God was finished.’ 


10 In the Gospel owrnpla occurs once only (iv. 22) and in the Revelation 
only three times, and then always in an apostrophe. 

11 As against the nonsense of ‘ Pacifism’ and the English Church’s feeble 
pleas against the use of air-raids and poison gas and President Wilson’s ‘ too 
proud to fight’ and the Pope’s attitude of benevolent neutrality Dr. Forsyth 
has clearly demonstrated the anti-Christian element in the Church of to-day 
(see his Christian Ethic of War). Add Abp. Trench’s Sermon on the Mt., p. 224. 
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Is there not in all this a prophetic foreshadowing of the history 
of the Church’s later fortunes? It is surely no mere coin- 
cidence that the infant Church of Catholicism, founded by the 
African Augustine and largely based on an oral tradition, claimed 
St. Peter for its hero—‘the founder of an external Church’ 
which ‘ mediated between the Jewish party and St. Paul.’ ’? Nor 
can it be a coincidence that, when Catholicism passed away, a 
Protestant Church should arise taking St. Paul for its hero, 
and which, by making the written Word superior to Tradition, 
came to regard a living faith in the Word of God as superior in 
authority to past tradition. What St. Paul did for Caesar’s 
empire Luther repeated for Caesar’s empire in its modern form— 
viz. Europe. It was the epistles of St. Paul, especially that 
to the Romans, that made Luther and the Reformation theology.’* 
Calvinism is merely Roman Stoicism rebaptised; and, as Lecky 
has shown, ‘ the renewed study of Roman Law was an important 
element in the revival that preceded the Reformation.’ 

But to-day have not these two rival theologies, viz. Catholicism 
and Protestantism, had their day? And are not the same signs 
being repeated which overtook the Church when St. Paul and St. 
Peter passed away? 


“We are living,’ says a leading article in The Times 
(June 30, 1919), ‘ in one of the immense upheavals of the world. 
There has been no change comparable to it among the States 
of Europe since the downfall of the Roman Empire.’ 


To-day is not the same Europe once more being visibly shaken 
in the seat of her power by the same Germanic and Slavonic 
barbarians? Is not the East waking up again from her long 
sleep? And is not the world, therefore, faced once again with 
the same difficulties in reconciling the old faith with the new 
knowledge? ‘That which in speculation pre-eminently distiz- 
guishes the Europe of the nineteenth century from preceding 
centuries is the gradually increasing dominion of Oriental 
thought,’ writes Professor Cramb in his Origins and Destiny of 
Imperial Britain. The late Professor Henry Drummond has 
summed up the entire situation in one pregnant sentence, since 
often repeated : 


‘The history of thought during the present century proves 
that the world has come round spontaneously to the position 


12 Ewald has shown, adds Westcott, how the elements of Judaism went to 
make up traditional Catholicism. Indeed, the Mass is based on a Jewish rite 
(2 Mace. xii. 45) and is admitted by.Dr. Neville Figgis to be ‘ pre-Christian.’ 

18 ¢ Paulinism . . . has provided Protestant theology with most of its texts.’— 
The Times Lit. Sup., Sept. 11, 1919. Luther, said Coleridge, was the only man 
who ever really understood St. Paul. ‘ St. Paul, whose disciple Luther was.’— 
McLeod Campbell, Atonement, p. 393. 
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of the first.’—Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 160; last 

edition. 
To-day, then, we see the history of the world once more repeat- 
ing itself. And to the state of the world the form of the Church 
must naturally correspond. And what is the Church’s exact 
position in her historic evolution to-day? ‘The old world which 
we seemed to understand,’ writes the Anglican Canon Goudge 
in his charming little pamphlet on The Apocalypse and the 
Present Age, ‘has given way beneath us and we have fallen 
through it into the world of the Bible.’ ‘The Church needs 
remoralising ’ adds the distinguished Congregationalist, Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth in his valuable Christian Ethic of War. ‘ And this war 
involves the same world-issue of righteousness put to us in a 
national conflict unto blood—as Christianity was at the first.’ 
‘The conditions of life to-day,’ says Dr. W. E. Orchard in his 
Advent-Sermons, ‘ are an extraordinary reproduction of that first 
century. Slowly the Church is feeling its way towards a new 
conception of Christ. We are preparing for the last conflict 
between the Beast and the Lamb.’ 

What is all this but the stand-pomt of St. John after the 
Petrine and Pauline Church-forms had passed away? For we 
to-day stand, like St. John, on the edge of old Europe after the 
Catholic and Protestant eras have passed away expecting a new 
Church to arise filled with the Johannine spirit to face the pro- 
blems of a new era. The new theologian will not be another 
Augustine shaping the Church’s polity on an imperial model nor 
another Luther recasting Christian theology for the democratic 
State. Their eras reflecting the eras of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are over. The new Church will be probably independent of the 
State, a federation of bodies outwardly disparate, inwardly at 
one, combining the true mysticism of the East with the practical 
and scientific tendencies of the West, while reconciling the rival 
claims of the Church and the Individual, of Tradition and the 
written Word, like St. John, who everywhere combines the ana- 
lytic with the synthetic method, the religious with the scientific, 
the Catholic with the Protestant, in setting forth the glory of the 
eternal Truth. 

Hence of all Churches the Church of England is best fitted 
to continue St. John’s work. She, like Augustine and Luther, 
has never avowed a completely Catholic or rigidly Protestant stand- 
point. Extreme Tractarians and extreme Puritans have never 
found, and will never find, in her their spiritual home. That is 
why her representative theologian, Hooker, has been claimed 
by all the parties in the Church. And justly, because the via 
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media is not merely a judicious compromise (as Newman thought) 
but represents an honest search for the centrality of truth. 


The Church of the Future will, therefore, avoid the pitfalls 
of Romanism and Calvinism—the dark products of the Latin 


-races.'* She will be as Catholic as Augustine and as Protestant 


as Luther, reconciling both in the terms of a higher synthesis, 
building her theology on a new terminology drawn not from Plato 
and Aristotle or Bacon and Newton but from Kant and Hegel, 
Bergson and Eucken, and harmonising the genuine claims of 
Science with those of Revelation—thus crowning Reason with 
Faith and reconciling the Word with the works of God. 

For there is, as Bishop Butler has taught us, an analogy 
between the discoveries of Science and the truths of Revelation, 
though Science (as Huxley taught us) deals only with the super- 
ficies of things while Religion deals with ultimate realities. For 
since God is the author of both kingdoms of Grace and Nature 
there must be a perfect and complete correspondence between the 
moral and the natural order. Butler has accustomed us to see 
in the metamorphosis of the caterpillar into a butterfly—we may 
compare that of the tadpole into a frog and of the acorn into the 
oak—adumbrations of a higher world of nobler faculty which 
can only be attained by passing through the chrysalis form of 
death. -But modern science has greater wonders and more per- 
fect analogies to show. If we accept Evolution as a possible 
method of God’s work in nature, does not Geology establish, upon 
the constant breaches of continuity in the succession of animal 
types, the miracle (as Cuvier thought) of ‘ successive creations’ 
and the mystery (as Russel Wallace held) of the co-operation of 
Spirit with matter? If so, have we not here in the work of 
Spirit an unconscious parable of that which St. John’s Gospel 
was specially designed to reveal as an essential co-efficient in the 
higher life of man? 

Again, if nineteenth-century Science, after exploding the 
myths of ‘spontaneous generation’ and ‘the transmission of 
acquired characteristics,’ has demonstrated afresh the truth of 
Harvey’s law that Life can only be derived from Life, what is this 
but a recapitulation of St. John’s doctrine that all life (whether 
animal or spiritual).is derived from Him Who is the Life as well 
as Light of men? Again, if the latest psychology is occupied 
with the phenomenon of levitation, whereby psychic forms can 
materialise and take on the physical shapes of men—does this 


14 The fatal error on which these two systems repose for their authority seems 
to me to be that Right is not right in itself nor Wrong wrong, but that God’s 
will made them so—which leads to the Jesuitic inference that God, if He had 
so willed, might have made Right to be Wrong! This has latterly led to the 
Pacifist assumption of a God of Love without any stern sense of Justice. 
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throw no light on the appearances after the Resurrection, which 
St. John was specially commissioned to record? And if miracles 
can no longer be scientifically regarded (with Hume) as ‘ viola- 
tions’ of the course of nature but rather as part of that world 
of higher forces which can suspend the normal action of pheno- 
mena in this lower world— what is this view but that of St. John, 
who never regards miracles as vulgar ‘wonders’ (répara) but as 
‘signs’ (onueia) of Him Whose Presence on earth casts upon 
the rigid routine of the natural order the spell of His free self- 
determining Personality ? 

For all Nature proclaims, like Revelation, the reign of Law. 
And Law proclaims the existence of a great Law-giver. And Law 
is no rigid mechanical Necessity, but the outward and visible sign 
of those sequences of phenomena which everywhere proclaim their 
direction as one not of chance but of design—emanations of His 
Will by Whom they are set in motion— parts of a scheme in which 
lower ‘laws’ are acted upon by higher laws, the known by the 
unknown, the temporal by the eternal. Thus the Theologian of 
the future must borrow from the Scientist, and the Scientist from 
the Theologian. Their work can no longer be parted, for Truth 
is one.** 


And who knows whether the War did not come to break 
down the artificial barriers of the Past in order that both sides 
of Truth—the real and the ideal—might find their harmony in 
a completer ‘science of religion,’ such as Canon Henry Lewis 
anticipates (in his Modern Rationalism) for that ‘correlation and 
union of the Intellectual with the Religious and Spiritual which 
the future will surely bring ’ (pp. 108-9)? 

And to this surely the War is bringing us. For ‘the funda- 
mental significance of the War, as General Smuts said in 
his farewell speech on leaving Europe, ‘has been the victory of 
the spirit—of the moral over the material forms of life.’ Later 
he reminded the South African colonials that ‘the old order of 
things in which we were born lies in ruins’ and that just as 
‘from the ruins of the’ Roman ‘ Empire arose the great ideal 
of Christian brotherhood,’ so ‘we are called upon to take part 
in the great creative task of bringing a new order into being’ (The 
Times, September 16, 1919). And therefore ‘the Church,’ too, 
‘needs remoralising’—as Dr. Forsyth has well said, hoping 


15 ‘The self-righteousness that takes the form of a submission of Faith to 
mysteries I indeed feel to be altogether a delusion. [It] involves the absurdity 
of expecting to please God by exalting one of his good gifts to the depreciation 
of another. We should hear the voice of God in Reason as well as in Revelation. 
But . . . Reason has its mysteries as well as Revelation. And to shrink from 
mysteries is to shrink from all deep thinking.’—McLeod Campbell (Atonement. 
p. 375).. Augustine had said the same, Athanasius, Tertullian, Origen (Words- 
worth, Letters on Rome, ii.). 
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‘that the War will help us in this way.’ May we not, then, 
admit that, like the era of St. Peter and Catholicism, so that of 


St. Paul and Protestantism is in its present forms of manifesta- 
tion passing away and that, therefore, the era of St. John’s 
spiritual leadership is at hand? If so, then ‘the War with all 
its horror’—as the Archbishop of Canterbury tells us—‘has in 
the Providence of God helped to prepare the way for something 
higher and better than before.’ May it not be that it was for 
this very purpose the War was sent, and that for this reason 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new? 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


A. H. T. CLARKE. 


P.S.—Since these sheets left my hands there have for the first time 
caught my eye three volumes of three distinguished divines who seem to con- 
firm my main argument. Preaching before the University of Cambridge 
in the year 1913, Canon Masterman said : 

‘The gravest fact about our own age is the doubt as to whether the 
moral. power of Christianity has become exhausted. .. . It is not open 
hostility that we have most to fear, but it is the pathetic feeling that 
the moral influence of Christianity has failed.’—The Challenge of 


Christ, p. 1. 
Then turning to the cause of the failure, he indicates in turn Catholicism 


and Protestantism. 

‘We may see around us what shipwreck is made of faith where the 
appeal is made exclusively to the conscience of the individual. And not 
less clearly we may see what shipwreck is made of faith when the only 
appeal is to history where the antiquary and archaeologist rule... . But 
the historic faith and the faith of the human heart find their point of 
union in the one Spirit, of which both alike are imperfect witnesses.’ 

He then faces the great fact for ‘ the Church of the Future’ (p. 49), as 
he calls it: 

‘ We say sometimes that our age is rejecting the Gospel. But is there 
any honest.man who is not sometimes haunted by the doubt whether our 
age has yet heard the Gospel in its own language? The restatement of 
truth is not a process that needs now and then at rare intervals to be 
undertaken with fear and trembling, but is rather the great central task 
for which the Church of Christ exists. A Church that dare not restate 
the Truth has forfeited her right to be the trustee of the Faith. once-for- 
all delivered to the Saints—once-for-all delivered that it might be per- 
manently available. For life moves on and living things change because 
they live. The truths of one age become the phrases of the next.’ 

‘And such restatement, he thinks, is demanded by Science. This is where 
the Catholic Church necessarily failed : 

* Just as the Church had laid deep and strong the foundations . . . the 
flood of barbarian invasion broke, and the organised fabric of social life 
went down with a crash . . . and the West was left to approach the great 
question from the standpoint of organisation rather than from the stand- 
point of life. But now at last, in the mercy of God, the opportunity 


that slipped from the Church of the sixth century is being given back to 
the Church to-day. What the theologian has shrunk from attempting the 
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patient labours of our leaders of science have. been slowly achiev- 
ing. . . . Science has been giving just the witness that the Catholic 
Church needs to the truth of a living God working in the world not from 
without but from within. . .. The Gospel of the Holy Ghost is the 
Gospel of a realised God.’ ; 

And this is the special note of St. John: 

‘This is the special thought of the Fourth Gospel. When the spiritual 
world touches the world of sense it acts according to its own law—it 

~ restores, it renews, it enriches.’ 

And in this sense of the co-operation of the two Worlds lies the hope of 
the future: 

‘ How could we bear these things at all if it were not for the expecta- 
tion of a new coming of Christ? . . . For He is the Saviour of Christianity 
as well as the Saviour of the world.’ : 

The other work is by Archbishop Temple, who thus admirably sum- 
marises my entire contention : 

* The unity of all things which Science is for ever seeking will be found 
not in the physical world alone but in the physical and spiritual wnited. 
That unity embraces both. And the uniformity which is the expression 
of that unity is not a uniformity complete in Nature taken by itself, but 
complete when the two worlds are taken together. And this Science ought 
to recognise.’—The Relations between Religion and Science: Conclusion 
of the Argument, p. 230. 

In short, it is as fatal for the Theologian not to recognise the Scientist 
as for the Catholic not to recognise the Protestant in the pursuit of that 
Truth, of which either by itself alone forms imperfect conceptions. And 
it is this grave defect of the Church of the past, according to Bishop 
Lightfoot, that she has not recognised this fact: 

‘ How much more hearty would be the sympathy of theologians with 
the revelations of Science and the developments of history if they habitu- 
ally connected them with the operation of the same Divine Word who 
is the centre of all their aspirations it is needless to say. Through the 
recognition of this idea . . . may we hope to strike the chords of that 
vaster music which results only from the harmony of knowledge and faith, 
of reverence and research. . . . The language of the New Testament is 
beset with difficulties so long as we conceive of Our Lord only in connexion 
with the Gospel revelation. . . . The exclusive claims advanced in Christ’s 
name have their full and perfect justification in the doctrine of the 
Eternal Word.’—Bishop Lightfoot, On the Colossians, Preface, pp. 114-6. 

And the doctrine of the Eternal Word is precisely the keynote of St. 
John, upon whose mode of exhibiting the original Gospel the religious 
and scientific tendencies of the modern world are hastening to construct 
for themselves Toa CHURCH OF THE FuTURE. A. H. T. C. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND 
SPIRITUALISM: 


A SECULAR VIEW 


AT the last meeting of the Church Congress, it was announced 
by the Primate that the whole subject of Spiritualism was to be 
considered by the Bishops at the Lambeth Conference this year. 
Never perhaps has a decision of the Church aroused so much 
interest ; seldom has there been such extensive criticism by the 
general public. The opinions of authorities are set aside; the 
ability of highly educated’ men of sound principles to judge the 
results of systematic inquiry into a field of, hitherto, speculative 
thought is questioned ; even the practical investigation of patho- 
logists and scientists is regarded with mistrust. It seems that 
the average man is inclined to look upon Spiritualism as a per- 
sonal matter, and from that alone it is clear that the subject is one 
of general interest and demands serious consideration. It should, 
moreover, be studied as a great subject in all its different aspects 
with the same patience that is given to anything else that affects 
mankind. Too often is Spiritualism judged hastily and welcomed 
as wholly good or dismissed as utterly evil and on self-determined 
tests which would be ludicrous were they not pathetically futile. 
This illogical attitude is obviously based on limited individual 
experience or on a cursory reading of the description of perhaps 
one side-issue which has caught the attention of a ready scribe. 
The study that has been given to current literature on the subject 
is, with few exceptions, hopelessly inadequate. 

No spiritualist of any standing will agree that either extreme 
is justifiable. However strong his or her convictions may be as 
to the value of inquiry, the general opinion amongst investigators 
is that a great deal of discrimination is necessary in all evidential 
matter and in the classification of certain manifestations of the 
psychic faculty. But with the advantage of practical knowledge, 
the psychic student sees that the attention of the Church may be, 
eventually, the means of a better understanding and a happy recon- 
ciliation between science and religion ; and further, that scientific 
proof of the survival of the human personality after bodily death 
cannot fail to undermine some of the chief objections to the belief 
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in Christianity raised by materialistic sceptics. More especially 
is this hope of reconciliation strengthened when the people 
manifest an enthusiastic interest in spiritual things (whether 
for or against), in direct contradiction to the aspersion of 
lethargy which is supposed to be characteristic of the modern 
mind towards everything but the grossly material. And it is the 
duty of the authorities to guide this interest into the right 
channels, to raise the motive of inquiry into the unseen, to check 
the idle questioning and to encourage a more respectful attitude 
towards a subject which eminent men have considered worth 
investigation. Psychic development is a feature of to-day and 
within the bounds of reasonable inquiry; it cannot be crushed 


out of life by the weight of yesterday’s orthodoxy, nor can it be — 


relegated to obscurity to stagnate under cover of an abstract virtue. 

The doctrine that all should believe by faith, although neces- 
sary at a certain stage of development, implies a similarity and 
quality of mind in humanity that does not exist. The lack of 
faith, so often condemned, is not a state to be envied when it 
comes to the matter of a life hereafter; neither can the content- 
ment that its possession gives be achieved by mere desire. Doubt 
is a form of curiosity which, if orderly and not idle, becomes 
scientific ; it is not peculiar to great intellect nor is it limited to 
scientists ; it is a natural inclination to inquire from the stand- 
point of incredulity in the abstract which demands fact. Call it 
Agnosticism, Atheism or Rationalism in its respective degrees, 
it is a product of the age in which we are living—an age of exact 
science. The pursuit of truth is a sign of the times. 

Of contemporary significance is this progressive attitude of 
the Established Church to confer with the scientists and others 
on a question which she has been loath to regard with toleration 
in the face of proven charlatanry and fraud. To say that 
spiritualism does not, roughly speaking, embrace much that a 
true follower of Christ cannot accept is too obvious to call for dis- 
cussion. There is still the spirit of soothsaying and divination 
for material gain which was condemned by the Apostles ; the most 
charitable cannot but look askance at the so-called ‘spiritual’ 
manifestations through the mediumship of questionable charac- 
ters. Taking into consideration experiments with mediums of 
undoubted honesty and respectability, it is contended that the 
majority of communications are banal, wanting in spirituality. 
Trivially personal incidents are touched upon, giving a flippancy 
to a message which ought, at least, to have dignity considering 
that it is revelation of consciousness in a state which we instinc- 
tively regard with awe. ‘The spirits tell us nothing new’ is the 
complaint of believers through faith in the doctrine of life after 
death ; when given the supreme test of prophetic ability, they 
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fail; and worse, they sometimes lie and lead the credulous—who 
pose as faithful—astray. Better far, says religion, to learn all 
from the Bible and take it that direct revelation or inspiration is 
of the past and that the open vision is now denied to mankind. 

These grounds for opposition are all undoubtedly true and 
common knowledge to experienced investigators who agree whole- 
heartedly that, if spiritualism contains nothing more, it should 
be stamped out as potentially, if not actually, pestilential. But, 
although true in every respect, it is not the whole truth: and 
those who question the decision of the Primate to consider the 
whole truth are making as great a mistake as the determination 
to denounce the spiritualistic theory of inspiration—good and bad 
be it understood—and to attribute all such inspiration, ‘ logically,’ 
to the devil. In a Christian country, are we to allow that Satan 
is omnipotent? Has God no desire to help mankind? No power 
to answer the prayers of His people by the inspiration of His Holy 
Spirit? Much as we may disclaim the identification of the Holy 
Spirit as the spirit or personality who has recently inhabited a 
human body, we may reasonably take any inspiration which makes 
for the real good of humanity as holy. This is the faith of those 
who, by direct experience, have been convinced of the survival 
and conscious activity of personality after bodily death, the prior 
claim of spiritualism. 

As a logical conclusion, the lower forms of divination, fortune- 
telling, (not always false) backed up by the well-known patter 
‘the spirits tell me,’ are rife. | Unnecessary and objectionable 
phenomena which appeal to the masses are inevitable. There 
is and always has been a certain class of medium ready to supply 
the popular demand. Since competent men became interested 
in the subject, honest mediums have been found, incapable of 
intentional fraud, and guarded from unintentional deception by 
wise and scientific methods of experiment ; and, also, mediums of 
the leisured and educated classes do exist. 

Until the exigencies of the bereaved in the war compelled 
admission it was more usual for reserve to be maintained with 
regard to psychic gifts by unprofessional mediums. The name 
itself was a slur and, although certain distinguished investigators 
attempted to change it to ‘sensitive ’ or ‘psychic’ to assuage the 
feelings of those who hesitated to share, publicly, a nomencla- 
ture with others less fortunate than themselves, the objection 
remained. The sixth sense, whether manifested normally and 
perceptibly for personal knowledge, sub-consciously or in trance 
for the benefit of others, should be defined by the one word 
‘Medium ’ and this should be recognised as a gift that can be 
used for good or evil according to the aim of the individual and 
the desire of the inquirer. There is no manner of difference 
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between the psychic powers of the honest and even highly edu- 
cated man or woman and the unfortunate creatures who are hunted 
by the police, persecuted in the Press and driven through poverty 
and ignorance to submit to the demands of any fortune-hunter 
or idle seeker of frenzied phenomena who are able to pay a fee. 

There, but for the grace of God, goes myself is the sentiment 
of more fortunate mediums when reading the sensational report 
of another conviction of spiritualistic fraud in the morning’s news- 
paper. Safe in the position of a comfortable home and guided 
by discrimination based on sound moral teaching one cannot but 
doubt if the law, in protecting a credulous public from deception 
and fraud, is sufficiently fulfillimg man’s whole duty to his neigh- 
bour. It is well to uphold the law, but there is basic reform which 
might well be considered with regard to the inquirers who go 
scot-free. There is the possibility that not mere fortune-telling 
but a purely spiritual quest by the public might result in a higher 
aspiration in the medium. The best of us are apt to respond 
to the popular demand in every field of production, and especially 
when poverty is the alternative. 

Spiritualism requires spiritualising; moreover, like every 
other subject which commands a wide interest irrespective 
of class or distinction, its claims should be judged primarily 
by the practical experience of skilled investigators who 
agree that the claim of spiritualism lies in the belief of 
the superiority of mind over matter; that man is a spirit 
and that his consequent survival of bodily death gives the 
hope that such belief can be, in time, scientifically under- 
stood. At present it may be tested by the systematic study 
of certain phenomena and communications through the vehicle 
of the sensitively organised human beings usually known as 
mediums. This is the attitude of the best sort of spiritualist 
not necessarily a scientist. There is another class of spiritualist 
to whom tests are unnecessary; who, however, with a natural 
faculty of discrimination, will take the good and morally helpful 
messages and put the guidance so obtained to the best use of 
which he or she is able. And there remains, of course, the large 
residue of over-credulous individuals who take all utterances 
through the lips of any so-called medium as valuable, indepen- 
dently of the obvious fact that even if all does emanate from dis- 
carnate ‘ spirits,’ it cannot be all good, all wise nor all true. Over 
and above, there is the investigation of mental communication 
known as telepathy which engages the attention of those who 
otherwise regard the subject as futile. 

In order to understand that communications, consciously or 
subconsciously received, are not all given by discarnate spirits, 
it is necessary to know a little of the development of the 
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mediumistic faculty. It usually has a beginning in vague im- 
pressions of ideas that are foreign to one’s own thoughts, and 
consequently arrest the attention. These become clearer and 
more decided as time goes on and clairaudience develops, singly 
or along with clairvoyance which, incidentally, disposes of the 
objection so often raised of communicating with unseen personali- 
ties. These communications occur sometimes during sleep; as 
a matter of fact, good mediumship often develops into clear 
memory of activity in dreams which can be verified with regard 
to the personalities concerned, and especially is this so when the 
daily life is much occupied with practical work. There is, also, 
a sort of advanced foresight called prediction which is part of 
the psychic faculty and, probably, more accurate when the cause 
of the future effect is known to the medium; but there are, at 
times, flashes of insight into the farther future when, humanly 
speaking, no cause is in existence. Neither, however, is neces- 
sarily dependent on a communication from a discarnate spirit even 
in the form of inspirational writing, commonly known as ‘auto- 
matic.’ For this writing is not always called into action by 
‘spirits’ unless we take it that the spirit of man can produce 
written thoughts through the instrument of another’s hand. 

As a matter of experience and experiment this is, of course, 
not unknown, but it is disputed by a certain class of spiritualist 
who claim all manifestations to be caused by the dead. When, 
however, certain early investigators became aware that clair- 
audient and clairvoyant experiences and also writing were often 
due to the thoughts of living people and capable of experiment, 
most of them realised the immense value and unlimited field of 
this discovery. So decided were they, at this stage, to ascribe 
nothing to the dead that could possibly have its origin in the mind 
of the living, that some readers still take it for granted that those 
manifestations of the vibratory energy of thought in some in- 
definable way depend entirely on the physical body. That is 
why we so often hear the term telepathy used to explain the 
inexplicable by the average man whose knowledge of the subject 
is insufficient to give any light on telepathy itself, or to define 
exactly what he means by the ‘ sub-conscious mind,’ an expression 
freely used as a final argument which disposes of the whole theory 
of mental communication as being possible and not morbid. 

Not long ago I was given the opinion of an eminent nerve 
specialist that, within his extremely large experience, there were 
people who possessed not only one, but several senses over and 
above the five which are usually allotted to mankind, and they 
were not always by any means morbid. Unfortunately he is not 
alive to endorse this, but many pathologists who are deeply and 
practically interested in this branch of psychology confess that, 
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at present, their knowledge of the conscious mind is so limited 
that they hesitate to speak with any degree of certainty of what 
the sub-conscious self may be capable. And they agree that the 
development of super-normal faculties is one to be reckoned with, 
to-day, in the study of man’s mental capacities. — 

Some consider that psychic development is merely the 
highly nervous and sensitive temperament due to civilisation ; 
others, that it is an evolution of man’s powers of understanding 
in line with modern discoveries which have overcome established 
law. Many of us can recall the days when aviation was generally 
considered an impossibility. ‘God never meant us to fly’ was 
the sentiment expressed by certain individuals opposed to change, 
who justified their attitude by their own limited understanding 
of natural law; but, all the same, modern invention has sur- 
mounted the immense difficulties of artificial flight by the pro- 
duction of our aeroplane of to-day. Past knowledge of physical 
facts has proved the basis of increased mentality, and it is possible 
that increased knowledge of the mental attributes of mankind 
will, in the same way, give us a complete understanding of 
spiritual law. 

The progress made in experimental spiritualism since com- 
petent investigators took up the subject points to a law of evolu- 
tion with which death in no way interferes. The old belief in a 
sudden transition from a state of human imperfections to one 
of perfect spirituality is no longer general: the idea of the 
immediate transformation of a human being into a saint with 
angelic attributes and heavenly desires is changing. The 
hope of questionable happiness in a state of everlasting rest has 
given way to a more logical outlook on the immediate life-here- 
after. Communications point to the persistence of personality 
as part of the survival of man. They are so often in keeping with 
@ personality which appears to have remained so exactly the same 
that, when high-flown ideas are expressed in beautiful English or 
Scriptural phrases are used by a communicator who claims to be 
the spirit of a schoolboy, his identity is regarded as doubtful. 
Should actual proofs be given to establish his identity to the satis- 
faction of his friends, then, it must be acknowledged that a change 
and not persistence of characteristics denoting personality is 
evident ; but, generally speaking, the proofs of personality come 
in characteristic form. As a matter of experience, the mode 
of expression, the banal allusions to trivial incidents in life that 
appear to accompany the train of thought which communication 
with a beloved friend arouses are not to be despised as part of 
evidential matter. Another point is the apparent similarity of 
the state of death to a different mode of life in a new country 
with which communication is possible, and messages to intimate 
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friends convey the impression of an ordinary letter or telegram 
which some regard, quite naturally, as wanting in spirituality. All 
this is already within reach of scientific inquiry ; although stil] in 
its infancy, there is progress in psychic experiment which may 
become still more perfect in the near future. At present the 
mere suggestion that communication itself is possible is so new 
that the world will not accept it even as a working hypothesis. 
Without a close study of these communications and the condi- 
tions under which they may be obtained, no solution is possible. 
It is obviously one for pathological and scientific deduction, and 
to be carried out in a spirit of reverence and discretion. Until, 
therefore, science is in a position to set her seal of truth on 
these revelations, religion is wise in withholding her approval of 
indiscriminate investigation ; but, in the meantime, spiritualism 
requires the purifying and ennobling influence of Christianity. 

As far back as history can relate, there has always been the 
spiritualism of the day. Oracles and prophets, witches and 
visionaries have been consulted for material and spiritual pur- 
pose ; not always has the revelation been perverted to witchcraft 
and necromancy, but because of the predominance of evil has it 
been necessary for the authorities to discountenance, indiscrimin- 
ately, all that pertained to the unseen. To-day we can work on 
proofs and there is no necessity to confuse good with evil. Indi- 
vidual experiences of communion with those of another world may 
be laid before the bar of modern science without fear of persecu- 
tion, torture or death. 

It was on the point of individual communion with One who 
had died that St. Paul was brought before the judges and that 
Holy One was not then reverenced as Divine; the state did not 
believe Him to be the Son of God. ‘Is not this the Carpenter’s 
son?’ His crucifixion between two malefactors was regarded as 
the final failure to establish His Divinity. Death, according to 
the popular understanding, was the negation of His teaching. 
His resurrection was disbelieved. It might have been that the 
sole fact of St. Paul’s biindness after the experience which caused 
his conversion would have influenced the populace, but it was 
the people who accused him in spite of the decision at the judg- 
ment seat—‘ We find no evil in this man ; but if an angel or spirit 
hath spoken to him, let us not fight against God.’ And time 
has justified the words spoken by Gamaliel with regard to the 
apostles—‘If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.’ 

It is said that Christianity is a failure ; that the war has proved 
it so. One writer claims that, although the hour has not yet 
struck for its full eradication, Christianity has had its day; 
revealed religion, if it ever existed, belongs to the past is another 
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contemporary view; faith in the unseen is illogical. And yet, 
more than once, agnostics have solemnly affirmed that what they 
saw on the battlefields and experienced in the trenches have con- 
vinced them of the certainty of something over and above earthly 
existence. It is an open secret that there have been cases of 
individual experience when under the enemy’s fire, criticised 
as hysterical and hallucinatory, but which, nevertheless, have 
brought men to a realisation of the power of God. In modern 
phraseology these experiences are psychic and to be reckoned with 
in the study of spiritualism. 

This form of experience indicates that certain individuals are 
attuned to a still higher octave of vibrations than those set up 
by the thoughts of human beings or even the discarnate spirits 
of men. It is, doubtless, the response to a strong, personal desire 
for spiritual enlightenment, but, apparently, in the light of psychic 
investigation, such revelation does not occur unless the indi- 


vidual has a psychic gift through which spiritual perception is 


possible. 

To take a lower form than angelic manifestation of conscious 
revelation we get experiences with the discarnate spirits of men--— 
‘Communion with the dead.” When it is personal it is only 
personally convincing ; when it is for another, the matter becomes 
‘Communication’ through a medium and is evidential. The 
first is regarded with approval by some orthodox thinkers; the 
second condemned, but the actual experience is identical ; purely 
spiritual communion, angelic guidance, is not denied to mediums 
during quiet times of prayer. Unfortunately angelic revelation 
is not verifiable, but communion with the dead is, and claims 
scientific inquiry which only can put an end to pretentious 
mediumship and undesirable communicators. Skilled investiga- 
tors are absolutely necessary who are willing to work patiently 
through the bewildering mass of evidence good, bad and in- 
different relating to a subject which is still in its infancy. The 
‘ pretensions ’ of mediums must be impossible. 

Moral guidance, through all, is the crowning point, and it 
is here that religion should take pre-eminence. The scientific 
side is all-important so far as it goes. Science promises to step 
well over the boundary line that has, in the past, separated her 
from the Church; but that in no way decreases the responsibility 
of the men of God. The resurrection is not confined to the just 
and, if communication with the dead becomes an established 
fact to be taken reverently in hand, we must have assurance that 
the motive in communicating is worthy and justifiable in the light 
of Christian ethics. 

When judgment is left to the average man what is the result? 
We are challenged to ‘spot the winner of the Derby,’ a sporting 
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test, obviously made in good faith as practical and convincing, but 
the idea is none too moral; it means that the money would be put 
on the medium, not on the horse. It is a matter of astonish- 
ment to honest mediums how repeatedly that challenge is made 
in earnest by otherwise high-principled men as a test suitable to 
the subject. They cannot see that our object is the understanding 
of spiritual law in its highest aspects. They do not seem to under- 
stand that such a prediction if acted on—which one cannot doubt 
if the average man is taken at his own estimation—would be justi- 
fying the means of a spiritual gift by a colossal theft; direct 
allegiance to Mammon. : 

One turns with the utmost satisfaction to the few words 
addressed by the Archbishop at the recent meeting of the Church 
Congress with regard to spiritualism. He states that ‘the result 
of careful inquiry conducted by the best men and women who 
have knowledge and experience on that great subject’ will be 
considered by the Bishops. This is the voice of reason, but there 
is another aspect of the Archbishop’s decision which cannot fail 
to strike the hearts of all who are practically interested in this 
investigation. It is the grave implication that neither investiga- 
tion nor the means of investigation can be truly justified, how- 
ever great the subject, except it be carried out for the glorification 
of God in the service of men. 

Mary E. MOonresItTs. 
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THE POLITICAL PROSPECT 


THE political history of the last year has been a history of dis- 
illusion. In December 1918 the Coalition was returned to power 
on a wave of enthusiasm, which recalled in its depth and purity 
the first fervour of August 1914. Mr: Lloyd George was looked 
upon by the vast majority of British electors much as the younger 
Pitt was looked upon in the opening days of the nineteenth 
century—as the pilot who had weathered the storm, and whose 
courage and driving power had saved not only ourselves but the 
world. Men and women supported Coalition candidates at the 
poll simply in order to show their gratitude to Mr. Lloyd George 
and to the fighting men. They were dazzled alike by the 
romance of victory and by the promise of reconstruction. For 
once the dream of a New Jerusalem passed out of poetry into 
the Press, and overflowed from the Press to the lips of a public 
normally unaccustomed to any expression of high sentiment. 
People imagined that the sufferings of four years were about to 
close in an era of peace and contentment, and they saw in the 
England, whose sons had conquered Baghdad and Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Cologne, a true ‘land of hope and glory.’ Soldiers 
who in normal times always laugh at heroics, and whose sense of 
humour is commemorated in the very geography of the battle 
front by such names as Windy Corner near Givenchy and Wind- 
up Villa at Cape Helles, visualised ‘a land fit for heroes to live 
in.’ Coming home from the War to a successful election, many 
a man felt, as Wordsworth felt in the first brief radiance of the 
French Revolution, ‘The homeless sound of joy that was in 
the air.’ 

Disappointment has, of course, been inevitable. In spite 
of the unsurpassed energy and skill of the British representatives 
at the Peace Congress—qualities which give the lie to Napoleon’s 
gibe that the English are better at blockading than diplomacy— 
we have not reached the desired haven even now. The un- 
happy repudiation of President Wilson’s ideals by the United 
States Congress has taken much of the pith from the League of 
Nations. The long wrangles over all our treaties; the tendency 
among our Allies to leave the huge task of policing Russia and 
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the New East to Great Britain alone; the intricate and unending 
problems of establishing little States from the Baltic to the 
Balkans, have alike sickened the nation of all foreign affairs. 
After the loss of life and expenditure of treasure between 1914 
and 1919, the State cannot possibly try to translate John Wesley's 
fine phrase, ‘The world is my parish,’ into its public policy. 

The dejection, which has overcome the bulk of the population 
during 1919, is largely a product of this sense of failure oversea. 
Half the political troubles of the time have been the result of 
impatience to throw off the burden of the obligations, which we 
contracted during the Great War. Every home has clamoured 
for the release of its men to civil life, without having much regard 
for the possible revival of a Continental war or of our besetting 
dangers in the East. The slowness of demobilisation has been 
bitterly resented, the more so, because so many men, most en- 
titled to it, have had the ill-luck to be in distant stations. Large 
armaments being the economist’s most obvious target, men have 
naturally turned again to the old fancy of splendid isolation, to 
the mirage of a United Kingdom, secluded from the storms of 
Europe and shielded from the complications of Empire. 

Our present discontents, however, derive their strongest 
current from the influence of iabour troubles at home. The 
failure of Mr. Asquith’s Government to introduce industrial con- 
scription along with military conscription led inevitably to the 
prejudice of the soldier and to the profit of the civilian worker. 
The needs of the State in the course of the War led no less inevit- 
ably to the undue enrichment of many contractors and manufac- 
turers. The fighting man has returned to a world where prices are 
soaring and where house accommodation is practically unobtain- 
able; where his untrained abilities have little market value, and 
where people seem to him to be singularly forgetful of their debts. 
The ideals of 1914 have not been conspicuous in the daily life 
of 1919. 

The popularity of the Coalition has fallen in proportion to 
the general drop in people’s spirits. Exactly the same phase 
came after Waterloo. The golden hope, which had seen Britain 
immortalised as the saviour of Christendom, dwindled towards 
1832 into the modest doctrine that ‘the King’s Government must 
be carried on.’ There is no scope for argument when you are 
dealing with minds morally exhausted. Because life is so much 
harder than optimists expected, the dominant note of English 
politics in 1919 has been fretfulness, and it has invaded every 
party and class. Many men and many newspapers tilt at the 
Prime Minister mainly because they bear him a grudge. The 
Labour Party and the non-Coalition Liberals seek to found a 
grievance upon our very moderate efforts to help the cause of 
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civil peace in Russia, mainly because they require a good plat- 
form cry. The principle of nationality, to which Britain at War 
owed so great a debt, runs amuk in the fatuous propaganda for 
prohibiting foreign customers coming to buy English goods in 
English markets, unless they first prove themselves to be desir- 
able visitors ‘from a moral, social, or educational standpoint.’ 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 

The Ministry itself has, no doubt, partly contributed to its own 
loss of glamour. Except in its brilliant handling of the railway 
strike, it has vacillated from month to month in its policy towards 
Labour. Nothing could possibly have been gained by throwing 
sops to the extremists, but concession after concession has in 
fact been made to the champions of nationalisation, while the 
confidence of the business community in the Government has been 
steadily sapped. With the best intentions, the Ministry of 
Health has been unable to the present time to provide the 
nation with houses. The initiative of the private builder has been 
sacrificed in vain. The Restriction of Coal Profits Bill aimed a 
fatal blow at the enterprise of mine-owners, and seemed to be 
a calculated step towards the State purchase of mines at depre- 
ciated prices. If carried, it would have endangered the continu- 
ance of working most collieries in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The 
Anti-Dumping Bill surrenders the rights of Parliament to a Trade 
Regulation Committee and substitutes for a definite tariff the 
fluctuating caprice of a group—a method which provoked con- 
stant irritation throughout the War. The Ways and Communi- 
cations Act and Electricity Supply Bill are only two among a 
series of projects, by which private energy has been undermined. 
It is the essential irony of the Coalition that its Liberal Ministers 
pass Socialist measures by means of Conservative votes. 

Nevertheless, all can still be well in 1920 if only the Govern- 
ment will fulfil its true mission, and realise the dominating under- 
current in British public opinion. Misled by the tactics of the 
Opposition, it has as yet never recognised the prevailing passion 
for liberty. 

Disraeli often said that ‘ Reaction is the law of life.’ From 
the excessive activity which marked the State under George the 
Third and George the Fourth, the country moved steadily to the 
no less excessive laisser-faire principles of the Manchester school. 
The extreme tenets of free trade, free labour and free competi- 
tion gave ground, in their turn, for over half a century to the 
march of Government intervention. That phase witnessed per- 
manent achievements like factory legislation and free education. 
It attained its acme under the exigencies of the Great War. Its 
supreme achievement was ‘Dora.’ We have now reached the 
ebbing of the tide. 
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When the Government left the issue as to the retention of 
the dole for those among the unemployed who had taken no part 
in military or naval service, to the free vote of the House of 
Commons on the 19th of November, and saw it rejected by 217 
votes to 123, it must have realised that individualism has ceased 
to be a merely dormant force in our public affairs. Man is once 
more to be ‘ master of his fate.’ Even the Church of England 
has awaked to the value of ‘ Life and Liberty.’ 

Whatever may be the views of Trade Union leaders, it is 
beyond all question that the ordinary Englishman has made up 
his mind on nationalisation. He has already had enough experi- 
ence of Government departments and officials to foresee its 
economic consequences. It is quite unnecessary in these pages 
to indulge in the vocabulary, which has been lavished for months 
past on waste and extravagance in high places. No Member of 
Parliament can have escaped that unceasing flow of correspon- 
dence, by which soldiers and their relatives pursue gratuities and 
grants in aid of training, and all the other elusive compensations 
for war service, amid the labyrinths of Government offices. No 
one will wonder why the employing class is almost solid against 
State control. The growth of bureaucracy is a by-word through- 
out the land. The Post Office satisfies neither the public nor 
its employees. The railways are far below pre-war standards. 
A comparatively successful body like the Ministry of Food would 
not last a week, were its destinies left to the judgment of the people. 
The only instance where interference by the State is acceptable 
to any large class is (for evident reasons) the Rent Restriction 
Act, which will certainly die hard. Something can be said for 
the State’s partial attempt to grapple with exorbitant prices, 
but even the Profiteering Act can hardly be described as popular. 

The hope of the Coalition’s prosperity in the coming times 
rests on its boldness in championing the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. It is folly to truckle to Socialism, simply because the 
so-called Triple Alliance is formidable, and is in a position to 
make war upon the rest of the community. Most men and 
women distrust all preachers of dispossession and civil strife. 
The first victims of every Socialist triumph are the millions of 
so-called ‘ bourgeoisie,’ by whom the burden of the increased cost 
of living is most felt. ‘These are the people who put the Coalition 
in power, and they will rally again to its support if it only sets 
its face against the ruinous extension of State action over all 
industry. What they want is a clear and definite expression of 
policy, which will ensure that interference with the free play 
of the mechanism of industry will be reduced forthwith to a 
minimum. 
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The experience of the railway strike must have satisfied the 
Government that in any emergency the ordinary ‘man in the 
street’ will stand by the State. Courage always pays. The 
North of England has never lost the fine fibre which it inherited 
from the iron age of individualism. It has always bred characters 
who would rather carve out their own salvation than have their 
lives regulated by the arbitrary acts of any outside authority. 
It is immaterial whether such authority is a would-be paternal 
Government or a mob which professes fraternity. The strike 
organisers’ attack on the well-being of the plain citizen broke 
against that ‘inflexible perseverance in the wisdom of prejudice,’ 
which the Englishman has never shaken off since Burke’s day. In 
this broad sense seven out of every ten men, and nine out of every 
ten women are Conservative. They are not the stuff out of 
which revolutionists are made. When the Rusholme division 
of Manchester was being swamped with the dazzling promises of 
communistic orators, I was told by a casual observer, ‘ Never 
mind ; all the quiet people about here are voting for Thorpe.’ It 
is the quiet people who count. 

The Government would certainly perish, were it to accept any 
of the large projects of nationalisation, which are championed 
by the Opposition in Parliament. It is not as if acceptance 
would win over a single enemy. You cannot convert the un- 
convertible. Charles the Second did not regain his Crown..by 


becoming a Covenanter. Louis the Sixteenth did not save’ his - 


head when he put on the tricolour. 

In our times, however, firmness and clearness of purpose are 
not the all in all of politics. It is only a platitude to say that 
they need to be enriched by a social programme. No-one can 
complain of the Government’s aspirations with regard to health 
and housing, but many supplements can be suggested to its 
existing schemes of reform. There is a widespread irritation 
among the discharged and demobilised at their frequent failure 
to secure billets in civil life as attractive as those of the men who 
stayed at home. It is probably impracticable for the State, 
with the best will imaginable, to override the volition of selfish 
employers and of selfish Trade Unions. What the State can 
do is, however, to make the preference for ex-service men much 
more general in all Government and municipal appointments. 
Such a preference may here and there inflict an undeserved 
handicap on a man whose abstinence from soldiering during the 
War was unintentional, but the hardships of the ex-service men 
are far commoner at present and have a more pressing claim on 
the nation. The bulk of these men want neither bribes nor 
doles, and the Government is bound in honour to fulfil the 
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promises held out to them as recruits and repeated to them on 
demobilisation. 

Within the Army itself there is ample room for enlightened 
reform. The recommendations of Mr. Justice Darling’s com- 
mittee on Court Martial procedure will have to be embodied in 
the Army code. They should prove a pillar of strength to the 
regimental officer and the soldier. The two sections of the 
Army Act which purport to provide machinery for the redress 
of grievances need to be drastically remodelled. The happy ideas 
of educating the fighting man and of humanising discipline, which 
the Army of 1920 owes to the Territorials of 1914, want to be 
fostered and popularised. There is not the slightest reason why 
the British Army, with its precious gifts of travel, sport and 
comradeship, should not prove a true University to the youth of 
the nation. The Territorial Force should be reconstituted on 
strictly local and volunteer lines, and except for its inability to 
see the world in peace time, it should fulfil the same functions 
among the civil population. For fourteen years before the War 
it was one of the best educational instruments in Great Britain. 

Much is still to be done for women workers. Though their 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Fisher is immense, teachers even now 
feel penalised by enjoying but a fraction of the pay which men 
of the same capacity earn for the same services. The Coalition 
Government has given nurses the boon of State registration. 
The necessity to have their conditions of labour regulated is at 
least as urgent. 

All these questions are, of course, of less moment than finance. 
If nothing is said here of finance, it is purely because the Govern- 
ment ‘obviously realises what the country wants. There are 
suspicions still afloat as to the alleged undue influence of vested 
interests. These will no doubt be dispelled by the next Budget. 
The sanguine still cherish hopes of a tax on war profits. All- 
round economy, however, will only be attained when nationalisa- 
tion is definitely repudiated. 

Enemies of the Government sometimes speculate as to the 
chances of a break away from the Coalition of one or other wing 
of its adherents, either of the right, on account of its pre-War 
belief in the necessity of protection ; or of the left, in view of the 
alleged lure of a levy on capital. Neither is probable. The 
tariff question has been automatically settled by the adverse rate of 
exchange with America and by the destruction of German trade ; 
and there is at present no genuine fear of dumping. If any Con- 
servatives were to leave the Coalition on the ground of their 
conception of fiscal needs, they are not likely to be men of much 
thought. For this type of politician the National Party is a handy 
refuge. If any Liberal goes over to the Opposition because he 
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‘sees red’ on the capital levy (or on Russia), his principles can 
never have been in true accord with those of any sane Coalition 
Government. 

The main problem of the Coalition is in reality the problem 
which is set by the personality of Mr. Lloyd George himself. 
He rose to a height of power and popularity beyond all example 
in England, as ‘the man who won the War.’ His place in history 
must also rest on his achievements in reconstruction, and his task 
has been made difficult not only by events in Europe but by his 
own past connexions with the Liberals. In casting aside the 
dilatory war tactics, which are commonly associated with 
Asquithian Liberalism, he retained only the loyalty of the brains 
of his party. He saved his soul, but he lost his caucus. 

Efforts have been made to strengthen the Coalition Liberal 
organisation in the country, in order to counter-balance the ‘ Inde- 
pendent’ Liberals, and to justify the large Liberal element in 
the personnel of the Government. Such efforts have not yet been 
notably successful. 

In actual fact the whole policy of framing a Coalition or 
‘Lloyd George ’ Liberalism as distinguished from the enlightened 
type of Conservatism in which most Coalitionists believe, seems 
superfluous. The majority of English people have passed out 
of the old classifications of party politics. The electorate, apart 
from the solid mass which votes for Labour, is no longer governed 
by partisanship. Catchwords and maxims have had their day. 
Liberalism, as expounded at the Birmingham conference, is only 
an unworkable compromise between the cause of order and the 
cause of revolution. Most thinking men and nearly all thinking 
women are more concerned with keeping the country strong and 
secure in a precarious age than with rehabilitating party creeds, 
which have long since lost reality. Here is the Prime Minister’s 
chance. The nation wants a lead in favour of a strong and stable 
State. Its hopes rest on peace and retrenchment, not on an 
orgy of legislation and bureaucracy. This is the age-old craving 
of all races on emerging from great wars. It reconciled Rome 
to the imperialism of Augustus. Napoleon affected to gratify 
it when he said ‘ I found the crown of France lying on the ground, 
and I took it up on the point of my sword.’ In England, it is 
responsible for the popular despotism of the Tudors, and for the 
younger Pitt’s Premiership at the age of twenty-four. If the 
past teaches its lessons to Mr. Lloyd George, he will not be the 
first statesman to realise that there is no more shining réle in 
history than that of the saviour of society. A cynic might add 
that it is also a familiar short cut to popularity. 

Only one other element is wanted to make a Coalition, based 
on individual liberty and social peace, absolutely impregnable. It 
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is to preach the ethical doctrine, which flows naturally from these 
two principles—the doctrine that England’s health as a nation 
depends on hard work and individual energy. Neither laws nor 
regulations can pamper a people into prosperity. ll history 
shows that self-denial and self-sacrifice are the true factors in 
any national recovery. The country has had enough legislation, 
and is weary of bureaucracy. To plead that Heaven helps those 
who help themselves is far more in harmony with public opinion 
and public needs in January 1920 than to urge that any Govern- 
ment can make every home happy. No one is as qualified as 
the Prime Minister to appeal on this high ground for a united 
nation and for a better understanding between employer and 
employed. The cure for most of the social ills of our day lies in 
the hands of individual men, not in any action of the State. The 
British people only need to import into daily life the wonderful 
self-devotion, which consecrates for ever the ravines of Gallipoli 
and the battlefields of Flanders. 

Our country has always loved these moral appeals in politics. 
Cromwell, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Gladstone, all realised their 
magic, and Mr. Lloyd George is not the man to ignore their 
. practical value at the polls. But to-day the advocacy of freedom 
of action and generosity in temper among all classes of the people 
is grounded on much more than expediency. It is based on 
wisdom and truth, and is, in fact, the one way to save England. 


GERALD B. Horst. 














PEACE, PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


‘THE visit of M. Clemenceau may be said to mark the end of the 
Paris Council era and to usher in what we all hope will prove the 
concluding phase of the trying period initiated by the Armistice. 
The visit showed once more that with M. Clemenceau to think 
is to act. The reports which reached this country of the last 
sittings of the Paris Council revealed clearly enough the hope- 
lessness of continuing the discussion there. It seems almost 
incredible that while the whole world is out of joint the negotiators 
who proposed to set it right should spend time in advancing argu- 
ments that savoured more of personal pique than of statesman- 
ship. No doubt Mr. Polk had his instructions and in obeying 
them he fulfilled his duty. But there could be no hope of pro- 
gress by negotiating on those lines and M. Clemenceau came at 
once to London, where he conferred with Mr. Lloyd George and 
also with the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs and the American 
Ambassador. We have been told that the main theme of the 
discussian was economic. But, considering that the meeting took 
place so shortly after the departure of the American delegates from 
Paris, and that it was the first occasion on which the French 
and British Premiers could speak together after the hanging up 
of the Peace Treaty by the American Senate, we cannot be far 
wrong in assuming that the international situation and the future 
of the peace were also debated somewhat exhaustively. 

The visit recalled the frequent personal exchanges of view 
which took place during the war, doing so much for the better 
appreciation of each Ally’s standpoint, outlook, needs and 
resources. The success of those meetings during the war 
encourages the hope of their success in dealing with the problems 
of peace. The quiet atmosphere of Downing Street seems some- 
how better for the unravelling of tangled affairs than the 
spectacular setting of the Conference at Versailles. In Paris 
much was done towards the settlement of the world, and no one 
could wish to belittle the achievements of the Conference or the 
extent of the difficulties it had to surmount. The main object 
for which the delegates assembled was attained; the obstacles 
which still have to be removed are partly attributable to very real 
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difficulties; but partly also to the clash of temperaments, to the 
different angle of vision, the special knowledge, the special preju- 
dices of some of the delegates, and to the peculiar aspirations, 
requirements and conditions of the countries they represented. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Italian delegates. 

Orlandg and Sonnino had in common speech and certain 
national habits—little else. Both were in their way eminent men, 
but it would have been difficult to find two Italians more different 
in tastes, outlook and temperament than the two plenipotentiaries 
to the Peace Conference. They represented a country whose past 
was known to all, whose present has been evolved in fifty years 
of hard-won unity away from the centre of the European stage 
held by Germany and her immediate neighbours. Modern Italy 
was unknown to the great majority. Much has been said in the 
last six years about the want of appreciation shown by one ally 
for the war-effort of the other. No doubt it would have been better 
for us all during the war, and during the peace-making, if we 
had known more of one another’s quality. But knowledge of 
a nation is not gained in a day. It was utterly impossible to 
undertake to teach it in the midst of the war. Italy, hidden for 
years by the clouds of the Triple Alliance, was bound, when she 
emerged, to differ from that Italy which others expected her to be. 
A few divined the soul of modern Italy, as Meredith divined the 
soul of Mazzini’s Italy —but they were not the politicians. Orlando 
and Sonnino were not the men to lift the veil and show to the 
world the new Italy. Much, of course, had been done towards 
making Italy known by the fighters on the Piave. The resist- 
ance and the victory showed the mettle of the Italian Army. But 
in the discussions on peace the achievements of victory represent a 
factor of which the value is determined by the military advisers. 
It is part of the life of war which comes to an end when hostili- 
ties cease ; peace problems are not solved solely on the merits of 
victory. There was, moreover, the question of Italian aims which 
had been examined by every politician and every writer on politics 
—-seldom with absolute fairness, almost never with complete 
knowledge of all the facts of the case. Italians themselves showed 
occasionally a lamentable ignorance of the real situation, a pheno- 
menon due unquestionably to the censorship which during the 
years of the Triple Alliance prevented the publication of news 
likely to stir up animosity against Austria. It cannot be won- 
dered at if non-Italians were in the dark. 

It has been said that Orlando and Sonnino were divided on 
the question of Italian war aims. That is hardly true. Both 
knew that if the peace was to be won for the Italian people certain 
Ttalian lands which had long suffered under the yoke of Austria 
must be restored to the mother country. Both wanted pas- 
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sionately to achieve this end. They differed not an the question 
of aims, but on the question of policy. Orlando, like a true 
Sicilian, believed that the end could be gained by a sincere 
demonstration of friendly feeling, of willingness to compromise, 
to share responsibilities, to submit to new sacrifices. Sonnino 
instead believed that having concluded a treaty he was bound to 
ask in the first place that it should be carried out, discussing 
afterwards what modifications might have been considered 
expedient. Both men had great personal qualities; both men 
were to a large extent prevented from seeing clearly into the 
reality of the situation by their upbringing, by their education, 
by the surroundings into the midst of which their past life had 
taken them, by judgments formed and conclusions arrived at in cir- 
cumstances very different from those which existed at Versailles. 
The high-minded generosity of the one statesman, the adamantine 
uprightness of the other availed nothing. They were like men 
who on the eve of visiting a foreign country had learnt by mistake 
the wrong language. Their speech was hardly understood, nor 
did they understand what was said to them. 

But the arbiter and the victim of the Peace Conference was 
President Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson represented in Paris a country whose ignorance 
of Europe was only equalled by the ignorance of Europeans in 
regard to America. We Europeans know little enough of our 
next-door neighbours, but facilities of travel, the necessities of 
trade and the mixed populations of frontier provinces have made 
it much easier to establish bridge-heads across frontiers. The 
Atlantic, and the fact that America produces all it needs, com- 
bined to separate Americans from the rest of the world. The 
greatest American writer of modern times, Henry James, never 
attempted to reveal to us what America is, nor did he explain 
us and our ways to Americans. He was a painter of portraits, 
not of the stirring scenes in which a people betrays its national 
animus. He preferred the dignified seclusion of the English 
country house to the busy life of the workshop and of the forum. 
His vision was perfect, but the range was too narrow to take in 
the nation. His great gift was one of analysis, not synthesis. 
Misunderstanding of the past, moreover, prevented Americans 
from establishing the intimate intercourse with Great Britain which 
might have brought them much nearer to an understanding of 
European life and ways. But the chief abstacle was the absence 
of a .considerable inter-Continental trade, as before the war 
America was independent of Europe and Europe was not depen- 
dent on the United States. The American who travelled through 
our countries in the large majority of cases sought amusement not 
enlightenment. He was not forced by the necessities of commerce 
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to work with us and understand us. The information he derived 
from Baedeker or Murray satisfied his needs completely. 

We ourselves understood American trusts and, perhaps, 
American labour troubles. But we had little notion of the 
America we now see in the brief moments when there is a rent 
in the clouds that still overhang the sky. Nor could it be 
different, considering the slender foundations on which our know- 
ledge rested—reports of fabulous riches, of skyscrapers, Moody 
and Sankey missions and the horrors of extravagant advertise- 
ments. It was always obvious that these things were on the 
surface, but they were unfortunately the manifestations we most 
frequently met with. The cultured, travelled American was the 
rare exception, and his opinions reflected generally those character- 
istics which are peculiar to the few who all over the world live 
apart from the large mass of the people. A little while ago, 
speaking at a meeting of financiers, Signor Nitti told the story 
of his visit to America and of his conferences with American 
bankers. They showed, said Signor Nitti, very little interest 
while I was quoting figures and discussing finance and economics. 
But when I appealed to sentiment I could see in my audience the 
signs of the warmest sympathy. 

How does Signor Nitti’s experience tally with the descriptions 
we got from many quarters of American financiers? Obviously 
they are very different from what the majority imagines them 
to be. The same may be said with truth of other classes of 
Americans. They were unknown to us as we were unknown to 
them. The war forced us to collaborate as best we could in the 
circumstances. But war is a time of rapid action. Events follow 
one another, new occasions arise so rapidly that the opportunity 
to connect facts and ideas and co-ordinate them to a conclusion 
never comes to-day. America was late in throwing in her lot with 
the Allies because she had only a traditional friendship with France 
to show the way. If Americans had realised sooner all that was at 
stake the war might have been won long before the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day, because they would have seen at once the 
justice of our cause and the cruel sufferings entailed by the pro- 
longation of the fighting. Who could doubt that the sinking of 
the Lusitania would have brought America immediately to our 
side if there had not been the fear of an entanglement in the dimly 
understood affairs of another continent? 

President Wilson’s utterances at the time represented admir- 
ably the hesitations, the misgivings of a large number of Americans 
and also the slow-growing, unavowed but irresistible conviction 
that sooner or later a decision would have to be taken. Fenced 
all round by questions of principle, of expediency, by lofty 
idealism, his speeches showed a strange reluctance to recognise 
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the tremendous significance of the Prussian menace, of the 
Prussian practices in war. 

But if there was on our part a lack of knowledge of America 
corresponding to a similar want on the American side in respect 
of ourselves, there was certainly no lack of appreciation for the 
support America had given us in men and capital, nor was there 
anyone in the Allied countries to regard President Wilson with 
less than admiration. We felt instinctively the weighty reasons 
which had directed his policy, and we revered his idealism. His 
advocacy of a League of Nations had our suffrages and his ‘ points’ 
had been accepted. with approval as the basis of the future peace. 
Yet no sooner had the applause which had welcomed the President 
on his European progress died down than even those who were not 
able to claim special sources of information understood that all was 
not well. When he left Europe his movements and his utter- 
ances were followed with the deepest anxiety by those very men 
who had most sincerely and most frankly welcomed his arrival. 
He had appeared as the man who could have fitted an occasion 
for which history has no parallel. The test had shown the colossal 
difficulties that prevented the reconciliation of theory with prac- 
tice. It was a tragedy of the kind our Old World had seen before. 
But it was a tragedy due, at first, to imperfect knowledge af 
European affairs, and completed later by the wilful disregard of 
American public opinion. 

The world at large is allowed to know little of the experts 
who accompanied and advised Mr. Wilson on technical ques- 
tions. Perhaps we shall never hear much of them. Their work 
in Paris, as far as it is known to us, does not seem to promise 
them future fame. Rumour says that Mr. Wilson chose them 
by reason of their declared attachment to his political ‘opinions 
rather than on account of their aptitude for the task they had 
to perform. Now the man who believing firmly in the value of 
an idea appoints as his collaborators those who are most likely 
to advance that idea is not guilty of nepotism, but he is of short- 
sightedness. Mr. Wilson would have been able to exercise a much 
more decisive influence in the affairs of the world if his collabora- 
tors had cared more for their particular branch of knowledge— 
history, statistics, geography—on which their advice was sought, 
and less for the creed of their chief. What can we say of experts 
who in drafting the Peace Treaty of St. Germain began by the 
statement that Austria had ceased to exist because the will of the 
people had overthrown the Habsburgs, without a word of recog- 
nition for the work of the heroic armies which fought and defeated 
the enemy’s legions? The story seems almost incredible, and 
we would suspect a distortion of the truth were it not that it rests 
on the word of an eye-witness of unimpeachable honesty and 
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authority. If the future historian concerned with the peace 
negotiations will find much to sadden him in the fatal blindness 
which led to a pitiful waste of valuable forces, of time and 
efforts, he will also find much to amuse him. Where idealism 
seemed to soar with the most powerful beat of wings there, close 
beside it, was clumsy unenlightened effort, accumulating errors 
of fact, of judgment. For such counsellors as these were neglected 
men who in the States and in Europe had given their life and 
their great intelligence to the study of international relations. 

Mr. Wilson’s prejudice differed from that of Orlando or 
Sonnino in that it sprang from an historical rather than a racial 
cause. It is already possible to imagine him fired with the great 
and noble ambition to do for the world what Abraham Lincoln 
did for America. Hence the League of Nations as an extension 
of the Union idea. Hence the open neglect of any claim of 
geographical frontiers since in America straight lines mark the 
limits of each State’s territory. One can think of him as trying 
to discover points of contact between the American struggle of 
North and South and the European conflict ; between the solution 
which worked so well in the States and the solution which might 
bring about equally satisfactory results in the Old World. He 
was by no means alone in this belief of a reincarnation. The 
history of the war abounds with instances of men who saw them- 
selves as the true heirs of great statesmen or great soldiers of the 
past. Every half-fledged nation as a new Italy ; every man who 
espoused its cause a new Gladstone. History never repeats 
itself absolutely. It reproduces certain phenomena, but under 
conditions so novel that it becomes more important to grasp the 
points of difference than the points of similarity. 

Mr. Wilson came to Europe invested with such authority that 
none except Mr. Wilson himself could have wrecked the high 
hopes raised by his previous acts, his promises and his pronounce- 
ments. He failed only because he refused to look in the face 
certain realities which were clear enough to the man in the street. 
It was neither new nor old diplomacy to address an allied people 
over the heads of their representatives—it was simply bad 
diplomacy. It was neither wise nor practical to ignore the ever- 
growing American opposition to certain clauses in the Treaty—it 
was pure wilfulness. The same fear of European entanglements 
which kept America from participating earlier in the conflict so 
well known to Mr. Wilson was perforce to act as a deterrent to 
the acceptance of certain clauses in the covenant. Enlightened 
American opinion did not express disapproval of the League of 
Nations on principle, but objected to being rushed into assenting 
to proposals of which they understood the magnitude but not the 
significance. All felt the necessity to prevent a moment of 
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anger from precipitating war; but they wanted to discuss the 
means whereby that most desirable end could be attained. A less 
uncompromising attitude might have achieved much, but the 
unbending Fresident refused to listen to any criticism from the 
opposing camp, and the Senate, when its opportunity arrived, 
outvoted him, throwing the onus of the delayed peace—justly, 
in my opinion—on the President. Thus the whole presidential 
fabric fell to pieces. 

Mr. Balfour a week or two ago pointed out that, war being a 
disease, a period of convalescence must occur before the warring 
nations return to a normal state. The truth of this requires no 
demonstration, but it is also patent now that prejudice if not 
pride stood in the way of an early agreement on vital questions. 
It was error as well as difficulties that prolonged the transition 
period, trying to the nerves, to the financial stability, to the moral 
stamina of the nations concerned. But its lesson, on the whole, 
has been another proof of the essential sanity of the people’s fibre. 
In the chaotic state of finance the French franc fell far below its 
war limit and the Italian lira fell below the French franc when 
both France and Italy badly needed large quantities of -raw 
materials, yet the arrangements projected promise to restore 
both countries in a comparatively short time to their pristine 
financial prosperity. Labour troubles never led to the threatened 
stoppage of national life and the Bolshevik infection has been 
successfully localised. If wild and dangerous schemes have been 
debated, they never materialised. 

In America the prolonged negotiations had the effect of in- 
creasing the distance between the two continents which the war 
had effectively reduced. National pride tended at the beginning 
to support the President in all his transactions with Europe. 
When it was realised that Mr. Wilson’s proposals bound America 
and acted as a neutraliser of the popular Monroe doctrine, a 
recrudescence of ‘ Americanism’ set in, the effects of which are 
evident just now, together with a certain nervousness which 
appears greater for the contrast with the buoyant confidence of last 
year. The present mood will pass. There is a bond that cannot 
be forgotten in the comradeship of peoples in war. There is also 
a strong material tie in the commercial intercourse that has been 
established during the last five years. Our need of war materials 
has passed but Europe still needs American produce and will need 
it for some time. The close understanding which is still necessary 
must help to pave the way for co-operation. 

In France there may also be noted a certain anxiety after the 
first outburst of pride and joy in the victories of French diplomacy 
following upon the victories of French arms. The fact that the 
total population of France is half that of Germany demands some 
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definite and substantial guarantee to ward off the possibility of a 
German revanche. This guarantee must for France take the 
form of an alliance resting on truly-laid foundations. But there 
is no cause for alarm now : Germany is being well watched. The 
distant future no man can foresee. The precedent of the French 
Revolution with its worship of equality and its Napoleonic climax 
is disquieting when we try to forecast the probable developments 
of the Russian Soviet regime. If the storm centre should actually 
move eastwards, France in all probability will have no cause to 
regret it. The delay in the conclusion of peace affected France 
adversely in that it suspended reorganisation and diverted atten- 
tion, for a time only, from the elemental fact that unity amongst 
the Allies is the logical embryo of the League of Nations. An 
alliance which stood successfully the test of war, which gave the 
world peace, might have easily become by degrees the League 
so ardently advocated by President Wilson. This is not the first 
time that the short cut proves to be the longest way home. The 
London conversations give us ground to hope that the importance 
of union has been thoroughly realised. 

In Italy the errors of the Peace Conference produced their 
worst effects as they added to the difficulties and the dangers of a 
problem which partly on account of unwise policy, partly because 
of certain natural features, was already difficult and dangerous 
enough. Liven before the Peace Conference the Adriatic problem 
had: assumed an importance it should have never been allowed to 
take on. Fanaticism and prejudice made it a menace to the close 
unity of the Alliance and a source of unrest in Italy. There were 
some fundamental] facts which should have never been overlooked 
by those;charged with the study of this problem. There is good 
ground for the belief that during the Orlando-Sonnino period a 
satisfactory solution could have been reached with little difficulty 
if proposals made by one side had been met half way. The 
Tardieu project later on was another step which might have led 
to good results if accepted as a basis for discussion. A more 
recent project of Tittoni had, it is said, the approval of both France 
and England, and Mr. Lloyd George no doubt had good reason 
for asserting a little while ago that a solution of the Adriatic 
problem could and would be found. The uncompromising 
attitude, the curt refusals of Mr. Wilson, justified, in the eyes of 
the Italians, their worst fear. The D’Annunzio expedition was 
the immediate outcome of that fear. Fortunately, in spite of the 
alarming reports spread from time to time, the situation is much 
less grave than it might have been. But it cannot continue 
indefinitely. The Italian peace is not an opera of which the 
performance can be postponed during the manager’s pleasure. 
The delay of an amicable settlement of the Italian claims is also, 
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beyond question, damaging to Western prestige and influence in ~ 
the Near East. 

Apart from Yugoslavia where peace is imperative if the various 
peoples now united for the first time in their history are to find the 
basis of practical agreement, other Eastern countries in Europe 
and in Asia feel the effects of the Italian situation. The import- 
ance of the Mediterranean should not be mistaken again as it was 
in the early days of the War. The future of the smaller Mediter- 
ranean nations is bound up to a great extent with the fate of the 
Great Powers whose ships carry their trade.in times of peace and 
police their seas in time of war. Italy is one of these Powers. 
But instead of gaining the East to the liberal political ideas of 
the West the long delay has favoured the gradual spreading of 
Eastern methods in the West. Even discounting the great 
majority of reports as the gossip of perfectly irresponsible people, 
there is enough left to show that political morality is not in the 
ascendant—neither in the East nor in the West. In no other 
Way can we explain the epidemic of sensational news and the 
fabrications worthy of the days of the first Mercurius. The 
juggling with statistics, the intemperate expression of opinion, 
the bullying tone, the trickery in argument once characteristic 
of the organs which best expressed Austrian mentality, spread 
ominously at the very time when it was most essential for the 
conclusion of a just peace that the public should be instructed with 
absolute fairness in the real condition of affairs. This is no plea 
for a new system of publicity. But the dangers of inaccurate 
information, like the often unforeseen results it may lead to, 
have been only too evident of late. Public opinion cannot be fed 
on exaggerated reports, on misrepresentation, without seriously 
undermining its trust in the system by which it receives 
information. 

Germany and Austria have been defeated. With them fall 
two old pernicious political systems—the first the creation of 
the Prussian Frederick the Great, the second the outcome of a 
mediaeval empire which survived because a singular concatena- 
tion of circumstances made it appear useful. The uses of 
Austria ceased the moment the Turkish invasion was arrested. 
From that day onwards its existence has been a constant menace 
to all its neighbours. The Peace Conference ratified the victory 
won on the field and decreed the abolition of Prussianism, and, 
after some discussion, of Austrianism. The body is laid, but 
the unshriven spirit is still abroad till the foul crimes done in its 
days are purged away. Let us not forget. 

Compromise is at the base of all social system. The har- 
monious life of a community depends for its very existence on the 
readiness to adjust difference of opinion, to transact, to adapt 
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ideas to new circumstances and conform to them. We know that 
new evidence may imply the reversion of a decision ; that there 
is no such thing as infallibility of human thought. To admit an 
error of judgment, to avow openly a mistake committed does not 
reflect adversely on our intelligence or our good faith. Our pride 
does not receive a blow, we are not lowered in the esteem of our 
fellow men because we modify our line of action. There is no 
reason why political life should follow a different rule of conduct. 
Certainly all future arrangements for a better understanding 
between nations must rest on the same principle. It were useless 
to speak of a ‘ League’ if the word of one could outweigh that of 
all the others. Can it be denied that in the progress of the Peace 
Conference the word of one has not sometimes outweighed the 
convictions of the others? To maintain an open mind and to 
adjust readily one’s mind to new facts is particularly necessary in 
dealing with international affairs because of inherent difficulties 
which do not arise elsewhere. Nothing is perhaps more difficult 
than for one nation thoroughly to enter into the spirit of another. 
Yet this is exactly what statesmen ought to do when called upon 
to examine in common the weighty problems of the world’s policy. 
They meet men of a different race, different in speech, in tem- 
perament, concerned with different interests; can we hope that 
they will understand one another if their protestations of sympathy 
have the value of the official communiqués which used to be issued 
after the meetings which renovated the Triple Alliance, classical 
examples of official suppressio vert? 

A form of dictatorship was essential to the old conception of 
life and its needs in Germany and Austria. Prussian hegemony 
and Viennese tyranny could not exist without it and its inevitable 
appendage—intrigue. To us, all intrigue and all imposition— 
whether exercised in the name of a military or an economic 
superiority—is distasteful. It is alien to the political genius of 
our modern peoples, and it can only retard that settlement of the 
world’s affairs we have reason to expect after the sacrifices and the 
heroism of the long years of war. The Balkanisation of Europe 
is an ugly phrase which expresses, in a somewhat exaggerated 
form, a tangible phenomenon. When that danger has been 
averted, we shall have real peace, not only a Peace Treaty and a 
Peace Conference. 


F. Bonavia. 





THE GUILD STATE 


It is not altogether an unhealthy thing to be a materialist at 
times, even to thinking in terms of pounds avoirdupois and pounds 
sterling. There are many advantages in believing sometimes that 
civilisation can be best measured by the riches that man has 
produced ; and there are even moments when it does good to feel 
convinced that it cannot be measured in any other way what- 
ever. Above all other times, this is surely the day to believe 
that the only thing that matters in the world is the production 
of wealth. There have been four years of destruction ; and the 
common man is becoming convinced that—spite of all the panaceas 
of politicians and economists, of reactionaries and revolutionaries, 
—the only thing that will make the world a pleasant place is 
the production of those goods (whether they be tons of coal or 
volumes of poetry) by which men are pleased and comforted. 
There is a time to talk philosophy and a time to saw and dig. 
It is peculiarly appropriate at this moment to examine a political- 
economic theory which places the production of wealth (in the 
widest sense) at the foundation of its whole philosophy of life. 
Such is not an unfair summary of the Guild idea, the main out- 
lines of which it is proposed to lay down in the following article. 
Man likes to think of himself as a creative being who is con- 
tinually discovering something new; some fresh way of realising 
that human dream that is to end—so the optimists say—in the 
conquest of the universe. The theory sounds attractive; the 
facts are not so promising. It will quickly be noticed by the 
inquiring mind that, like lost travellers, men so often walk in 
a circle, and arrive where they started. So many things that 
appear new turn out to be merely another confirmation of 
Solomon’s cleverest epigram. The corrupt Roman Republic 
turned in despair to a despotic emperor; and the victims of the 
Stuart Kings fled to America to found a republic again. To-day 
there are monarchies that are restlessly trying Presidents—as 
a sick man turns over in bed; while the American Republicans 
have produced a ruler whose despotic power might well be envied 
by the few kings that are left in Europe. So man revolves on 
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his mind, as his world spins on its axis, and there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that at this moment of urgent 
crisis in the fate of modern civilisation so many soberly practical 
people should turn to one of the oldest and most widely spread 
plams of social organisation that history records. Guilds have 
existed in almost every society on the earth: it would seem to 
be one of the deeply rooted convictions of mankind that the Guild 
is one of the most convenient forms in which the work of the 
world can be accomplished. There were Guilds in ancient Greece 
and in old Rome ; and still more during the Roman Empire. In 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages they were, perhaps, its 
most distinguishing feature; at the least, they shared social 
control with the feudal lords, and were for long more important 
than the kings, who did not rise to supreme power until the 
Middle Ages had almost passed away. The Guild structure has 
spread all over Asia ; it is a vital part of the more barbaric society 
of Africa. 

When the question is put to-day—What is this new Guild 
idea of which so many are talking?—the answer is that, what- 
ever it is, it is not new—but on the contrary one of the most 
ancient of human traditions. When the Guildsman pleads his 
case he has none of the eluding advantages of the novelists and 
the politicians when they build Utopia. For so much of the 
history of the world is there to give evidence whether the Guilds- 
man is talking sense or nonsense. It is not purely a question 
of what may be; it is rather, a fact of what has been. ‘The 
opponents of the Guilds will reply that the most obvious fact 
is that they failed and disappeared. But it is not difficult to 
detect the cause of that failure; and it would not be impossible 
to guard against its repetition if the Guilds were revived. But 
there was a long period when the Guilds were neither decayed 
nor decaying, when they can be judged on their merits. Besides, 
the essentials of the Guilds might remain, although there were 
very many non-essential modifications suiting them for modern 
conditions. 

The most fundamental element in the Guild idea—and it 
applies therefore as much to the mediaeval Guild as to the revived 
idea of to-day—is that the production of wealth is the main 
problem of the collective social life, while all other social develop- 
ments are secondary. Industrial problems, in other words, are 
more important than political affairs. The political mind con- 
ceives of the State as being mainly concerned with those rather 
misty abstractions which are collected under such terms as Con- 
stitutional Law, Imperialism, and a dozen more names and 
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phrases; just as the politicians of the French Revolution were 
much exercised by the definition of the Rights of Man. All these 
things are certainly of great importance; but it is a matter of 
balance. The Guild mind thinks that social structure and organ- 
isation should be governed mainly by the conveniences of wealth- 
production ; the political mind attaches more importance to social 
bonds which are largely independent of industry. To put the 
case concretely, the Guildsmen would group men in their trades, 
the politicians would register them as citizens in their counties 
and boroughs. The Guildsmen assert that a citizen’s main duty 
is to be organised as a producer of wealth; the politicians are 
more concerned with the problems of the Platos, the Lockes, 
with Montesquieu and Rousseau; in determining the relations 
between monarch and people, between senates and mobs. 

Having stated this materialistic theory that the chief object 
in the collective activity of men as a society should be the per- 
formance of their daily work (which may be described in general 
terms as the production of wealth), it is perhaps necessary to 
point out that such a theory in no way denies that the intellectual, 
emotional or artistic development of man is the supreme object 
of his career, whether as an individual or as a race. It goes 
no further than the suggestion that the collectivist organs, 
whether of the Guild or of the State as a whole, are too clumsy for 
the solution of the finer issues of life. Their task is the humbler 
one of getting the everyday work of the world accomplished in 
the most efficient manner. To take an extreme case, it is the 
legitimate work of the social organ to produce coal; it is an 
illegitimate extension of its authority when it proceeds to pro- 
duce a religious creed or a national standard of art. We have 
seen in Prussian history the disastrous result of a State that 
tampered with the minds of its citizens. That is surely a strong 
hint to man that in his collective capacity it will be better if 
he restricts himself to more modest tasks. Even in the apparently 
legitimate case when the French Assembly concerned itself with 
the Rights of Man, the result may be criticised on the utilitarian 
grounds that it is far from certain that Frenchmen had more 
liberty after the famous declaration than they had in those 
mediaeval days before politicians and parliaments were invented. 
But the point need not be pressed too far, for even in a Guild 
State there will be plenty of legitimate collective activity beyond 
the production of material goods. It is only essential that this 
latter activity is the keynote of the whole social structure as a 
collective machine. 

Conceiving, thus, of public social government as essentially 
an industrial or wealth-producing instrument before all else, it 
is only natural that the Guildsman should. hold that the units 
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of society must be grouped primarily according to their industrial 
functions. That is, it is more necessary (as already stated) to 
organise citizens in industrial or professional units than to register 
them in their geographical areas of boroughs and counties. For 
the purposes of increasing the national wealth it is more important 
to consider a citizen as a miner or a doctor, as a carpenter or a 
school-teacher, than to deal with him as a resident in London 
or Hampshire. If each citizen were considered as a member 
of his trada or profession, instead of all being registered in, 
confused medley as dwellers in Sussex or Northumberland, we 
should have proceeded much further than at present in social 
organisation. The shepherd on the northern hills has more 
organic connexion with the shepherds of the South Downs than 
he has with the coalminers in the next pit; and the lodging- 
house keepers of both Brighton and Alnwick are on such a 
different economical basis from both miners and shepherds that 
it is a little ridiculous to make them share a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative with either. If the State is to help in. the organisation 
of its citizens, what possible use can it make of the chaotic mass 
of people who are included under the general term of the 
inhabitants of Holborn or Hunstanton? Classification as miners 
or milkmen would be scientific, and would be based on a precise 
characteristic. But the grouping in Parliamentary Divisions is 
of little more utility.than if we were collected as tenors or basses, 
as black-eyed or blue. : 

Having attempted thus to provide for the more scientific 
classification of the citizens, the Guild theory would lay down 
as its second principle that it is the chief social function of each 
group of a community to perform the particular work which chance 
or choice has allotted to it. There wasa time, a very recent time, 
when it still seemed possible that the State itself might, through 
a central department, control the chief businesses of society. 
Those were the days of State Socialism, which was the demo- 
cratic answer to the plutocratic trusts. But bureaucracy is now 
regarded as a broken reed. The control of Government Depart- 
ments during the recent war has not inspired many people with 
any further hopes in that direction. We won the war in spite 
of the bureaucrats; but it is not a risk to be lightly taken again. 
The Guild theory is a revolt against central bureaucracy. It 
holds that great central offices tend to get unwieldy; and, still 
worse, they tend to get beyond the control of the people they 
were created to serve. Still more fundamentally, bureaucracy 
almost inevitably becomes the rule of the clerk—whether he be 
a great man who drafts treaties, or a small man who fills ledgers. 
For example, nationalised coal fields would sooner or later be 
dominated by a body of Government clerks who sat in White- 
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hall—who would know very little indeed about the digging of 
coal. The Guild theory maintains that the proper people to 
organise and manage the production of coal are those who do 
the work at the mines, whether as hewers, engineers, or the 
managerial and clerical staffs at the pit’s mouth. It would 
certainly seem that the onus is on the opponents of this Guild 
principle to suggest anyone who is likely to do the work of control 
more efficiently than the people who can themselves do the 
practical work. Does anyone know more about medicine than 
the doctor? Or about building than the architects and builders? 
The Guild theory assumes that the worker in a trade or pro- 
fession knows more about it than the people who are outside. 
Tt certainly does not seem a rash assumption. 

The proposal of self-controlled industries, under the form 
of Guilds, of course is met (quite rightly) by the doubt that those 
who are given these controlling powers will become despots ; 
just as so many men, and so many classes, have turned power 
into tyranny. ~ 

The Guildsman’s first reply is that the chances of tyranny 
are inherent in all Governments; the man who can order may 
do injustice. So unless we are to become anarchists, and refuse 
to accept any government, it is a risk we must take, sooner 
or later, in all social organisations. But, further, the more direct 
reply is that no one proposes that a Guild shall be beyond control ; 
and it is in the method by which it is proposed to exercise con- 
trol that the Guild theory appears to make one of its most valuable 
suggestions. In place of merely the general control that the 
State now attempts to hold over industrial affairs by means of the 
Factory Acts, the Finance Acts, the Customs, and the thousand 
and one laws and Board of Trade regulations, the Guild idea 
proposes a much more intimate and personal handling of each 
industry or occupation, a control which would express itself in 
the form of a Guild charter. 

The charter is an exceedingly flexible instrument; there is 
no limit to the minuteness of the plan which it may lay down 
as the basis of the Guild which it charters, that is, authorises 
to work under State sanction. But this statement must at once 
be followed by an all-important qualification. Any control exer- 
cised by the central State, or by any part of it outside the Guild 
in question, must stop short of an attempt to regulate the internal 
and technical management of the industry. For a chief part 
of the Guild idea is that the only people who can properly manage 
an industry are the people who work in it. Of course there will 
always be brilliant outsiders who by strokes of genius and 
common sense will do more than the insiders. For example, 
an educational system that depended entirely on the initiative 
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of schoolmasters would probably get rather sodden in its texture. 
But in the long run, the best final test for the soundness of a 
trade regulation will be whether it meets with the approval of 
the members of the industry ; which is only another way of saying 
that management of all internal affairs should be under the 
control of the members themselves. That is a-fundamental in 
the Guild theory, and it would seem to be based on the most 
practical lessons of everyday life. But there will be many things 
about a trade that will need the final approval of the whole com- 
munity. Clearly the consumers cannot quietly submit to pay 
any prices that the producing unit might like to impose. Under 
a Guild charter, granting the monopoly of the coal mines for 
example, there would be nothing to prevent the miners charging 
ten pounds a ton, if there were no provisions to the contrary. 
Under the present system that is prevented in some degree by 
competition between mine-owners—and even under the monopoly 
system it might be continued by imports of foreign coal. But 
the charter would certainly, in such a case as coal at least, fix 
a maximum price, to be revised at reasonable intervals. 

It would fix many other things ; for example, it would require 
acceptance by the Guild of the national minimum of hours of 
work and wages. But more specially, it would define the terms 
of the monopoly it granted to the individual Guild. It might be 
an absolute monopoly in the case of railways, for example ; for 
there could not be any sufficiently subtle distinction between 
going to Brighton in a train run by the A Guild or in a train 
driven by the B Guild—though even in this case there might be 
competition allowed with railways that went underground the 
whole way, and certainly with transport that flew in the air. 
But in many cases the monopoly granted would not be absolute. 
Take the case of a Guild of bakers: it might very well be advis- 
able that a large town should have the option of selecting its 
bread from several competing Guilds ; and there is no reason why 
such competition should degenerate into the senseless anarchy 
that unlicensed competition has produced to-day. Competition 
allowed after due consideration by the chartering authority would 
be very different from competition at the will (or against the 
will) of individual traders. It would be devised, if at all, for the 
public good; whereas the present competition has the sole aim 
of some individual good. 

Looking at the charter as a whole, it is suggested that there 
is here a most valuable instrument by which the State can mani- 
pulate industry in a manner that will bring the soundest public 
policy into working relations with the technical business of pro- 
duction. On the one side, there is the State, considering-what 
the community desires and what it ought to have; on the other 
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side is the unit of the Guild, which is best entitled to say how 
the desire of the community can be carried into practice. Thus 
the community knows how many tons of coal it wants, the miners 
know best how to dig them ; while the price to be paid is obviously 
a matter for bargaining between the two parties; the result of 
which bargain would appear as a maximum price defined by the 
charter. It is difficult to imagine more delicate machinery than 
such a charter by which the controlling State and the free workers 
can be brought into touch. It is useless to protest that the 
workers have no right to a full share in the management of their 
industries. The desire for independence is as natural a part of 
a human mind as the nose is a natural part of the face. To order 
the workers to stand on one side is no more helpful to social 
peace than Knut’s order to the sea to stand still. Responsible 
labour leaders have declared that the workers will not stop short 
of a democratic share in the management; and sensible masters 
have admitted that such a request is legitimate. The Guild 
form is suggested as the most convenient way of converting that 
theory into practice. 

The Guild would include every worker, manual or clerical, 
or managerial, engaged in a business. The theory allots to that 
collective body the fullest control of its internal affairs within the 
limits laid down by the Guild charter. That is the essential 
structure of the Guild system. But it will be noted that so far 
nothing has been said of the manner in which the Guilds will 
exercise their control. If it is an offer of real liberty of control 
(and not merely another attempt on the part of autocracy to 
make the democracy feel that it is free, when it is enslaved), then 
obviously it is ridiculous to lay down general laws which must, 
by the bypothesis, in every case depend on the will of the majority 
in each Guild. One Guild will be of a very generous mind, and 
will determine that it is better to pay higher wages to those who 
do the more highly skilled work, whether of management or of 
hand. Another will have read the idealists, and will declare for 
complete equality of reward. Thelatter will probably be the rarer 
kind, perhaps because they may be the wiser. And so with all 
the problems of internal control; they will clearly vary as much 
as the variety of the Guilds. What would be right in one case 
would be wrong in another; while similar cases may be decided 
in different ways by different Guilds. It is the claim of the 
Guild idea that it allows, more than any centralised or bureau- 
cratic scheme, for the subtler distinctions of human nature, and 
their consequent distinctions in regulations. 

A large part of the present movement in the direction of 


- Guilds has appeared as a natural protest against the glaring dis- 


advantages of the over-centralised system, which is the main 
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feature of all modern societies. The history of Europe since the 
Middle Ages has been a steady increase in the power of the central 
organs of government, at the expense of the local organs. The 
process can be expressed in a thousand ways. For example, the 
King’s Courts in London, with their national law, have replaced 
the local courts of the hundred and county, with their customs of 
the local people. Barons have given: place to central kings. 
Kings who in practice left most of the governing still in the hands 
of the people have given place to bureaucracies that are turning 
every modern republic into a tyranny. Thoughtful people are 
beginning to see that there is little good in calling a Government 
by all the catch-terms of democracy, if it is really only a camou- 
flaged autocracy. Quite apart from any other advantages, the 
Guilds are being accepted as a hope of decentralising the 
machinery of social organisation. The desire of democracy for 
freefom is not a mere desire for individual liberty ; it is also the 
expression of a hope that society may escape from officials who 
sit in offices, and be governed instead by those who live in work- 
shops, and see life in the open. To define the precise errors that 
make up the ‘official mind’ would need a volume in itself, but 
that there is such a disease as this ‘official mind’ few will 
deny. The Guild is one hope of escaping this government of 
red-tape and of blue-book. 

Perhaps it is in this matter of decentralisation that the proposal 
of the neo-Guilds comes nearest to a return to the mediaeval con- 
stitution of society. It is in the broader conceptions, not so much 
in the working out of details, that the Guild theory of to-day would 
attempt to return to the past. 

There is no immediate suggestion that the system of master 
craftsmen, journeymen and apprentices, who all made up the 
mediaeval Guild, should be repeated in the new Guilds. The 
problems of democratic liberty have developed along lines that 
have made the old scheme unsuitable to-day. But the broad con- 
ception in the Middle Ages that the central State should not 
interfere with local activities more. than necessary (indeed the 
mediaevalist had scarcely conceived of an interfering State at all) 
still holds good. So, likewise, does the old conception that if 
the State interferes with industry, it should be by delegating its 
authority to the Guilds by charters; though it more often hap- 
pened in the Middle Ages that the State acknowledged by charter 
what the Guilds had already done in practice. But then, there 
was altogether more democratic initiative in feudal times; it is 
modern ‘democratic’ society that is controlled from. above. 

It has been the more difficult to express the Guild idea in 
a few pages, just because it is not a cut-and-dried scheme drafted 
as a new charter for Utopia. It is an elastic idea, which accepts 
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the rule of that tyrant of tyrants, Human Nature. It takes man 
as he is, and does not imagine that he is likely to be to-morrow 
very different from what he is to-day. Changes will be slow, and 
those that are rapid will usually be useless. No one wants to go 
to the earthly paradise slowly ; but history has not yet provided 
any instance of a people or a sect who have gone there quickly. 
So it will be quite in keeping with the most tiresome precedents 
if the new Guilds are a gradual growth. - This will be the more 
likely to happen in the case of Guild organisation, for the very 
root of its existence depends on the capacity of the average worker 
to learn his trade so thoroughly that he can take his democratic 
part in the management of it. The Guild system holds out no 
hope that the people will be saved by intervention from above, 
whether from Whitehall or from a more remote place. 

The Guild idea postulates an industrial society controlled by 
an intelligent democracy: the gist of the idea is self-manage- 
ment. Democracy is not a fetish to worship as a superstition. 
It is appealed to because autocracy has not succeeded in doing 
the work. A wise men will believe in Government by barons if 
it offers most hope. But the barons were tried long ago, and they 
left more fears than hopes behind them. Still, they had many 
advantages over the plutocrats, measuring them by the test of 
democracy. The Guilds, also, were tried, and never in the his- 
tory of man did the production of wealth so closely coincide with 
the production of good work and beautiful craftsmanship. The 
Guilds broke into pieces because they were not suited for the 
making of great fortunes by individuals. After several centuries’ 
trial of the advantages and disadvantages of great fortunes, it 
would appear that society has concluded that the millionaire is not 
an essential part of a healthy State; at the least we can proceed 
without him. So one of the chief causes of the collapse of the 
mediaeval Guilds no longer stands in the way. 

But the whole idea turns on whether the workers will interest 
themselves in their work. If they can manage industry better 
than the millionaire, then the community will be only too ready 
to charter self-governing Guilds. But the members must know 
how to govern. There inust be unity of purpose between the 
managing class and the scientific expert and the manual workers. 
The managers and experts are as entitled as the hand workers 
to a better reward than they get today from their capitalist 
employers; and there are signs that democracy will treat them 
more generously than plutocracy has done. With the managers 
and the manual workers united, the Guild is ready for action. 
The question of the rights of the non-working capitalist, whether 
plutocrat or modest widow with her mite, is a matter which must 
be decided on its merits by the State as a whole. It should not 
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be confused with the problems of the Guild idea, which are, 
strictly speaking, purely technical, and are put forward as the 
most businesslike manner in which to produce wealth with the 
greatest efficiency. The ethical and psychological factors arise 
incidentally, because human beings are the most important factor 
in industry ; so we cannot settle problems of the workshop with- 
out settling questions of morals and mind. But the Guild theory 
should be judged on its economic merits in the first place. For 
materialism is often the basis of the highest mysticism. 


G. R. Strrrpine Tayror. 
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‘THE SPIRIT THAT NEVER KNEW 
DEFEAT" 


ALONE among the Great Nations which have taken part in the 
World War the British have from time to time given to the public 
the despatches rendered to the Government by the Commanders- 
in-Chief in the various theatres. The rendering of these 
despatches is an historic custom of British warfare. The great 
leaders of fhe past have done so, and it is proper that in this 
greatest of all wars the custom should have been followed. But 
it is only in a war of duration lasting into years that it is possible 
or expedient to give the despatches to the public during the actual 
course of war. 

The practice has much to commend it. Written by the 
responsible Commander with the reasons for the various decisions 
made and the actual facts of the fighting fresh in his mind and in 
those of his Staff, they depict, in a manner that no subsequent 
historical investigation and analysis can hope to attain, the course 
of the war in the theatre where it is waged. Behind each word 
and sentence there is the knowledge that the work has to stand 
the test both of contemporary criticism and of future research. 
Special pleading becomes impossible, any distortion of facts must 
inevitably be revealed by the fierce light of publicity. The very 
fact that they will be subject to the scrutiny of hostile critics 
—whether in the Army or out of it—enhances their value, for 
accuracy of statement and soundness of reasoning become a neces- 
sity. In modern warfare and with a democratic people no 
military leader could hope to survive in his command, did he lose 
sight for a moment in his record of operations of these two 
essentials. 

It is noteworthy how far the other belligerents, both Allied and 
enemy, departed from the British custom of publicity. The 
Germans in the earlier periods of the War published condensed 
but in the main strictly accurate daily communiqués giving the 
course of operations and detailing the position gained by their 
troops. Full but belated lists of casualties were published and 
for sale both in Germany and in certain neutral countries. The 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches (December 1915—April 1919). Edited by 
a gg J. H. Boraston. 2 vols. With Maps, Portraits, etc. J. M. Dent. 
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communiqués of Germany’s enemy were in the first year of the 
War regularly and accurately reproduced in the German Press. 
These were supplemented by inspired articles by war correspon- 
dents and by military publicists in the German journals. As the 
War wore on, and as the tide of fortune iurned, the communiqués 
became more and more distorted, the casualty lists were more and 
more delayed and eventually suppressed altogether, the inspired 
articles ceased even to have the aspect of historical and military 
studies, and became propaganda—naked and unashamed. ‘If I 
mentioned in my report,’ writes Ludendorff, ‘that the enemy 
had reached our artillery position, one could deduce the loss in 
prisoners and guns, was not that sufficient? Did people wish to 
wallow in misery?’ But nothing in the nature of despatches 
were published at any period during the War, nor, as we gather 
from Ludendorff’s introduction to his War Memories, were they 
submitted or even prepared for submission to the German Govern- 
ment. Austria followed the German example throughout. 

France was even more reticent than Germany, for she pub- 
lished no casualty list or estimate of her losses. Her own 
communiqués were frankly written for a purpose, and she forbade 
throughout the country the publication of the enemy communiqués. 

The United States published in full the communiqués of all 
belligerents. The course of the War was closely followed by 
well-informed and dispassionate military writers, and though no 
despe ‘ches were published—probably because it was only in the 
very latest phase of the War that her troops took a sufficiently 
active part to justify despatches—her public had good and diverse 
data upon which to form their opinion. 

France and Germany will no doubt—as will Great Britain— 
produce in due time accurate and dispassionate histories of the 
War. It is to be hoped that the United States will do likewise, 
though military students still await the official history of the 
American Civil War. But these histories will take many years 
to prepare, and in the meantime Sir Douglas Haig’s despatches 
hold the field and for all time they will justify the claim he makes 
for them. 

Put together under the immediate strain of battle, when the results of 
the decisions and actions they recount were still undetermined, and issued 
for the information of a nation whose fate still hung in the uncertain 
balance of war, they possess an atmosphere of their own which gives them 
a definite historical importance. 

In a brief preface the Field-Marshal explains the purpose that 
governed his mind in the preparation of the original despatches. 


Without either lowering or exalting unduly the splendid spirit of the 
nation or giving assistance to our enemies . . . to convey to my country- 
men in all parts of the Empire the information it was their right to 
possess concerning the progress and prospects of the war. 
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He enumerates the sources of information on which he relied 
during the progress of the fighting—the daily reports from the 
company in the firing line up the long chain of command to 
G.H.Q., each link collecting and summarising and forwarding the 
material position to the higher formation, the liaison officer from 
G.H.Q., each command visiting the uhit under them right up to 
the firing line, the air reconnaissance report, and the Intelligence 
summaries, analysing the information available regarding the 
distribution, movement and intention of the enemy. 

Following this Preface of Sir Dauglas Haig, there is a trans- 
lation of the introduction written by Marshal Foch to the French 
edition of the despatches. Marshal Foch pays high tribute to the 
work of the British Higher Command and Staff. 


Was there no danger {asks the Marshal] that the conflict of Armies, 
even armies of the finest quality like the British, might end in disaster, 
unless they possessed a High Command, capable of dominating the situ- 
ation and controlling the turn of events, able to take the troops in hand 
again, to reorganise and so dispose them that they might first bring the 
enemy to a standstill, then attack him with such volume and such repeated 
blows as were never surpassed ? 


Even higher is the personal tribute that Marshal Foch pays 
to the British Commander-in-Chief in which incidentally he 
finally disposes of the legend so generally believed in Britain that 
the Generalissimo of the Allied Armies in the Western theatre was 
forced upon an unwilling British Commander by the insight and 
determination of Mr. Lloyd George. 


Was it not the insight of an experienced and enlightened Commander 
which led him [Sir Douglas Haig] to intervene as he did with his own 
Government on the 24th of March 1918, and with the Allied Governments 
assembled at Doullens on the 26th, to the end that the French and British 
Armies might at once be placed under a single command, even though his 
personal position should thereby suffer ? 

On this point the despatches contain gaps which eoialt the reader 
from grasping all the reasons of our victory. Truth [concludes the Mar- 
shal] compelled me to complete their account. 


Of particular interest is a map at the end of the volume showing 
the actual iocation of British and Allied and hostile Divisions on 
the 25th of September, revealing the great massing of German 
Divisions and reserves on the front of the British offensive just 
before the final breach of the Hindenburg line. No greater testi- 
mony could be borne to the magnitude and the effect of the part 
played by the British in the last gigantic struggle. It is a map 
that should be in every British household lest, in the dull days to 
come, Britain should tend to doubt that it was their nation and 
none other that finally delivered the blow that shattered the 
German Armies. 
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- The First of the Despatches (published as a supplement to the 
London Gazette of May 26, 1916) deals with the operations of 
the British Forces from the 19th of December 1915, when Sir 
Douglas Haig assumed the Command-in-Chief from Sir John 
French, till the 19th of May 1916, and is characterised by Sir 
Douglas as local operatiorfs. It covers the period of the great 
German offensive at Verdun when Falkenhayn with true military 
insight sought to bring the French to battle within reach of the 
German main forces by attacking a point of such vital importance 
to France that the French could not evade the blow by withdrawal. 
As a consequence of this strategy of Falkenhayn’s the period was 
one of comparative quiescence on the British Front. The 
Germans had no force to spare to attack the British, and the 
British on their part were fully occupied in absorbing and com- 
pleting the training of the New Armies—a training which was to 
bring full fruit in the battles of the autumn of 1916. The despatch 
only records the operations of Ypres salient and The Bluff 
(February 8 to March 2, 1916), St. Eloi (March 27 to April 11), 
and the German gas attack near Wulverghem (April 27 to 30, 
1916). 

These operations in the light of the great events even then 
impending sink into insignificance. The despatch is mainly 
interesting by the stress which even thus early in his command 
Sir Douglas laid on the training of his troops. The Schools 
started by his predecessor were enlarged and increased, and 


every effort was made to take advantage of the close contact with actual 
warfare and to put the finishing touches often after actual experience 
in the trenches to the training received at home. 

= 


The Second Despatch (published in the London Gazette of 
December 29, 1916) covers the period from May 19 to December 23, 
1916, and is devoted to the Somme battle. The despatch is given 
in the sub-title ‘ The opening of the wearing-out battle,’ and this 
is justified in the objects which Sir Douglas had in view in 
opening the offensive. These, he tells us, were : 


1. To relieve the pressure on Verdun. 

2. To assist our Allies in the other theatres of war by stopping 
any further transfer of troops from the Western Front. 

3. To wear down the strength of the enemy opposed to us. 

A footnote gives us for the first time a summary of the reasons 
that led to the choice of front for the Allied offensive of 1916 which 
had already been agreed to by the Allied Commanders. Neither 
the French nor the British ‘were at this moment deemed strong 
enough to undertake unaided an offensive on a really large scale. 
It was therefore necessary to deliver a combined attack.’ The 
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point of junction of the two Armies and the railway facilities offered 
by the railway centres at Amiens alike pointed to the Somme. 
It was true that for decisive strategical results the Somme had 
little to commend it, for there was no strategical objective for the 
Allies to aim at, such as the Germans had for their attack at 
Verdun. But a decided strategical objective was not essential 
for the three-fold purposes given above, and with them in view it 
mattered little where the enemy was gripped. Nevertheless the 
reflection forced itself on the mind that if an effort of equal 
magnitude to that on the Somme had been possible at some other 
point, say in Flanders, where the Germans could not afford to 
give way without great tactical and strategical sacrifice, would the 
results not have been greater? 

But, be this as it may, in his despatch Sir Douglas Haig claims 
—and the claim is sustained by the subsequent events—fhat the 
battle was justified by its results. 


Verdun had been relieved; the main German Forces had been held on 
the Western Front, and the enemy’s strength had been very considerably 
worn down. 

A steady deterioration took place in the morale of the enemy troops. 
Many of them, it is true, fought with the greatest determination even in 
the latest encounters, but the resistance of still greater numbers became 
latterly decidedly feebler than it had been in the earlier stages of the 
battle. Towards the end of the operation, when the weather unfortunately 
broke, there can be no doubt that his power of resistance had been very 
seriously diminished. 


And the Field-Marshal writing, be it remembered, in Decem- 
ber 1916 thus sums up his view of the general situation and its 
future prospects : 


The enemy’s power has not yet been broken nor is it yet possible to 
form an estimate of the time the war may last before the objects for which 
the Allies are fighting have been attained. But the Somme battle has 
placed beyond doubt the ability of the Allies to gain these objects. The 
German Army is the mainstay of the Central Powers, and a full half of 
that Army, despite all the advantages of the defensive supported by 
the strongest fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme this year. 
Neither victor nor vanquished will forget this. 


Mr. Asjuith, the Prime Minister of the day, with all the 
knowledge that appertains to that position, in a recent speech 
bears out Sir Douglas’s view : 


The German attack on Verdun [he says] was their capital strategic 
movement of the whole war. What saved Verdun? Not even the 
heroic defence of the French would have sufficed. It was the series 
of operations upon the Somme planned and carried out by Sir Douglas 
Haig, supported and backed by the Government at home. It was that, 
that saved Verdun. The German Army never recovered from the blow. 
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But there is even more direct evidence than the judgment of 
Mr. Asquith. Ludendorff, just then appointed, with Marshal 
Hindenburg, to the Chief German Command, had made an 
exhaustive study of the situation. It left him no illusions as to 
the effect of the fighting of 1916 : 

The strain during the year [he writes in his Memoirs] had proved 
too great. The endurance of the troops had been weakened by long spells 
of defence under the powerful enemy artillery-fire and their own losses. 
We were completely exhausted on the Western Front. 

The creation of thirteen new Divisions which was under consideration 
was not a real addition to our strength, as they weakened the existing 
formation. We could only form the infantry battalions by drawing on 
current reserves and reducing battalion strength. 

If the war lasted our defeat seemed inevitable. At home our strength 
was badly shaken. The future looked dark, and our only comfort was to 
be found in the proud thought that we had hitherto succeeded in defying 
a superior enemy and that our line was everywhere beyond our frontier. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Third Despatch (published with the 
London Gazette of June 18, 1917) to which he gives the sub- 
title ‘ The Retreat to the Hindenburg Line,’ deals with the opera- 
tion from the conclusion of the Somme battle up to the beginning 
of April 1917. In reality it was the continuance of the wearing- 
out battle by means of active operations in so far as winter 
conditions would admit and in preparation for the spring offensive 
already determined on in concert by the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief. The operation on the Aisne in November 1916, the 
capture of the Beaument Hamel spur, the capture of Miraumont 
and Serre, are included in this period and briefly described in the 
despatch. But the main change in the situation was brought 
about by the great German retirement to the Hindenburg line 
in March 1917. Ludendorff has given the reasons for the decision 
to withdraw, which, he says, 
was not reached without a painful struggle. It implied a confession 
of weakness bound to raise the moral of the enemy and weaken our own. 
But as it was necessary for military reasons, we had no choice. 

The German argument as given by Ludendorff may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

1. A continuation of the British attack on the Somme, perhaps 
extending to the north, had to be reckoned with. 

2. A French attack on the Soissons-Rheims-Argonne Front 
was also probable. 

3. An attack by Italy on the Isonzo Front was certain. 

4. An attack on the southern side of the Austro-Hungarian 
Front by the Russians was certain. 

5. The submarine campaign was just beginning, and hopes 
were entertained that it might soon become effective. 
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6. Hence the struggle in the West must be postponed as long © 
as possible, and this could only be attained by a withdrawal which 
would serve the double purpose of upsetting the Allied plans and 
shortening and solidifying the German line at its most dangerous 
position. The retirement begun on the 16th of March was closely 
followed up by the Allies, 


who [says . Ludendorff, p. 408] tried to make out that our retreat was 
a great success for themselves. But as the Press had been so cleverly and 
effectively manipulated, they did not succeed. 


Although the Germans took every precaution to conceal their 
intended withdrawal to the Hindenburg line, indications had not 
been lacking, and had been duly noted at British G.H.Q., which 
had pointed to the probability of some such measure. Constant 
watch was being kept, and on the 14th of March, two days before 
the actual commencement of the withdrawal on a large scale, 
sections of the enemy’s trenches were found vacated. The follow- 
ing day information was received that the enemy’s front line was 
only held by rear-guards, and on the 17th the pursuit was com- 
menced. Sir Douglas was under no misconception of the reasons 
of this retreat. It was, he notes, a ‘retreat to which the enemy 
was driven by our continued success.’ Beyond enforcing an 
additional strain on the transport arrangements and Engineer ser- 
vices, it made no difference to Sir Douglas’s preparations for the 
forthcoming offensive, for the area which he had selected for 
attack lay almost entirely outside that affected by the German 
withdrawal. 


The Fourth of the Despatches (published with the London 
Gazette of January 8, 1918), to which he gives the sub-title ‘ The 
Campaign of 1917,’ covers the period from April 9, 1917, to the 
end of November 6, and includes the offensive at Arras in the 
spring, the capture of Messines in June, and the Flanders opera- 
tions, generally known to the public as the Passchendaele battle. 
The general plans of the Allied Armies in 1917 had been settled 
at a conference of the Allied Commanders in November 1916. 
It was to comprise 


a series of ofiensives on all fronts so timed as to assist each other by 
depriving the enemy of the power of weakening any one of the fronts 
so as to reinforce the other. 


It was in fact precisely the plan of campaign which Ludendorft 
had anticipated with such misgiving. As regards the Western 
Front Marshal Joffre and Sir Douglas had arrived at a full under- 
standing. Sir Douglas’s scheme for the first of the operations 
had been approved by the British Government and the necessary 
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preparations had been at once commenced: Sir Douglas gives 
his proposals at this period in some detail (pp. 81, 98), and these 
may be summarised : 

1. In the spring, ‘as soon as all the Allied Armies were ready,’ 
to attack both shoulders of the enemy between Arras and the 
Ancre. This portion of the battle was in effect a continuation 
of the ‘ wearing-out ’ battle, for Sir Douglas wrote that no 


great strategical results were likely to be obtained beyond the capture 
of the immediate objectives. 


2. After these objectives were obtained with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the German power of resistance, the main offensive was 
to be transferred to Flanders, where it is clear that Sir Douglas 
expected that great strategical results would attend a success of 
any magnitude. The published despatches do not give details 
of what these strategical results were. A” series of asterisks in 
the letterpress, and the context, point to the supposition that 
these reasons were in fact in the original despatch as it left G.H.Q. 
If so, they were censored out at home. It is surely now high 
time that the veil should be lifted and Sir Douglas’s views given 
to the public. 

Until these views are given, we can only conjecture, but a 
study of the map indicates clearly enough certain salient points. 
An advance in Flanders, however small, would free Ypres, secure 
the Channel Ports, and set free the large reserves necessarily 
retained in Flanders so long as the Germans were within some 
sixty miles of the vital ports of Boulogne and Calais. If pushed 
well home and any considerable advance was made, a direct 
threat would be exerted against the essential railway system diverg- 
ing from Namur and Liége. The vast salient constituted by the 
German Front between the Channel and Verdun would be accen- 
tuated. A general withdrawal over a very wide section of this 
Front must follow—if indeed such a withdrawal was possible in 
view of the size of the German forces, the vast amount of material 
collected along their Front, and the peculiar railway system on 
which this section of the German line relied—spreading out like 
the ribs of a fan from Namur and Liége. At no other section 
of the Front, with the exception of that immediately before Verdun 
towards the Méziéres line, would an advance of a score of miles 
bring such decisive results. Elsewhere the advance of the Allies, 
while it might bring tactical victory and decisive battle results, 
could not bring about the strangulation and surrender of great 
masses of the enemy’s forces. If such, indeed, was Sir Douglas’s 
reasoning, the progress of events in 1918 would appear to justify it. 
For, as is now known from Marshal Foch himself as well as from 
Ludendorff, the Germans, though they were decisively defeated in 
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1918, and lost half a million of prisoners and countless material, 
could in fact have probably made good the retreat of the remainder 
of the Army to the Meuse, and fought there another battle—though 
with small—if any—prospect of success. 

But Sir Douglas’s plan was not fated to be given full effect. 
In December 1918 General Nivelle succeeded Marshal Joffre as 
French C.-in-C., and a new Plan of Campaign was adopted by 
the French. 


Unexpected developments [says Sir Douglas Haig] in the early 
weeks of the year necessitated certain modifications in my plans above 
described. 


Sir Douglas received orders from H.M. Government to con- 
form to the wishes of our Allies and, as always, gave most loyal 
and whole-hearted support to the plan adopted. The salient points 
of the new plan were : 

1. The British attack on the Arras Front was to be subsidiary 
to and in support of a decisive attack to be delivered by the French, 
in the subsequent stages of which the British forces were to 
co-operate to the fullest extent possible, and as a preliminary 
measure the British were to extend their Front by taking over 
a considerable portion from the French. 

2. Only if the French offensive failed to produce full results, 
was the attack in Flanders to be resorted to. 

As will be seen later, this change of plan exercised great in- 
fluence on the subsequent operations both at Arras and in Flanders. 
For, in the first place, it necessitated the continuance of the 
British attack in the Arras area long after the point had been 
reached to which Sir Douglas had destined it, and this subse- 
quent portion of the operations was extravagant both in men, 
material, and what was even more important, in time. And 
when the French attack failed—as fail it did—and the Flanders 
scheme was again resorted to, it was with weakened forces against 
a strengthened enemy, and the season was far advanced. In 
Flanders more than anywhere else in Western Europe, the sea- 
sonal changes exert almost decisive influences on military opera- 
tions. Rain changes the country into a sea of mud. September 
and Octuber are almost invariably rainy weather and August often 
so, and 1917 proved no exception to the general rule. 

The new plan fortunately did not necessitate great alteration 
in the preliminary preparations on the Arras Front. The British 
Army was ready to play its part at the appointed time, and on 
the 9th of May the general attack was launched, by General 
Allenby’s Third Army from Arras inclusive to the south, and by 
General Horne’s First Army against the Vimy Ridge. At all 
points the attack was successful. 
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At the end of six days’ fighting [records Sir Douglas] our Front 
had been rolled four miles further east, and all the dominating features, 


forming the immediate object of my attack which I considered it desirable 


to hold before transferring the bulk of my resources to the north, had 
passed into our possession. So far, therefore, as my own plans were con- 
cerned, it would have been possible to have stopped the Arras offensive 
at this point, and, while maintaining a show of activity sufficient fo mis- 
lead the enemy as to my intention, to have diverted forthwith to the 
northern theatre of operations the troops, labour and material required 
to complete my preparations there. 


But the French offensive which was timed to start two days 
after the British offensive (i.e. on the 11th of April) had been 


postponed owing to weather conditions, and as at this stage the 


assigned réle of the British was to engage as many as possible 
of the German troops and thereby assist the French, a further 
attack had to be undertaken on the Arras Front. This attack 
was launched on the 23rd of April, and though it failed to gain 
all its objectives it quite fulfilled its réle of engaging and holding 
German troops away from the main French attack. But the main 
French attack in its turn had only met in its initial stages with 
very partial success and was about to be renewed, and hence once 
more the British were called upon to resume their attacks on the 
Arras Front on the 28th of April, and on the 3rd and 5th of May. 
On the 5th of May however a conference at Paris decided to 
abandon the French plan and to revert to Sir Douglas Haig’s pro- 
posal for the offensive in Flanders. General Nivelle gave place 
to General Pétain as C.-in-C. of the French Armies. Quite apart 
from the strategical possibilities in Flanders the necessity of the 
northern attack was now urgent, for the lack of success of the 
French with their enormous casualties coming at the end of two 
and a half years of continuous fighting, in a large portion of which 
they had to bear the brunt of the struggle, had produced what was 
dangerously near a break-down in their morale. Had the Germans 
been afforded opportunity to attack again a very dangerous situa- 
tion might have ensued. 

But the switching of an attack to another area requires time, 
and although the necessary measures were at once pressed on, 
it was not until the 7th of June, one month after the decision 
was taken, that General Plumer’s army was able to faunch its 
attack. And in the meantime the Russian revolution had ruled 
out the Russian projected offensive as a serious menace to 
Germany ! 


I have never been one [writes Ludendorff] to indulge in fruitless 
speculation, but I could not help considering what our position must 
inevitably have been had the Russians attacked in April and May and met 
with even minor successes. Our supply of ammunition would have been 
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diminished to an alarming extent. During these two months of 1917 it 
was the Russian Revolution alone that saved us from serious trouble. 


The start of the Flanders offensive on the 31st of July coin- 
cided with the break in the weather. Rain fell in the afternoon 
and continued without an intermission for four days, and great 
though had been the success during the first attack when all objec- 
tives were reached with small loss it was impossible to continue 
the attack with full vigour until the 16th of August. Again a 
decided success was obtained. But again bad weather supervened 
and it was not until the 20th of September that the attack could 
be renewed. It was by this time becoming increasingly clear that 
there remained small chance of achieving great strategical results 
for the Flanders offensive. Nevertheless it was necessary to con- 
tinue the attack to improve our position so that in 1918 if oppor- 
tunity offered a good situation for renewing the attack would be 
created, and also to prevent the Germans themselves from counter- 
attacking. 

Sir Douglas Haig sums up the results of the offensive. 


What was actually accomplished under such adverse conditions is the 
most conclusive proof that, given a normally fine August, the capture of 


the whole ridge within the space of a few weeks was well within the power - 


of the men who achieved so much. Time after time the practically beaten 
enemy was enabled to reorganise and relieve his men and to bring up 
reinforcements behind the sea of mud which was his chief defence. In the 
operations of Arras, Messines, Lens and Ypres as many as 131 German 
divisions have been engaged and defeated by less than half that number 
of British divisions. The addition of strength which the enemy has 
obtained and may yet obtain from events in Russia and Italy has already 
largely been discounted, and the ultimate destruction of the enemy’s field 
forces has been brought appreciably nearer. 


Again Ludendorff confirms the Field-Marshal’s judgment. He 
writes : 

The fifth act of the Great Advance in Flanders opened. on the 22nd of 
October. The horror of the shell-hole area of Verdun was surpassed. It 
was no longer life at all, it was mere unspeakable suffering . . . it must 
be admitted that certain units no longer triumphed over the demoralising 
effects of the defensive battle as they had done formerly. He dented it 
[the line] ir many places, and it seemed as if he must knock it down. 
But it held, although a faint tremor ran through the foundation. . . We 
knew that the enemy suffered heavily, but we also knew that he was 
amazingly strong and, what was equally important, had an extraordinarily 
stubborn will. Lloyd George wanted Victory.. He held England in the 
hollow of his hand. Only one thing we did not know: how long the 
battle would continue. The enemy must tire some time. 


The Flanders operations failed to attain full success because 
they were begun too late. Had the attack been started even one 
week sooner, the result would undoubtedly have been more far- 
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reaching. Much was accomplished, but the battle never reached 
the stage when the full fruit of the initial success could be reaped. 
Napoleon was wont to say to his Marshals ‘ Ask me for anything 
but time,’ and Sir Douglas forced to postpone his attack in 
Flanders through the sia of good weather may well have echoed 
Napoleon’s words. 


The Fifth Despatch (published with the London Gazette 
of March 1, 1918) deals with the operations near Cambrai which 
followed closely on the conclusion of the Flanders battles. Much 
controversy has already raged round these operations. It will 
be remembered that the great initial success of the British offen- 
sive was acclaimed in London more than any preceding success 
in the War. For the first time in the war, joybells were rung 
and London was decorated with flags. Coming immediately after 
the long-drawn-out battle in Flanders with its long casualty lists 
and small ostensible results, it was perhaps natural that a success 
like that of Cambrai, where a large tract of country was overrun 
and many prisoners taken with a comparatively small loss, should 
have led to a loss of perspective. And when a short time after- 
wards a strong German counter-attack caused the withdrawal 
from a large proportion of the ground we had gained, and the 
year’s fighting closed with a set-back—for it was at worst nothing 
more than a set-back—the reaction of public opinion was strong, 
and for a short time the position of the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self was threatened. The despatch explaining the operations, 
published almost on the eve of the great German offensive of 
March 1918, passed unnoticed, and it is probable that even now 
few in England have a clear idea of the actual operations. 

Sir Douglas gives at the beginning of his despatch the objects 
which he sought to attain in the operation he undertook. The 
position to his mind was favourable for an attack, and in view of 
the situation in the East and the large number of German troops 
set free from that area and already commencing their move west- 
wards, an equally suitable opportunity was not likely to recur. 
If the initial attack could secure the heights and village of Bourlon 
to the north and a good flank position to the east it might prove 
possible to exploit the situation. The information available 
showed that the enemy had few troops immediately available in 
the area to be attacked. Surprise seemed probably attainable. 
On the other hand, the British troops were exhausted by the 
struggle in Flanders. Only part of the losses had been made good 
by drafts from home, and the Austro-German attack on the Isonzo 
Front had led to the withdrawal of some of the British Divisions 
from France to support the Italians. The margin of safety of the 
projected operation was narrow, but the decision to undertake it 
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was made, and on the 20th of November the infantry supported 
by tanks but without any artillery preparation attacked on a front 
of six miles. The first phase of the attack met with great success, 
but resistance stiffened and the end of forty-eight hours—the time 
estimated for the first arrival of German reinforcements—found 
the high ground at Bourlon village and wood still in the possession 
of the enemy. The position attained was untenable and Sir 
Douglas was faced with the alternative of continuing the attack 
under less favourable conditions or of withdrawing to a position 
roughly midway between his starting-point and his present posi- 
tion. The decision was a vital one. Against the exhaustion of 
the British troops that had been engaged could be placed the 
fact that two more Divisions formerly destined for Italy were now 
placed at Sir Douglas’s disposal. Against the arrival of German 
reinforcements and the probable counter-attack with them could 
be placed the fact that there were unmistakable signs that the 
Germans did not feel themselves secure and were making prepara- 
tions for a further withdrawal. Above all, the unfavourable situa- 
tion in Italy could best be assisted by a continuance of the pressure 
on the Cambrai Front. Weighing all these arguments Sir 
Douglas decided to continue the attack. Five days’ fierce fight- 
ing ensued, but, though some further progress was made, the 
Germans still held some of the most vital tactical points. At this 
stage definite indications appeared that the Germans intended to 
attempt to regain by a counter-attack the position they had lost. 
New Divisions were identified in their front line and artillery regis- 
tration had commenced. On the last day of November these cul- 
minated in an attack in force. The principal attack in the 
Bourlon area was successfully repulsed with heavy loss to the 
enemy, but further south the enemy met with unexpected success. 


There is little doubt [notes Sir Douglas Haig] that though an attack 
was generally expected, yet in these areas of the battle at the moment of 
delivery the assault effected a local surprise. 


A deep indentation in the British line was made and resulted in 
a partial withdrawal along the whole battle front to a line roughly 
two and a half miles in front of the line held by us before the 
original a.tack on the 20th of November. Although full success 
had not attended this operation, Sir Douglas was not wholly dis- 
satisfied with the result. 


I am of opinion [he notes] that on the 20th and 21st of November we 
went very near to a success sufficiently complete to bring the realisation 
of our full programme within our power. . . In view of this experience 
the enemy may well hesitate to deplete any portion of his front, as he did 
last summer, in order to set free troops to concentrate for decisive action 
at some other point. - iad’ 
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Again Lwudendorff confirms Sir Douglas’s opinion. Sir 


Douglas had estimated forty-eight hours as the time necessary ~ 


for the arrival of German reinforcements. Ludendorff says ‘ not 
until the 23rd would sufficient troops be collected to oppose the 
attack.’ Of the 22nd he writes : 


The English Army commander did not exploit his great initial success 
or we should not have been able to limit the extent of the gap. If he had 
done so, what would have been the judgment on the Italian campaign ? 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Sixth Despatch (published with the 
London Gazette of October 20, 1918), entitled ‘ The Great German 
Offensive,’ covers the first four months of 1918. The collapse of 
Russia, the time that must elapse before the armed strength of 
America could become effective in Europe, rendered inevitable a 
great attempt by Germany to obtain a decisive victory on the 
Western Front. The constant movement of German troops from 
the east into France and Belgium, which commenced as early as 
November 1917, confirmed this, and consequently the Allied 
armies on the Western Front had for the first time since’1914 to 
pass from the offensive to the defensive. It was not until Feb- 
ruary 1918 that definite indications were available as to the prob- 
able area of the German attack. Long before this, however, 
the French and British Governments had decided that the British 
should take over from the French a very considerable portion of 
the Front held, and by the end of January 1918 the British Army 
was holding 125 miles of Front. This extension of Front occurred 
simultaneously with a marked reduction in the fighting strength 
of the British Army due to the reorganisation of Divisions from a 
13-battalion to a 10-battalion basis. The urgent necessity of pre- 
paring extensive defensive systems on the enlarged Front made 
great demands on the time and labour of the troops, and conse- 
quently there was little opportunity for completing the training 
of the new drafts. 

The problem of the most: suitable distribution of the British 
troops now became urgent and Sir Douglas gives in detail the 
reasons that governed his dispositions of his troops : 


In making the necessary distribution of the forces under my command 
to meet the threatened German attack, the enemy’s possible objectives and 
the relative importance of ground in the various sectors had to be taken 
into consideration. These objectives and their bearing on the distribution 
of the troops are set forth below :— 

(i) In the northern portion of the British area lie the northern 
Channel ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, the security of which 
necessitated the maintenance of sufficient troops in the neighbourhood. 
Little or no ground could be given up on this front, and therefore the 
necessary reserves must be kept in close proximity. 
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‘Although, as a rule, the state of the ground would preclude a general 
offensive in this sector early in the year, the weather had been exception- 
ally dry, and preparations for an attack by the enemy astride the Menin 
Road were known to be in an advanced state. 

(ii) In the central portion lie the northern collieries of France and 
certain important tactical features which cover our lateral communica- 
tions. 

Here also little or no ground could be given up, except in the Lys 
Valley itself. 

(iii) In the southern portion of the British area south-east of Arras, 
in contrast to the central and northern portions, ground could be given 
up under great pressure without serious consequences, the forward area 
of this sector consisting chiefly of a wide expanse of territory devastated 
by the enemy last spring in his withdrawal. 

. . . It was evident that the enemy was about to make a great effort south 
of Arras. An attack on this front would undoubtedly have as its object 
the separation of the French and British armies and the capture of the 
important centre of communications of Amiens. To meet this eventuality 
more than half my available troops were allocated to the defence of this 
sector, together with the whole of the cavalry. In addition, as previously 
stated, arrangements had been made for the movement of a French force 
to the southern portion of the British area north of the River Oise in case 
of need. 

(iv) Arrangements were made in detail for the rapid transport by rail 
or bus of a force of such British divisions as could be held back in reserve 
to meet any emergency on any sector of the British front. 


It is interesting to compare this with Ludendorff’s apprecia- 
tion of the situation and the reasons that led him to the selection 
of the area of attack. He writes: 


It was difficult to decide where to attack, but it was necessary to do so 
early. . . Three sectors were considered: Flanders between Ypres and 
Lens, between Arras and St. Quentin or La Fére, and on both sides of 
Verdun, leaving out the fortress. As is always the case, there was a 
great deal to be said for and against each proposal. The enemy was in 
great strength about Ypres and Arras, in front of the Ailette position and 
further to the east as far as Verdun: the weakest. part was on both sides 
of St. Quentin: north of that town the enemy had become denser since 
the battles of Cambrai. In the north the ground was difficult. The con- 
dition of the Lys Valley, west of Lille, across which the main force of the 
attack would pass, depended to an extraordinary degree upon the season 
and the weather. In the centre the ground itself presented no difficulties, 
but further progress would be hampered by the crater areas of the Somme 
battle. The attack at Verdun would lead us into very hilly country. 
Tactical conditions therefore favoured the centre sector; here the attack 
would strike the enemy's weakest point, the ground offered no difficulties, 
and it was feasible at all seasons. Strategically the northern attack had 
the advantage of a great though limited objective. It might enable us 
to shorten our line if we succeeded in capturing Calais and Boulogne. 
The attack at Verdun might also lead to an improvement in our Front, 
though more of a tactical nature. The centre attack seemed to lack any 
definite limit. This could be remedied by directing the main effort between 
Arras and Péronne towards the coast. If this blow succeeded the strategic 
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result might be enormous, as we should separate the bulk of the English 
Army from the French and crowd it up with its back upon the sea. 

I favoured the centre attack, but I was influenced by the time factor 
and by tactical considerations, first among them being the weakness of 
the enemy. Tactics had to be considered before purely strategical objects, 
which it is futile to pursue unless tactical success is possible. . . It was 
decided to strike between Croisilles, south-east of Arras and Mceuvres, and 
omitting the Cambrai re-entrant, between Villers-Guislain and the Oise 
south of St. Quentin. It was to be supported on its left by a subsidiary 
attack from La Feére. 

The preparations for these attacks as designed by Ludendorff 
did not escape the notice of the British G.H.Q., and with the 
exception of a short portion on the extreme south the actual front 
of attack was correctly gauged by the middle of March. But, 
chiefly in consequence of the extension of the British Front, troops 
were not available in anything like equality of numbers to meet 
the assault. On a front of 54 miles held by 29 Infantry Divisions 
and 3 Cavalry Divisions, the Germans attacked with at least 64 
Divisions on the 21st of March, and by the end of the month 
the relative numbers engaged were 73 German Divisions and 34 
British Infantry Divisions with 3 Cavalry Divisions. 

The attack was delivered with great violence on the 21st of 
March. By noon on practically the whole battle front our troops 
had been forced back from their froné lines to the battle positions, 
and during the afternoon and evening the fight raged fiercely in 
the battle zone. But south of St. Quentin he had made a deep 
indentation into the British Front. On the following day he drove 
this attack through, although all available reserves had been 
thrown into the fight by the Commander of the Fifth British 
Army. The German superiority of force could not be gainsaid. 
By night the decision to withdraw to the line of the Somme was 
taken and the retreat had commenced. In this withdrawal to 
the Somme a gap occurred in our line near Ham, and the Germans 
taking immediate advantage of it forced the crossing of the river 
and further retreat became inevitable. Air reconnaissance showed 
that the Germans were pushing forward great masses of reserves 
to this portion of the Front, and the all-important bridgehead at 
Péronne was abandoned to the enemy. This decision may have 
been unavoidable but it had very far-reaching results. The time 
available for clearing away troops and material from the east 
bank of the Somme was greatly shortened, there remained no 
opportunity for reforming the Divisions from the disorganisation 
into which the fight had thrown them. No fresh reserves were 
available, and in this area the battle resolved itself into a retreat 
covered by such rearguards as could be hastily organised. As 
the wedge penetrated deeper into the Allied line, the flank of 
the army to the north had to conform. Meantime Sir Douglas, 
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realising that the Germans were making their maximum effort 
towards Amiens, had set in motion Divisions from the northern 
areas where an attack in strength was unlikely, and the French 
were helping by taking over the southern portion of the British 
line. The Germans, finding that the wedge which they had 
driven, wide and deep though it was, was insufficient to attain 
decisive success, sought to widen the breach by an attack at Arras. 
The attack was delivered with great violence and in mass on the 
28th of March. But the British defence stood firm and the attack 
was repulsed everywhere. Although a further attack in the 
southern area gained some ground, the battle of the 28th of March 
marked the end of the German main effort on the Somme. 

In his despatch Sir Douglas Haig analyses the reasons that 
led to the retirement of the Fifth Army. These he considers 
to have been : 

(1) The forces at the disposal of the Fifth Army were inade- 
quate to meet and hold an attack in such strength as that actually 
delivered by the enemy. (2) The extension of the British Front 
had only taken place seven weeks before the battle, and this was 
insufficient to enable the necessary defensive works to be com- 
pleted and the defensive scheme organised. (3) The thick fog 
on the 21st of March had materially assisted the attack. (4) The 
exceptionally dry season had lessened the obstacles of the beds 
of the rivers Oise and Somme. In a normal year in the early 
spring these two rivers are marshy and almost impassable. In 
1918 they were passable for infantry, almost everywhere and 
formed no serious obstacle. (5) For some time before the 21st of 
March the enemy had been making extensive preparations for 
an Offensive on the Rheims front. A heavy bombardment on both 
sides of Rheims had taken place simultaneously with the bom- 
bardment of the British Front and it 


could not be determined with certainty that this was a feint until the 
attack upon the British Front had been in progress some days. The 
enemy might have employed a portion of his reserves in this sector, and 
the knowledge of this possibility necessarily influenced the distribution 
and utilisation of the French reserves. 


Of these five roasons the first and fifth are clearly the most 
important. 

It is well known now that the decision to extend the British 
Front was not a unanimous decision. Few decisions in war arrived 
at by a conference of allied commanders can ever be unanimous. 
The arguments for and against the decision have not yet been 
published. There may have been valid reasons for the decision, 
but they are not apparent on the face of the problem. The high 
proportion of German troops massed against the British portion 
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of the Front, the railway systems available for the concentration 
of German masses for an attack, the actual movements of the 
German Divisions towards Flanders and Northern France, the 
fact that Germany openly stated at this period that Great Britain 
was their principal enemy, the relative importance of the strategic 
objectives offered, all appeared to point to the extreme probability 
that the German effort would be directed somewhere against the 
British Front. If Ludendorff indeed succeeded in producing a 
contrary opinion in the minds of the council that made the decision 
to extend the British Front, and if moreover he managed to 
confirm the impression up to and even during the first few days 
of the great German attack, then he had gone far to render 
possible the decisive success for which he strove. 

As we now know from Ludendorff’s Memoirs, the general in- 
tention of the Germans in their great attack was for the axis of 
the advance to lie well to the north of Amiens. But on the 25th of 
March, with his northern flank held up and his southern flank well 
advanced, he changed his plan. 

In the direction of Amiens [he notes on this date] the enemy’s 
resistance seemed weaker. The original idea of the battle had to be 


modified and the main weight of the attack vigorously directed on that 
point. I still hoped that we should get through to open warfare. 


But after the attacks on the 25th of March and 5th of April this 
hope was abandoned : 


It was an established fact [he writes] that the enemy’s resistance 
was beyond our strength . . . G.H.Q. had to take the extremely difficult 
decision to abandon the attack on Amiens. 


With this decision the Germans had to seek a new front of attack, 
for they could not afford to remain inactive and allow again the 
initiative to pass into the Allies’ hands. The front selected was 
the plain of the Lys between La Bassée and Armentiéres, as 
well as in front of Ypres. There ensued the battles of the 9th 
and 10th of April, the result being a wedge driven into the British 
Front up to Hazebrouck, and the attack on the 16th of April in 
which he took Mount Kemmel. But these were his last efforts 
against the British, and already by the 25th of April the storm 
had passed and the British had begun to reassert themselves in 
local offensives. On that date Villers-Bretonneux was recap- 
tured by a night attack. 


The Seventh of Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches covers the 
period from the end of May to the Armistice. At the opening 
of this period there still continued considerable anxiety as to the 
immediate future. The German main ‘onrush’ had been 
stopped, but the effort had greatly weakened the British forces. 
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Large reinforcements both in drafts from home and in units from 
other theatres had reached the Armies in France, but time was 
required for these to be absorbed and equipped and trained. The 
French Army, though it had been less heavily engaged than the 
British, had used up a considerable portion of their reserves, the 
American Army was not yet ready to take the field. On the other 
hand the information availabie regarding the enemy appeared to 
show that he still had considerable reserves. A further offensive 
by the Germans was therefore most probable, and the Allied 
Supreme Command—for by this time General Foch had assumed 
control—considered that the attack would be renewed on a grand 
scale again with Amiens and the separation of the British from 
the French Army as objective. Actually, as we now know from 
Ludendorff, this appreciation was an incorrect one. The German 
forces were not as strong as the Allied Supreme Command esti- 
mated, the attack towards Amiens had been definitely abandoned 
as impossible of attainment. Ludendorff was seeking an opening 
elsewhere. . 


Again and again [he tells us] our thoughts returned to the idea of 
an offensive in Flanders ... . but an offensive at this point still presented 
too difficult a problem. We had to postpone it. 


The movement of the French reserves towards the north, conse- 
quent upon the battles of the Lys and Kemmel, appeared to 
afford hope for great results between Pinon and Rheims. 


How far the attack would take us [says Ludendorff] could not be 
foretold. I hoped it would lead to such a heavy drain on the reserves of 
the enemy as would enable us to resume the attack in Flanders. 


The attack was delivered on the 27th of May and early in June 
had reached Chiateau-Thierry, but Rheims remained firmly in the 
possession of the French. In the middle of July the German 
attack was renewed on both sides of Rheims, but though it pene- 
trated some distance into the French defensive system it was 
finally held up after twenty-four hours’ fighting. Again Luden- 
dorff’s mind turned to an offensive in Flanders, and he was actually 
at the H.Q. of the army destined to carry out that attack when 
news reached him that the French in turn had attacked and 
pierced the Geiman line south-west of Soissons. This was the 
last of the German attacks, and from this time onwards the initia- 
tive lay with the Allies. 

While these great events were taking place on the French 
Front, the British Army was afforded time to reorganise and to 
make ready for an offensive in its turn. As soon as the success 
of the French attack south-west of Soissons was assured the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief asked the British Field-Marshal to take in 
hand a local offensive with a limited objective, and Sir Douglas 
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decided to attack east of Amiens with the double objective of finally 
freeing that town from any danger of attack and if opportunity 
offered of 

attacking toward the line St. Quentin-Cambrai, to strike directly at the 
vital lateral communications running through Maubeuge to Hirson 
Méziéres by which alone the German forces on the Champagne front 
could be supplied and maintained. 

There ensued what Ludendorff calls ‘ the black day of the German 
Army in the history of the war.’ 

On the 8th of August the British, with a French force co- 
operating on their left flank, attacked to the east of Amiens and 
by nightfall had penetrated to a depth of six miles into the German 
line. 

The sweeping character of this success [says Sir Douglas] opened a clear 
field for the measures of exploitation determined upon to meet such an event. 
There followed in rapid succession the battle of Bapaume 
(2ist August—1st September), the battle of the Scarpe 
(26th August—3rd September), the battle of Havrincourt and 
Epéhy (12th—18th September), the battle of Cambrai and the 
Hindenburg line (27th September—5th October). On the 
28th of September also the attack in Flanders commenced. In 
all of thes battles the enemy was driven back through his defen- 
sive zone and by the 8th of October the final stage in the Great 
War had been reached. The great barrier of the defensive zone 
had been passed and open country lay in front of the Allied Armies 
through which the Germans were driven back until 
by the capture of Maubeuge and the disruption of the German main 
lateral system of communications, they forced the enemy to fall back 
upon the line of the Meuse and realised the strategic plan of the Allied 
operations. 


Such in outline is the record of the operations covered by Sir 
Douglas Haig’s Despatches. They give some idea of the com- 
plexity of the problem that confronted the Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir Douglas Haig pays generous tribute to his Staff. But no Staff 
however efficient can do more than present in well-digested form 
the problems which the C.-in-C. alone can and has to solve. With 
the information now available and even with the information avail- 
able at the time that the Despatches were written, the inexorable 
logic of facts appears to make the decision inevitable from the 
moment the problem is stated. But at the time these decisions 
were made this was not so. The facts were not and could not 
be fully known. Divergent views had to be weighed. Experi- 
ments could not be risked. The fact that the deductions made 
and the decisions taken have been justified by the event is due 
chiefly to the fundamental conception of the whole struggle which 
from the first governed Sir Douglas Haig’s mind. Success in 
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his view could rarely be attained in war against an active, well- 
trained, well-equipped and well-led enemy by any individual stroke 
of strategic genius. The struggle would follow almost like a 
process of nature, a regular course. The enemy must be gripped, 

_ his resistance worn down by attack, and then, but not till then, 
be the process long or be it slow, would occur the opportunity 
to give the decisive blow. 

On the Western Front we are now able to determine clearly 
the several stages. The preliminary maneuvring for position in 
1914, ending with the creation of a continuous defensive zone from 
Switzerland to the sea. The wearing-out stage, in which the 
resistance of the Germans was broken. 

It is in this stage [writes Sir Douglas] that the price of victory is 
paid, and to this stage belong the great battles of 1916-1917. 

The great sortie of the German masses in 1918 was their last 
desperate effort to avoid the consequences of the wéearing-out 
process by staking their whole remaining reserves in a supreme 
effort. Such also was the launching of Napoleon’s last reserves 
at Waterloo. The failure of an effort of this nature affords neces- 
sarily the opportunity for the stronger side to exert its whole 
strength and encompass the overthrow of its enemy. 

In the wearing-out battle the ultimate effect is obtained by 
the exhaustion of the enemy’s man-power and his resources. 
Both Sir Douglas Haig and Ludendorff give clear expression to 
the axiom that for this purpose the offensive is more effective 
and in the end less costly than the defensive. 

Unquestionably [says Sir Douglas] unsuccessful attack is generally 
more expensive than defence, particularly if the attack is pressed home 
with courage and resolution. On the other hand, attack so pressed home 
if skilfully conducted is rarely unsuccessful, whereas, in its later stages 
especially, unsuccessful defence is far more costly than attack. 

The Army [says Ludendorff] would find defensive battle an even 
greater strain than the offensive. .. an offensive makes less demands 
on the men and involves no higher loss. . . All weaknesses in an army 
become more pronounced in the defensive. 


It was in the light of this doctrine that Sir Douglas conducted 
the strategy of his campaigns. 

Few save tho:e who were thrown into close contact with 
G.H.Q. during the war can realise the diversity of the problems 
that called for solution. The responsibility of the C.-in-C. ranges 
through the realms of strategy and tactics, covers immense ad- 
ministrative issues and necessarily trenches even into the field of 
national policy. or all these are concerned in every important 
decision made. Strategy has to bear in mind tactical possibilities, 
and each is governed in large measure by administrative considera- 
tions. It is the C.-in-C. alone who is in a position to weigh the 
requirements of each. Through all runs the variable element 
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of the enemy’s dispositions, his resources and his intentions. It 
is in this latter aspect that the C.-in-C.’s judgment is most at 
stake. For actual knowledge is seldom available and deductions 
are apt to be tainted by temperament. It is noteworthy that 
throughout, both in his estimate of the enemy’s resources and 
his anticipations of their probable movements, Sir Douglas’s judg- 
ment in this regard was never at fault. 
These may be called the internal problems of the command 
of the army in the field. But the external problems—the dealings 
with the Government and the Allies—are hardly less onerous. 
Through all this the C.-in-C. has to retain not only the confi- 
dence of the Home Government but also that of his arimies in 
the field, without which success in war is impossible. Hardly 
less important are the dealings with the Allies. During the 
greater part of Sir Douglas Haig’s period of command there was 
no unified command. The unity of purpose, which is all that 
unified command aims at securing, had to be attained by agree- 
ment. National idiosyncrasies and national desires and ambi- 
tions had to be reconciled—no small task with allies so divergent 
in temperament and characteristics as are the British and the 
French nations. Yet unity of purpose was in effect secured no 
less effectively before than after the introduction of the Supreme 
; Allied Command in the Western theatre. And, as Marshal Foch 
shows us, as soon as unity of purpose came to be in peril, as in 
consequence of the German onrush in 1918, it was Sir Douglas 
Haig who took the initiative in pressing for the appointment of 
a French Generalissimo. 
It is well for Great Britain that she possessed a Commander- 
in-Chief not only of the ability but of the character of Sir Douglas 
Haig. Tenacious in purpose, with an equanimity undisturbed 
i by either success or adversity, a willingness almost amounting 
to a passion to accept responsibility, he had a singleness of pur- 
pose which enabled him to leave out of all account his personal 
interests. Sir Frederick Maurice in his book The Last Four 
Months shows that in the last great decision to attack the Hinden- 
burg line in September 1918, the War Cabinet in London were 
‘so doubtful of success that they would not support it.’ Even 
Marshal Foch himself would not take the responsibility of order- 
ing the British Army to attack. The whole responsibility there- 
fore rested on Sir Douglas’s shoulders. It could not have been i 
better placed. There was not a moment’s hesitation. The attack 
was launched ‘ and the strategic purpose of the Allies realised with 
a completeness rarely seen in war.’ 
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